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PREFACE 


This book is an introduction to the archaeology 
of pagan Sicily written at a time when the pace 
of discovery and the development of the inter¬ 
pretation of both old and new material has far 
outdistanced the information published in any 
language other than Italian. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my debt to a 
group of archaeologists whom it has been my 
good fortune to come to know through our com¬ 
mon endeavors and several of whom have aided 
me directly in making this book. Admiration ac¬ 
companies my thanks to Prof. Luigi Bernabo 
Brea, formerly Superintendent at Syracuse and 
dean of Italian prehistorians. If I feel that I know 
Selinuntine sculpture better than that of any other 
center of Greek art, it is due to Prof. Vincenzo 
Tusa, retired Superintendent at Palermo, who has 
dedicated himself to Punic and Elymnian Sicily 
as much as to the Sicily of the Greeks. My excur¬ 
sions into Sicilian numismatics have been better 
for the encouragement of Dr Aldina Tusa 
Cutroni. To Prof. Giuseppe Voza, Superintend¬ 
ent at Syracuse, I am indebted for permission to 
photograph freely in the magnificent coin cabi¬ 
net of the Syracuse museum, which is in the gen¬ 
erous care of Sig:ra Giuseppina Tranchina and 
which she and I first knew under the curatorship 
of Sig:ra Maria Teresa Curro. My first excava¬ 
tion in Sicily was at Morgantina under the direc¬ 
tion of the late Profs Erik Sjoqvist and Richard 
Stillwell, who together created the first Ameri¬ 
can archaeological undertaking in Sicily. These 
early years coincided with the period of intense 
activity, nearby at Gela, of Prof. Dinu 
Adamesteanu and Prof. Piero Orlandini, two 
gallant archaeologists whose research was to take 
them, as it did me for a time, to southern Italy. 
Subsequently I worked at La Muculufa under 


the cordial guidance of my friend Prof. Ernesto 
De Miro and of Dr Graziella Fiorentini, Super¬ 
intendents at Agrigento. And more recently on 
Ustica I am engaged in excavation under Dr 
Carmela Angela Di Stefano at Palermo. At La 
Muculufa I enjoyed the wholehearted support 
of my fellow members of the Associazione 
Archeologica Licatese and the friendship of Dr 
Giuseppe Navarra, Notary of Licata. Additional 
courtesies were shown me by Dr Giuseppe 
Castellana, Director of the Agrigento Museum. 
Dr Brian E.McConnell, now field director at La 
Muculufa, has kindly read Chapter I and made 
numerous useful suggestions. Others I owe to 
my collaborator Dr Susan S.Lukesh, Associate 
Provost of Hofstra University. I am also grateful 
for the encouragement of my colleagues Prof. 
Rolf Winkes and Prof. Martha S. Joukowsky. 

Citations and footnotes have been held to a 
minimum. Ancient authors are so thoroughly in¬ 
dexed that anyone wishing to follow up my few 
citations of their evidence will have no trouble 
doing so. The limitation of footnotes is intentional. 
In a book of this nature I have no desire to present 
the reader with what Prof. Rhys Carpenter de¬ 
scribed as ‘That open sewer at the bottom of the 
page.’ I have, however, compiled an extensive 
bibiliography of publications between 1980 and 
1989 because these will not yet have found exten¬ 
sive citation. In the preparation of the bibliogra¬ 
phy I have had invaluable assistance from Miss 
Anne Leinster and Mr Robert Behrendt. 

Brown University has helped me materially in 
two instances. I was enabled to spend an entire 
week in the magnificent new Archaeological Mu¬ 
seum at Syracuse with the support of funds pro¬ 
vided by the Center for Old World Archaeology 
and Art, and the collection and preparation of 


xvii 
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illustrations was aided by a grant from the Fac¬ 
ulty Research Development Fund. The Universi¬ 
ty’s principal support, however, has been the 
resources of its libraries, which constitute one of 
North America’s finest collections in classical ar¬ 
chaeology. 

The book owes its existence to the initiative 
of Mr Richard Stoneman, senior editor at 
Routledge, but it could not have been completed 


without the drawings made by my daughter, 
Anne Lovelace Holloway, who has also been, 
with her sister, my companion in the field, and 
without the watchful editing of my dear and 
learned wife, cataloguer of the Morgantina ex¬ 
cavations in 1961 and 1962. 

RRH 

Providence, 1989 
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PREHISTORIC SICILY 


The Palaeolithic 

Up to thirty years ago there was no evidence 
that man came to Sicily until the last great ad¬ 
vance of the polar icecap and the Alpine gla¬ 
ciers in Europe was more than half over. This 
was approximately 30,000 years ago. The old¬ 
est known Sicilian flint tools from the rock shel¬ 
ter of Fontana Nuova (Marina di Ragusa) 
consisted of the sturdy blades, gravers, burins 
(pointed gravers) and scrapers that also charac¬ 
terize the opening phase of the Upper Palaeolithic 
in France (where the typological sequence used 
throughout Europe was developed). 

During the excavation of the classical site of 
Heraclea Minoa at the mouth of the Platani 
River on the southern coast in the 1960s numer¬ 
ous flakes from prehistoric flintworking were 
found to have been employed as temper in the 
sundried brick of the city’s fortifications. And 
just outside the walls flint tools were collected 
on the surface, hike the flakes which had found 
their way into the mud bricks, the tools belonged 
to a Fower Palaeolithic industry, and among 
them there was an amygdaloid hand ax, an 
object fashioned from a flint core, in shape like 
a pear with an extended neck, in size and weight 
approximating the head of a small sledge ham¬ 
mer. With this discovery (which has been ex¬ 
tended by further finds ofhand axes in various 
locations), the prehistory of Sicily leapt back 
half a million years. 

At the same time Gerlando Bianchini, a bank 
manager from Agrigento, was patiently comb¬ 
ing the countryside for traces of early man. His 
persistence and dedication were crowned by a 
series of discoveries which eclipsed even the 
Heraclea hand ax. At various sites Bianchini 
found the earliest form of tool lying on the 


surface of the ground. They are called ‘chop¬ 
ping-tools’ and consist of smoothed rocks from 
ancient beaches, large enough to fit the palm 
conveniently and intentionally chipped along one 
side (figure 1). The material is limestone or 
quartzite, as well as flint. The flaking is rudi¬ 
mentary, although it may either be in one direc¬ 
tion or result from two operations carried out 
in opposing directions. ‘Chopping-tools’ ante¬ 
date modern man, his Middle Palaeolithic cousin 
the Neanderthal, and their predecessor, Homo 
Erectus, who used amygdaloid hand axes. The 
‘chopping-tools’ belong to an earlier era, extend¬ 
ing back at least 2 million years, when beside 
the members of that slender lineage which led 
to modern man there were tool-using hominids 
known generically as Australopithecans. 



Figure 1 Chopping-tool 
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2 THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF ANCIENT SICILY 


Although reports of the discovery of homi- 
nid physical remains in Sicily remain uncon¬ 
firmed, Bianchini’s work made it clear that, 
together with Africa, Asia and Europe, Sicily 
had witnessed the whole history ofhominid and 
human industry. But there was a serious prob¬ 
lem involved in this discovery: how had the 
hominids reached the island? Coming from Af¬ 
rica, where the remains of the earliest hominids 
have been found, any creature, it would seem, 
faced the barrier of the deep trench in the ocean 
floor between Sicily and Tunisia which ensured 
that Sicily remained separated from Africa even 
during periods of glacial advance when the sea 
level dropped sharply. The depth of the Straits 
of Messina, however, would not have prevented 
the formation of a land bridge at various times 
during the glacial age. 1 

Following the hominid tool-makers of the 
Lower Palaeolithic but coming before modern 
humans were the Neanderthals, a strain of man 
that was not destined to survive. The stone tools 
of the Neanderthals belong to what is called the 
Mousterian, a complex set of industries found 
over Europe, Africa and the Near East. The tool 
kits of Mousterian type are produced not from 
cores but from flakes, such as had already been 
employed in certain industries of the Lower 
Palaeolithic. The flaking technique, however, es¬ 
pecially the retouching along the edges, is smaller 
and more closely spaced, creating an impression 
of precision and often of symmetry. It is doubtful 
whether there is a true Mousterian in Sicily; those 
few materials which might be associated with it 
may in fact belong to industries of the develop¬ 
ing phases of the Lower Palaeolithic. No physi¬ 
cal remains of Neanderthal type have yet been 
discovered on the island. 

The appearance of modern man in Sicily 
(some time after 30,000 BC) is shown by the 
flint tools from Fontana Nuova (Marina di 
Ragusa) mentioned earlier. Otherwise, the ini¬ 
tial phases of the Upper Palaeolithic are hardly 
documented in the island, and it is only in the 
latest stages of the Upper Palaeolithic, about 
10,000 BC, that sites multiply. This is the time 
of the end of the last glaciation and the estab¬ 
lishment of the landforms we know today. The 
Upper Palaeolithic inhabitants sought out shel¬ 
ter beneath rock outcroppings, and although they 
left their traces throughout the island, these are 
especially frequent on the north coast around 


Palermo. In this area the cliffs that dominate 
the coast were, in distant geological time, sub¬ 
merged in the sea. As a result they were eroded 
in vertical channels which often widen at the 
base to create hospitable shelter and from which 
large caves penetrate the mass of the formations. 

The flint industry of these stations is termed 
Epigravettian, after the equivalent stage of the 
French sequence. It is based on small carefully 
shaped flakes worked into blades and bladelets, 
burins, other gravers and scrapers, all finished 
with minute retouch flaking on the edges. There 
are also small triangular or crescent-shaped 
microliths, perhaps arrow-tips. The miniaturi¬ 
zation of the flint tools at the end of the 
Palaeolithic, generally for insertion in bone or 
wood handles or shafts, is a universal phenom¬ 
enon. Hunting was man’s livelihood, as it had 
been for eons past. The large animals of the 
Pleistocene (the Age of the Glaciers), the el¬ 
ephant, which existed in a dwarf variety during 
most of the period in Sicily, the hippopotamus, 
the hyena, all had departed. Their only surviv¬ 
ing representative was Equus Hydruntinus, an 
ancestor of the donkey. But the Epigravettian 
hunters took wild boar, deer, fox, wild cattle 
and wild goat. As the period progressed the in¬ 
habitants of coastal sites show an increasing taste 
for shellfish. 

For the first time, in the Epigravettian, ar¬ 
chaeology brings us in contact with the intellec¬ 
tual world of early man in Sicily. The cave at 
Cala dei Genovesi on the island of Levanzo, close 
to the western extremity of Sicily, and joined to 
Sicily during the Late Palaeolithic, is the key to 
Sicilian Palaeolithic art. The Epigravettian de¬ 
posit from the interior of the cave contained a 
detached slab of rock on which the figure of a 
bovine creature had been incised. This discov¬ 
ery serves to confirm the Palaeolithic date of 
other depictions on the walls of the same cave, 
together with rock engravings at other sites, 
especially those discovered in the caves of Monte 
Pellegrino overlooking Palermo. The same stra¬ 
tum in the Cave on Levanzo has also given a 
radiocarbon date just before 9,000 BC. 

The style and the subject of the Levanzo 
bovine belong to the great tradition of 
Palaeolithic art in Western Europe. The firm 
outline of the creature and its attenuated horns 
are not too distant from the famous painted 
bovines of Lascaux; the other representations of 
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bulls, cows, deer and horse on the walls of the 
Levanzo cave have even greater similarities to 
the animals of the mature phase of Franco- 
Cantabrian cave painting and engraving (figure 
2). The drawing is assured and elegant. The bull 
is seen in all his massiveness and grandeur. The 
small wild horses lowering their heads to graze 
have all the nervous hesitation of their subjects 
in life, as does the movement of the stag in the 
same gallery. One wild goat is drawn in fore¬ 
shortening, the body in profile but the head 
turned toward the viewer (figure 3). 

The significance of these subjects and the 
reason for their depiction in the recesses of caves 




is still far from clear. Few would doubt that they 
are governed by the same impulses that drew 
men to venture into the unlit depths of the earth. 
Was the object of man’s adventures in the cave 
revelation of wisdom from secret sources or 
spectral ancestors? Was it the imparting of 
knowledge to cowering initiates? Was it prepa¬ 
ration for the great endeavors of life, foremost 
among which must have been the hunt? Our 
answers to these questions can rely only on our 
ingenuity or ethnographic analogies to modern 
hunters and gatherers, whose intellectual attain¬ 
ments, complex and surprising as they may be, 
are probably a poor guide to the powers of the 
Palaeolithic mind. Nevertheless, despite these 
limitations, because of the work of Andre Leroi- 
Gourhan, 2 we can appreciate, in the French and 
Spanish caves, the logic of the placement of 
groups of images and thus their relation to a 
systematic pattern of thought. The Sicilian rep¬ 
resentations show that the inhabitants of the 
island participated in the same tradition. 

Because they are late in the history of 
Palaeolithic art, the Sicilian engravings show a 
development toward scenes of human activity 
such as occur in the post-Palaeolithic art of Spain 
and Africa but are seen only fleetingly in earlier 
representations. The cave of the Cala dei 
Genovesi gives us a detailed sketch of a human 
figure in what must be ceremonial costume (fig¬ 
ure 4). The figure wears a wide belt and above 
it a shirt or jacket which has decorative stitch¬ 
ing or a fringe on its shoulders and sides. The 
figure clearly wears a hat, but although from 
the head alone one cannot be sure whether the 
figure is seen from the front or the rear, the fact 
that the toes of the left foot are shown makes it 
certain that this is a frontal view. The cap, peaked 
like a chef’s hat, with stitching or a fringe shown 
as on the jacket, covers the whole face and ap¬ 
parently has no openings for the mouth, eyes or 
nose. Rather than a patriarchal beard, I would 
surmise that the engraving shows a long fringe 
attached to the headgear or possibly to the bot¬ 
tom of a beaded veil. Considering that the head¬ 
dress effectively imprisons the wearer, the 
absence of arms from the shirt may indicate that 
it was a kind of straitjacket. 

The individual thus restrained is flanked by 
two other figures. At the right there is an indi¬ 
vidual with bracelets on his arms, but no other 
detail of clothing, unless the peculiar form 
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Figure 4 Levanzo, rock engraving 

of his head is meant to suggest a hat like that of 
the central personage. At the left there is the 
partially executed sketch of another human, 
often said to be wearing a bird headdress be¬ 
cause of his bill-like mouth. If we take the fig¬ 
ures together, the two small ones seem to be 
dancing around the masked and hobbled indi¬ 
vidual in the center. Such a sense of deprivation 
and physical restraint in a setting of mystical 
mimicry would not be out of place in initiation 
ceremonies or in the mysteries of the shaman. A 
further possibility may be the rites of hunting 
magic with the central figure playing the role of 
the magically handicapped animal. 

A similar scene, but with a larger group of 
actors, was found in 1952 in the small cave of 
Addaura on Monte Pellegrino, the sugarloaf 
eminence that rises from the sea and overlooks 
Palermo from the west. The rock face, on which 
the scenes were incised, receives illumination 
from the mouth of the cave. The ritual scene is 
part of a larger group of representations of bo 
vines, deer, equines and humans (figure 5). It 
consists of eight large figures, presumably male, 
five of whom are dancing in an animated fash¬ 
ion (one stooping, two with arms raised) while 
another approaches and the last stands by ac¬ 
companied by a small figure, very likely a 



Figure 5 Monte Pellegrino, rock engraving 

woman, whose size, cylindrical body and long 
lock of hair by her left side all contrast with the 
appearance of the men. The men seem to be 
naked save for a sack-like headdress. In one case 
this has a bill-like piece on its face not unlike 
the bill of the figure from the Levanzo cave. In 
the center of the circle there are two figures, 
both men. Both seem to be lying on the ground. 
They are restrained by cords which run down 
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their backs from their necks to their legs. In the 
case of the upper figure the cord seems to reach 
the ankles. The result is that the figure’s lower 
legs are bent backwards, preventing him from 
rising from the ground. The second figure, par¬ 
tially covered by the first, is evidently in a simi¬ 
lar situation. Both have headdresses like the 
dancers, but it is impossible to say whether these 
are completely closed like the headdress of the 
Levanzo figure. The arms of the second figure 
are stumpy and may be held in some kind of 
jacket without openings for the hands. 

The scene is thus very similar to the Levanzo 
engraving. It has been suggested that it shows 
an acrobatic performance, possibly connected 
with initiation ceremonies, or that the two fig¬ 
ures on the ground are actually about to be stran¬ 
gled by the cords around their necks. But the 
representation of a hunting ritual in which two 
of the dancers play the part of captured and 
trussed-up animals is, I feel, more likely. 

Animal representations in the grand tradition 
have been found in other caves on Monte 
Pellegrino and elsewhere in Sicily. Small smooth 
stones decorated with simple lines in rows were 
discovered on Levanzo, and they find parallels 
on the Italian mainland at the cave site of Praia 
a Mare on the southwestern coast of the penin¬ 
sula. Otherwise, small scale carving or engrav¬ 
ing (French art mobilier ) is surprisingly rare in 
Palaeolithic Sicily. Recently, however, Giuseppe 
Navarra has published an extensive collection 
of figurines in compact sandstone, executed, 
according to his analysis, by pecking with stone 
punches 3 . He attributes these pieces to the early 
Upper Palaeolithic. The subjects represented are 
humans, male and female, as well as heads, iso¬ 
lated eyes and the elephant (figures 6 and 7). 
Although the need for sculpting the stone may 
have been much reduced by the natural state of 
the material itself, there is no question that these 
objects continued to excite interest down to the 
Early Bronze Age, when they appear in archaeo¬ 
logical contexts (Adrano Museum, from the area 
around Mt Aetna). 

The Palaeolithic survival in the opening mil¬ 
lennia of the post-glacial age is termed the 
Mesolithic. In northern Europe, where it has been 
studied most thoroughly, the stone tool indus¬ 
tries of the period reflect the fundamental change 
in man’s sustenance brought on by the new cli¬ 
mate. The tendency toward miniaturization is 



Figure 6 Licata, Navarra collection, sandstone 
figurine 



Figure 7 Licata, Navarra collection, sandstone 
figurine 

accentuated. In the economy hunting loses its 
absolute dominance and becomes associated on 
a more equal basis with gathering and exploita¬ 
tion of shellfish, where available. The Mesolithic 
in Sicily has been difficult to isolate and place in 
its environmental context, which would have been 
far different from that of northern Europe. How¬ 
ever, recent excavations in the large cave of Uzzo, 
which overlooks the Gulf of Castellamare on the 
west coast of Sicily, have provided rich data for 
just this stage of Sicilian prehistory. 
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There was some Palaeolithic use of the cave, 
but the first major period shown by the excava¬ 
tions is the Mesolithic. Eight radiocarbon dates 
and two aspartic-acid racemization dates have 
been obtained for these levels. They range be¬ 
tween 10,070±100 BC and 6,280±80 BC. The 
Mesolithic people of the Uzzo cave were still 
hunters, eating red deer, wild boar and birds. 
They gathered wild fruits. As the sea level rose, 
following the retreat of the glaciers in northern 
Europe, they turned increasingly to shellfish for 
food. The second stage of the Mesolithic, around 
8,000, saw a dramatic increase in fishing. Among 
the quantities of fish bones from these levels 
there are vertebrae and fragments of ribs and 
jaws of at least three different types of Cetaceans. 


This means that Mesolithic fishermen were pur¬ 
suing dolphins and the like, an enterprise which 
required boats large enough for them to put out 
from the coast (figure 8). The beginning of 
deepwater fishing during the Mesolithic has also 
been observed in the excavations of the Franchthi 
Cave in Greece. Drawings of what are probably 
tuna fish, together with schematic human fig¬ 
ures and bovines, in the cave at Cala dei 
Genovesi on Levanzo probably date from this 
time. Taken together, this evidence, both from 
Sicily and Greece, shows that the age of naviga¬ 
tion began in the Mediterranean well before the 
movement toward village life and an agrarian 
economy. 



Figure 8 Uzzo, scene of Mesolithic life, after drawing of M.T.Serafini 
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The Neolithic 

We meet the Mesolithic people of Sicily in the 
Uzzo cave where six burials have been exca¬ 
vated and at the Cave of Molara in the Conca 
d’Oro behind Palermo where two other burials 
were found. The burials at Uzzo are all flexed 
inhumations, one or two occupants to the grave. 
There were no durable grave goods, flint tools, 
shell or jewelry. From their dental measurements, 
it seems that the Uzzo people were slightly built 
and more like Neolithic people; the dentition of 
the Molara burials, on the other hand, is larger 
and closer to Palaeolithic populations. On the 
basis of this admittedly limited evidence one has 
the impression of a Sicilian population which 
included descendants of older inhabitants of the 
island and relative newcomers, both participat¬ 
ing in the Mesolithic development of the island. 

The Mesolithic, in turn, was supplanted, at 
the opening of the sixth millennium BC, by an 
economy based on the cultivation of plants and 
the domestication of animals. With the Neolithic 
the material culture changes dramatically. Pot¬ 
tery comes quickly into use, as it did through¬ 
out the Mediterrranean and the Near East. Stone 
tools continue to be made, but the variety of 
tools is less, resulting in a preponderance of 
blades. The extreme miniaturization of the 
Mesolithic tools is given up. 

The most notable changes of the Neolithic 
were demographic. As this new age developed 
the rock shelters were no longer adequate to 
house the increased population. The farmers 
moved onto their lands and created villages. 
Theirs were not the first houses. In Northern 
Europe large shelters had existed in the 
Palaeolithic, such as those erected on a frame¬ 
work of mammoth bones by hunters in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and the Ukraine. But settled village life 
is a product of the Neolithic. 

The impulses that led to the first Neolithic 
economies must be sought elsewhere. They are 
to be found in the Near East, beginning not long 
after 10,000 BC and developing over four mil¬ 
lennia while Sicily remained an island of 
Mesolithic hunters and gatherers. It is not in 
Sicily that population pressure and the conse¬ 
quent post-glacial food crisis forced men into 
the roles of farmers and herdsmen. Sicily was 
brought into the expanding orbit of the new 
economic order only slowly, and only more 


slowly into the new social order of the agricul¬ 
tural village. Because the population does not 
seem to have outrun the food potential of hunt¬ 
ing and gathering there can be no question of 
pressures in Sicily having produced a local 
Neolithic revolution. 

The gradual development of the Mesolithic 
into the Neolithic is illustrated again by excava¬ 
tions in the Uzzo cave. By the beginning of the 
fifth millennium the residents of the cave were 
consuming small quanties of barley and of the 
three classic varieties of wheat (triticum 
monococcum, dicoccum and aestivum). The 
major factor in the diet was the meat of deer 
and wild boar. Increase in food sources came 
first from shellfish and then from fishing on the 
coast and in deep water for cetaceans (dolphins 
and the like) and sea perch. Sheep and goat 
appear in the Neolithic. Game then diminishes 
in importance. There was apparently a local 
experiment in domesticating the pig. 

The excavators have interpreted this infor¬ 
mation as suggesting that a stable Mesolithic 
population at the Uzzo cave adopted a Neolithic 
economy piecemeal over a long period of time. 
It is true that as the Neolithic progressed those 
groups clinging to rock shelters for their homes 
were probably not the more progressive people 
of their day. Yet the Uzzo evidence does mean 
that there can have been no wholesale replace¬ 
ment of the Mesolithic peoples by invaders. In 
its acceptance of the Neolithic way of life Sici¬ 
ly’s protected insular situation played a deter¬ 
mining role. No less important, we may suppose, 
was the fact that Sicily remained 
underpopulated. 

At the beginning of the sixth millennium pot¬ 
tery is first noted in the Uzzo cave. It belongs to 
that family of handmade vessels, their exteriors 
roughened by the impression of small sticks, seeds 
or shells, which appears as the earliest pottery in 
all parts of the Mediterranean. The fact that the 
earliest radiocarbon dates for this material are 
reported from southern France does not mean 
that pottery was invented there rather than in 
the Near East or in some other area. It means 
only that the invention was taken up with such 
speed that one cannot establish a point of origin. 
This pottery is purely functional. Its shapes are 
handleless, open containers. It is undecorated, 
although almost without exception commenta¬ 
tors fall into the error of treating its corrugated 
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surface as if the punch marks made intentional 
patterns. Anyone who has had to do with sheep 
has faced the problem of greasy hands. The rough¬ 
ened surfaces simply helped in getting a grip on 
the vase. The material from Uzzo belongs to a 
class of pottery called ‘Pre-Stentinello’, because it 
preceded the kind of pottery associated with the 
oldest villages of the island. 

Stentinello ware has been synonymous with 
the Sicilian Neolithic since the excavations of 
Paolo Orsi on this site near Syracuse in 1890. 
Stentinello, together with the nearby villages at 
Megara Hyblaea and Matrensa in the same area 
and a second group on the slopes of Mt Aetna, 
has furnished most of our information about 
this culture. It is certain, however, that it was an 
island-wide phenomenon. Stentinello ware, like 
all Sicilian prehistoric ceramics down to the pe¬ 
riod of Greek colonization, is handmade, but it 
is far removed in purpose and appearance from 
the utilitarian pottery that preceded it and that 
continued to be made in the Stentinello villages. 
The new forms include containers with short or 
long necks set on bulbous bodies, goblets, and 
large bowls having a collar-like lip distinct from 
the lower body (figure 9). Occasionally this lower 
portion of the vessel is itself constructed of two 
sections meeting at an abrupt angle. The fabric 
of Stentinello ware is fine textured, and it is 
fired carefully to an even hardness. The color 
varies from gunmetal grey to a brown-black. 
The decoration is a refined folk art. The pat¬ 
terns were executed by incision, combing or 
stamping with small circular punches. The re¬ 
cesses were then filled in with paste of a color 
contrasting with the pottery surface. Like the 
designs of much early pottery, these decorations 
seem to be based on textile patterns and suggest 



Figure 9 Syracuse Museum, vase of the Stentinello 
style from Naxos 



Figure 10 Trapani, Stentinello-style vase fragment 
from Uzzo 

the closely spaced weave of woollen fabric. The 
patterns, therefore, are predominantly rectilin¬ 
ear. The potters worked with remarkable free¬ 
dom in decorating their vases. The decoration 
may cover the entire surface of the vessel or be 
severely restricted. Among the patterns one can 
recognize herring bones, trailing fringes and 
crochet. 

Into the designs of Stentinello wares, as pre¬ 
sumably in the designs of the fabrics on which 
we suppose they were based, were worked 
amuletic images calculated to protect both the 
vessel and its contents. These are faces or sim¬ 
ply eyes, single or in pairs (figure 10). They are 
evidence of the widespread and deeply rooted 
belief in the Evil Eye, a superstition into which 
is channeled the fear of all the malevolent pow¬ 
ers surrounding us and waiting to bring unsus¬ 
pected woe. In many parts of the world, 
including Italy, belief in the Evil Eye is as strong 
today as it was seven thousand years ago. Its 
most obvious manifestation is in the glance of 
the envious neighbor or of the unconsciously 
unlucky ‘jettatore’ whose glance brings ill luck 
though no harm is intended. The best defense is 
an image of the very organ of danger, the eye. 

The Stentinello villages were settled in the 
late sixth millennium. In the area around 
Syracuse they were delimited by ditches dug into 
the limestone formations. At Stentinello itself 
the ditch was reinforced by a mound or pali¬ 
sade on the inner side. It surrounded an area 
253 by 237 meters (830 by 777 ft). Orsi’s exca¬ 
vation concentrated on the ditch, where the rich- 
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est deposit of cultural debris was located, but to 
judge from a single test trench made more re¬ 
cently, the village was composed of rectangular 
houses erected in perishable materials on a 
framework of posts. Until there is a thorough 
examination of the surface of this or one of the 
other similar villages, there will be no way to 
judge the density of buildings or to make an 
estimate of population. There is even less infor¬ 
mation at Matrensa and Megara than at 
Stentinello concerning the plan of the site. At 
Matrensa only sections of the ditch seem to have 
been completed. 

Recently two other villages of this period have 
been investigated in the Agrigento region, at 
Serra del Palco (Milena) and Piano Vento (Palma 
di Montechiaro). At the former site hut founda¬ 
tions and remains of a subsequent enclosure wall, 
forming a compound without a ditch, have been 
excavated. At the second, where occupation 
began in pre-Stentinello times, there is an initial 
period of huts and a second period of more sub¬ 
stantial dwellings. To this second stage belong 
the fortification walls preserved along one side 
of the settlement. Clearly there was no set pat¬ 
tern of the Stentinello villages. Stentinello burial 
customs are hardly known; one burial consists 
of an inhumation in a stone-lined grave. 

Orsi collected faunal information at 
Stentinello which established the domestication 
of sheep and goats, cattle, pig and the dog, with 
the exception of poultry the entire barnyard of 
European history. Interestingly enough, there 
was no trace of wild game among the bones at 
the site. This information has not been signifi¬ 
cantly amplified by other publications, although 
one may soon expect detailed faunal and floral 
studies from recent excavations of Neolithic sites 
in Sicily. 

The depths of the earth beckoned to the 
Stentinello people, just as they had to their 
Palaeolithic predecessors. Above Sciacca on 
Monte Kronio, which overlooks both the city 
and the sea beyond, there is a cavern known as 
the ‘Hot-house of Saint Calogero’ because of 
the thermal effect which heats air entering the 
cave and causes vaporization. The heat and 
humidity are such today that it is impossible to 
work in the cave for any length of time without 
protective clothing and fresh air piped into the 
explorer’s suit from the surface. Despite these 
conditions, the cave was visited—certainly for 



Figure 11 Agrigento Museum, jadeite head from 
Sciacca 


religious reasons—beginning in the Neolithic. 
The earliest pottery recovered on Monte Kronio 
is an incised ware closely related to Stentinello, 
but distinct from it, called the ‘Kronio Style’. It 
is apparently a western Sicilian variety of 
Stentinello. The sequence is longer still in the 
Grotta del Fico on Monte Kronio where pre- 
Stentinello pottery appears and Palaeolithic and 
Mesolithic strata occur. The veneration of the 
forces felt to dwell in the cave did not end with 
the Stentinello Culture but continued into the 
fourth millennium. And it is this period, marked 
by pottery of the so-called Malpasso style, that 
has left the most macabre testimony to the de¬ 
mands of the cult. In another cavern deep in the 
hillside, one youthful participant in a ritual, 
carrying a large vessel, succumbed to the fumes. 
His skeleton was found in 1985 lying where he 
had collapsed over five thousand years before. 
In ‘The Hot-house of Saint Calogero’ there was 
found a tiny jadeite head (figure 11). The bird¬ 
like appearance of the head is also suggestive of 
a masked figure and recalls the Upper 
Palaeolithic beaks of some figures in the scenes 
from the Addaura Cave on Monte Pellegrino. 

Two figures of naked women summarily fash¬ 
ioned by pecking the surface of river pebbles 
are also attributed to the Neolithic. They come 
from deposits outside tombs of the first phase 
of the Early Bronze Age at Busone near 
Agrigento (figure 12). 
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Figure 12 Agrigento Museum, figurine from Busone 

It is difficult to gauge the social organization 
of the Stentinello villages. Were they inhabited 
by single families, even extended families or clans? 
Or had that important threshold of society been 
reached at which members of distinct family 
groups associate, thus requiring the regulation of 
their disputes and relationships by a rudimentary 
public structure? If this step must be taken be¬ 
fore society reaches the true village, then there is 
no reason to call the Stentinello settlements vil¬ 
lages. There are too many indications of clan life 
persisting to a far later stage in the history of the 
ancient world. And size, even numbers of build¬ 
ings within the settlement may be no guide to 
social complexity. There is never any guarantee 
that all the buildings of a prehistoric site were in 
use at the same time. It is often difficult to distin¬ 
guish farm buildings from houses. Besides the 
dangers of fire in buildings presumably made of 
wattle and daub with thatched roofs, vermin 
would have made them uninhabitable after a 
certain time. And finally, the members of the clan 
may be numerous. In the traditions of an earlier 
age persisting in Homer’s Iliad, King Priam and 


his fifty sons lived within the walls of Troy, each 
with his own residence and family. In this bit of 
epic grandeur there is also reflected prehistoric 
reality. 

Stentinello pottery is also typical of the 
Neolithic in Calabria, which therefore seems to 
have formed a cultural province with Sicily in 
what is also termed the Middle Neolithic. This 
period is contemporary with the flowering of 
Neolithic painted wares in Apulia and in 
Campania and precedes the appearance of the 
standard monochrome wares (Diana or 
Bellavista Style) which were produced in south¬ 
ern Italy and Sicily at the end of the Neolithic. 
Chronological precision is impossible but the 
Early Neolithic appears to be characteristic of 
the sixth millennium, the Middle Neolithic of 
the fifth millennium, and the Late Neolithic of 
the early and middle fourth millennium. 

With the appearance of the Stentinello Cul¬ 
ture Sicily came abreast of the Mediterranean 
and the Near East. Its people had learned to 
create their shelter rather than to accept what 
nature offered. They had learned to create their 
food supply rather than to rely on hunting and 
gathering. There were unquestionably losses as 
well as gains in this process. The Stentinello 
villagers found it necessary to defend themselves 
from their neighbors. And much of the intellec¬ 
tual richness of Palaeolithic imagination and art 
may have perished with the passing of the 
Mesolithic, although it has been argued with 
eloquence that the imagery of the arts of the 
Neolithic farmers across the Ukraine, the Bal¬ 
kans, Greece and Italy was a continuation of 
Palaeolithic symbolism and reflects no more than 
a mutation of Palaeolithic thought. 4 Certainly 
the jadeite bird-headed image from the ‘Hot¬ 
house of Saint Calogero’ lends itself to this in¬ 
terpretation. 

It is impossible to say whether the appearance 
of the Stentinello Culture was the result of immi¬ 
gration of a new people from across the Straits 
of Messina. This has been the normal explana¬ 
tion of its origin, but the new ways may also 
have been learned by the old people of the island. 
In Sicily of the Stentinello Period, as in many 
sites on the Italian mainland, obsidian displaces 
flint as the preferred material for tools, whether 
blades, awls, or the small chips which seem to 
have been mounted as teeth in bone or wooden 
sickles. Obsidian is a dark-colored volcanic glass, 
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with a regular fracture and a sharp cutting edge. 
Aside from distant Transylvania, the sources of 
the material are all on islands, Sardinia (Monte 
Arci) and Palmarola in the northern Tyrrhenian, 
Pantelleria between Sicily and modern Tunisia, 
and Lipari, in the center of the Aeolian Islands 
that are disposed like a three-pointed star off the 
north coast of Sicily. Stromboli, the easternmost 
of the group, is still an active volcano. Vulcano, 
south of Lipari, has thermal activity. The cone- 
shaped profile and geology of the other islands 
show them to be extinct volcanoes. 

Obsidians have distinctive spectrographic 
profiles according to their sources and, there¬ 
fore, we know that obsidian from Lipari was 
exported to southern and central Italy, to Sicily 
and to Malta. The immense quantity of blades 
found in the Neolithic sites of the Lipari Islands 
shows that finished tools were produced there 
for export, but it has also been argued from the 
diminution in size of blades of Lipari obsidian 
according to their distance from the source that 
cores were exported. Considering that Lipari was 
already settled in the Stentinello Period, it is less 
likely that collecting parties from Italy and Sic¬ 
ily would have had access to the deposits. 

The settlements of Lipari are important for 
the record of pottery with designs painted on a 
light-colored ground (known as ‘figulina’ in Ital¬ 
ian terminology) that was imported to the is¬ 
land. The earliest station, Castellaro, hidden in 
the interior of the island where an extinct vol¬ 
canic caldera provides rich soil and a protected 
environment, has no traces of buildings but 
shows Stentinello pottery in association with a 
striking figulina ware, the surface of which is 
boldly decorated with red-orange designs. This 
is the ‘Band and Flame Style’, well known in the 
Neolithic of southern Italy and also represented 
by a famous example from the Stentinello vil¬ 
lage at Megara Hyblaea (one of seventeen sites 
in Sicily where examples of the style have been 
found). In the second phase of the period, occu¬ 
pation is first found on the acropolis beside the 
harbor of Lipari. Here the grey to black 
Stentinello pottery (both the decorated and 
coarse types) has been replaced by an elegant 
dark monochrome pottery, which should be 
contemporary with much of the Stentinello ware 
of Sicily. With it also appears a figulina ware in 
which the red-orange designs are edged in black 
(figure 13). Petrological examination of the clay 



Figure 13 Syracuse Museum, Neolithic vase from 
Megara Hyblaea 


of this pottery suggests that, unlike the ‘Band 
and Flame Style’, the ‘Trichrome’ pottery was 
locally made from clay brought from the north 
coast of Sicily. The inspiration for the ‘Tri¬ 
chrome’ figulina pottery also came from abroad, 
from the painted wares of Campania (‘Grotta 
Felci Style’) or the Adriatic area (‘Ripoli Style’). 
The ‘Trichrome Style’ has a distribution in Sic¬ 
ily similar to the ‘Band and Flame Style’. In the 
next phase of the stratigraphic sequence of the 
Lipari acropolis, ‘Trichrome’ pottery is replaced 
by ‘Serra d’ Alto’ ware, named from the site 
near Matera in southern Italy, the region where 
this style is prevalent (figure 14). This is again a 
figulina pottery with designs on a light back¬ 
ground. Its intricate designs are developed with 
great taste and restraint to produce an effect no 
less bold than that of the ‘Band and Flame Style’ 
against the surface of the vase. The shapes are 



Figure 14 Syracuse Museum, Neolithic vase from 
Paterno 
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typical of the period, two-part bowls and large 
cups, tall and squat containers and one-piece 
jars. The ‘Serra d’Alto’ handles are exceptional. 
Many are plastically modeled in shapes devel¬ 
oped from spirals. All in all, this pottery, even 
more than its figulina predecessors, might be 
defined as ceramic fine art. Serra d’Alto pottery 
is again found in Sicily at some twenty sites 
throughout the island. One assumes that it oc¬ 
curs in association with Stentinello pottery, but 
the commonly cited occurrences are sporadic, 
and the most recent study of its distribution does 
not comment on specific contexts. 5 

The workings of prehistoric commerce are 
mysterious, largely because so few of the mate¬ 
rials that were exchanged are preserved. But in 
the case of Lipari, obsidian was unquestionably 
a resource of singular importance on which the 
islanders could capitalize. Indeed, the first set¬ 
tlement of Lipari comes at the time when the 
obsidian trade was beginning. Most of what was 
brought to Lipari in exchange for obsidian has 
been lost, but what remains shows that the im¬ 
ports were both raw materials lacking on the 
island, clay for potting or grindstones or flint 
for stone tools for tasks where this material was 
preferred to obsidian, as well as exotic materi¬ 
als, and luxury goods, jadeite for amulets or 
pottery of the ‘Band and Flame Style’ and ‘Serra 
d’Alto’ 

Widespread distribution of exotic materials 
was hardly a new thing in the Mediterranean 
and prehistoric Europe. The cowrie shells from 
an Upper Palaeolithic burial at Laugerie-Basse 
in the Dordogne came from the Mediterranean, 
and nearby in the Grotte des Enfants near 
Mentone there were found, in a context of the 
same period, other fragments of shell from a 
warm water source, possibly as far away as the 
Indian Ocean. Spondylus shells from the Aegean 
were distributed in quantity up the Danube and 
then into the Rhine valley during the Neolithic. 
From sources in northern Italy and Switzerland 
jadeite was exported during the same period to 
an area extending from Brittany to the Rhineland 
and including the British Isles. The objects in 
this material were largely small ax heads, some 
of which were never hafted or used but were 
prized as objects of prestige. 

The trade in such precious, non-utilitarian 
materials poses a question for archaeological 
interpretation. Were they traded simply as 


goods like any others or was their exchange 
removed from what we normally think of as 
trade? If the latter alternative is true, we must 
envisage an entire class of precious objects and 
materials exchanged as gifts by individuals 
privileged to possess them. These ceremonial 
exchanges, so this reasoning runs, provided 
much of the impetus for the circulation of utili¬ 
tarian goods. They were, so to speak, the fly¬ 
wheel that kept the drive wheel of commerce 
turning when inertia might have slowed it or 
brought it to a stop. 6 

It was only in the early twentieth century that 
recognition was given to the economic impor¬ 
tance and to the elaborate mechanisms of ritual 
gift-giving among aboriginal groups of non¬ 
western peoples. The classic investigation of the 
sort was Bronislav Malinowski’s study of the 
Trobriand Islands published in 1932. 7 In this 
area of Melanesia voyages are undertaken over 
great distances for the express purpose of ef¬ 
fecting ritual exchanges of long necklaces of red 
shell and bracelets of white shell, which circu¬ 
lated in opposite directions around a vast circle 
of islands, thus balancing the exchanges. The 
‘kula’, as it is called, was developed to such a 
degree that the circuit of these objects embraced 
a ring of islands 300 kilometers (186 miles) 
across and left the individuals along its route 
completely ignorant of more than a small por¬ 
tion of the circuit. It is the formal kula, moreo¬ 
ver, that stimulates normal buying and selling 
of utilitarian goods along its course. 

Clearly it is not necessary to envisage a sys¬ 
tem of the complexity of the kula as it existed at 
the beginning of the twentieth century to ex¬ 
plain the circulation of goods in Neolithic Eu¬ 
rope. But knowledge of the extent to which 
formalized exchange may be carried, and an 
appreciation of the power enshrined in exotic 
luxuries can aid in understanding how non-utili¬ 
tarian goods were distributed so widely in the 
Neolithic and before. 

Such knowledge has been salutary in many 
ways. It brings logic to what seemed illogical. 
The Potlach of the Indians of the Pacific coast 
of Canada and the United States is no longer 
viewed as a form of economic desperation in 
the face of a superabundant environment. And 
what Thorstein Veblen at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century ridiculed as the conspicuous con¬ 
sumption of the nouveaux riches now appears 
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rooted in atavistic attraction to objects of pres¬ 
tige and magic. 8 Many items of adornment still 
in common use have a magical past. The first 
function of earrings was to protect against the 
Evil Eye, as it still is today in Mediterranean 
countries where girl babies’ ears are pierced for 
gold studs. This mighty superstition can be traced 
back to the Palaeolithic when cowrie shells (be¬ 
cause of their eye-like openings) appear to have 
served as amulets for the same purpose. 

The problem presented by such tools of in¬ 
terpretation, usually, as in this case, drawn from 
ethnological parallels to a more recent era, is to 
know how closely they describe any specific 
exchanges in the past. Plow artificially tied to 
social obligations between families and between 
ritually designated partners was any economic 
activity? Gift giving and utilitarian trade are 
inseparable, even in the kula. 

It is only prudent, therefore, to resist the temp¬ 
tation to overformalize the economy of the Si¬ 
cilian Neolithic and imagine a ritual partnership 
behind the movement of every figulina vessel. 
The importance of religion in stimulating an¬ 
cient trade goes beyond the attraction for magi¬ 
cal substances. A shared cult place, admitting 
visitors beyond the limits of a family, becomes a 
meeting place and a market, as the fairs on saints’ 
feast days throughout Europe testify to this day. 
That the exotic is especially welcome to the di¬ 
vinity is shown by the piece of Serra d’Alto 
pottery deposited in the ‘Hot House’ of Monte 
Kronio at Sciacca. But there can be no question 
that the custom of gift giving, the desire to 
manifest prestige through the rare and exotic, 
and the demands of magic aided immeasurably 
in the distribution of some goods. At the same 
time others, like obsidian, were traded for their 
utilitarian value. The value of these forces of 
integration is reflected in the similarity of 
Stentinello and related wares in Sicily and across 
the Straits of Messina in Calabria. And if the 
argument of the following section of this ac¬ 
count is correct, there also came into play dur¬ 
ing the Neolithic economic forces more potent 
than the trade in obsidian: the wool and textile 
trade between Sicily and Malta. 

The end of the Neolithic: Sicily and Malta 
Some 70 miles (113 kilometers) south of Sicily 


is the island of Malta and its smaller neighbor 
Gozo. Malta is only 20 miles (32 kilometers) on 
its longer axis. But these limestone dots in the 
Mediterranean were the setting of an unusual 
Neolithic civilization. Nothing is known of its 
settlements. But its temples still stand, and they 
are among the oldest stone buildings in the 
world. Only some of the passage graves and 
cairns of Brittany are more ancient, and if these 
French tombs are excepted, Malta can claim the 
first large stone buildings in existence. The first 
large shrine at Skorba belongs to the fifth mil¬ 
lennium. Temple building continued past the end 
of the fourth millennium. During this time these 
buildings achieved monumental size and estab¬ 
lished an unmistakable architectural style. 

A steady output of energy from the islanders 
was channeled into temple construction. Twenty- 
three temples were known when David Trump 
compiled a list of them in 1972. 9 Since five tem¬ 
ples occur in pairs, in addition to one group of 
three and another group of four, there are thir¬ 
teen different sanctuaries. 

The Maltese temple began as a small oval 
building entered on its long side. It became more 
complex as a series of such structures were joined 
together and small apses were added projecting 
from the oval ground plan. Save for the uprights 
of the doorways there was no use of large stone 
construction, certainly not of the mighty stone 
walling that qualifies the later buildings as 
Megalithic structures. 

Maltese temple architecture emerges in all its 
grandeur, but with simplicity of plan, in the 
Temple of Ggantija on Gozo (figure 15). The 
plan of the primitive temple is faithfully pre¬ 
served, but there are two sets of rooms com¬ 
bined in the same structure. The innermost 
chambers develop ‘apses’ on their long sides 
opposite the doorways. Shrines were installed 
in the ‘apses’, some of which are preserved be¬ 
cause they were constructed of stone slabs. 

The walling of the Ggantija Temple was built 
up in mighty courses of stone founded on mas¬ 
sive boulders. The doorjambs of the southern 
entrances are 4 meters (13 ft) high. The first 
stone adjoining the doorway to the south is al¬ 
most as long. Interior stucco and the fresh con¬ 
dition of the interior walls when excavated 
suggest that the temple was roofed. Models of 
the temples and a sketch on a wall block appar¬ 
ently made 7 by a prehistoric visitor to pass the 
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Figure 15 Gozo, Ggantija Temple 

time while waiting in the forecourt of the Tem¬ 
ple of Mnaidra confirm this (figures 16 and 17). 
Despite the massive fill surrounding the cham¬ 
bers, especially of the Ggantija Temple, one 
cannot restore a corbel vaulting here given the 
loose nature of the wall construction. A corbel 
vault is made by projecting each successive 
course of stone slightly toward the center of the 
vault and thus building up a vault without any 
true vaulting (a corbel arch is constructed in the 
same way). A lighter roofing of timber and 
thatch should be envisaged, and this is true as 
well for temples of a subsequent period in which 
the wall construction is firmer and the walling 
clearly begins to project over the enclosed space. 
Even here it is likely that the final covering was 
not of stone. Important elements of the interior 


were decorated. Initially the surfaces were given 
an all-over pecking without designs but subse¬ 
quently the spiral designs best known from the 
carved blocks at Tarxien came into fashion. 
Occasionally, in addition to floral ornament, 
sheep, pig or cattle were represented. 

The development of Maltese architecture can 
be seen if one compares the Ggantija Temple 
with that of Hagar Qim (figure 18). The ele¬ 
ments of the primitive plan are in evidence, but 
the apse-ended rooms have been combined so 
that the visitor no longer proceeds directly from 
the entrance to the central apse along the short 
axis of the building. Although the building that 
survives clearly had a long history of develop¬ 
ment and modification (one may note, for ex¬ 
ample, the way one of the major rooms has lost 
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Figure 18 Hagar Qim Temple 
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Figure 19 Hagar Qim Temple 

an apse to its neighbor), the architectural whole 
is maintained by the exterior wall. 

The masonry of Hagar Qim is carefully meas¬ 
ured and squared. The facade of the temple we 
see today is exactly as the prehistoric masons 
left it (figure 19). Only the two horizontal 
courses above the doorway have been replaced, 
but with the original blocks. 

Sir Themistocles Zammit’s excavations at 
Tarxien, the most complex of the Maltese tem¬ 
ples, produced significant information regard¬ 
ing the cult practices associated with these 
buildings. At Tarxien it seems that the interior 
shrines were true altars. In the recess in the base 
of one of them Sir Themistocles found a flint 
knife and, together with charred bones of sheep 
and cattle, some shells and pottery. Large stone 
basins were found in the temples and traces of 
burning on the floors suggest that the sacrifices 
may have been performed there. The divinity of 
Tarxien is surely represented by an over life-size 
statue of a woman preserved only in its lower 
part with oddly bulbous legs. The figure wore a 
fleece skirt. Smaller figures are preserved in their 
entirety. Representations of phalloi (male organs) 
and vegetation, as well as the sheep, cattle and 
pig already mentioned, show that the cult of the 
goddess had a definite fertility aspect. There are 
numerous figurines of women including some 
asleep on couches. 

In an extremely important excavation made 
between 1961 and 1963 David Trump studied 
the temple at Skorba and uncovered a series of 
structures which preceded the existing temple 
on the spot. One of these structures was un¬ 
doubtedly a shrine, in which there were found 
figurines and five goat skulls intentionally re¬ 
duced to the horns and upper cranium. The other 
buildings were probably also shrines. Indeed, the 
earliest structure on the spot was an enclosure 


wall, belonging to the fifth millennium and ap¬ 
parently delimiting an area almost the same as 
that of the later temple. 

The Skorba excavations were also important 
in providing the first (and still only) series of 
radiocarbon dates bearing on the Maltese 
Neolithic. In this sequence impressed Neolithic 
pottery similar to Stentinello ware was being 
used in the later fifth millennium. The pottery 
of the Ggantija phase is early in the fourth mil¬ 
lennium. 

Also belonging to the period of the Mega- 
lithic temples is the so-called Hypogeum of Hal 
Saflieni. This is a series of underground halls, 
on three levels. The total floor area is 500 square 
meters. In part the walls and ceilings preserve 
spiral designs not unlike those found in the sculp¬ 
tural decoration of the temples. At two points, 
moreover, large niches and the surfaces around 
them are carved to resemble the shrines of the 
Megalithic temples (figure 20). Although the 
excavation of the Hypogeum was carried out at 
different times, and with different objectives, it 
is estimated that the chambers contained some 
7000 burials. The pottery found suggests that 
the complex was built in the early age of the 
Megalithic temples and continued in use until 
its end. With the burials there was a wealth of 



Figure 20 Hal Saflieni Hypogeum 
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small objects, principally figurines, including the 
sleeping lady type, pendants and beads. 

The Hypogeum, therefore, reflects a world 
of belief and practice related to those of the tem¬ 
ples. The Hypogeum is also a vast extension of 
the simple chamber tomb, which appears in 
Malta about the time of the early Megalithic 
structures. Initially there appear to have been a 
group of such tombs on the Hypogeum site, 
which was then enlarged with the Megalithic 
entrance to the chambers we find today. 

The immediate impression made by the Mal¬ 
tese remains, whether the temples or the 
Hypogeum, is one of immense scale and there¬ 
fore of notable resources, both material and hu¬ 
man, devoted to their creation. That all this took 
place on two small islands in the fourth and fifth 
millennia BC simply adds to the mystery. Until 
the Skorba radiocarbon dates were obtained, these 
Maltese monuments were viewed as a provincial 
reflection of the beehive tombs and Megalithic 
walls of Mycenean Greece of the second millen¬ 
nium, while the Maltese taste for spirals was also 
seen as imitation of the art of the Aegean. These 
notions are now out of the question. 

Some quiet reflection, and a modicum of 
experimental archaeology, has shown conclu¬ 
sively that the Megalithic monuments of north¬ 
ern Europe, Stonehenge and the cairns of the 
British Isles and France did not need vast work 
forces for their construction. So there is nothing 
mysterious in a prehistoric population of 10,000 
or so on Malta and Gozo carrying out the 
projects whose remains amaze us today. What 
needed to be explained was the organization and 
motivation of these projects. 

Colin Renfrew has drawn an analogy between 
Malta and Easter Island, where rows of stone 
ancestor figures were erected by competing lin¬ 
eage groups. The traditional social organization 
of the area is not a state, but it is more than a 
family structure, being what has been called a 
‘chiefdom’. The chief is owed obligations by his 
people and in turn redistributes the gifts they 
make to him. Although his powers of coercion 
are limited, he is able to organize important 
undertakings. In this way an uncomplicated 
political structure might be capable of monu¬ 
mental building projects. Following this line of 
reasoning, Renfrew divides Malta and Gozo into 
six provinces, each related to a temple or tem¬ 
ple cluster. 10 


The ‘chiefdom’ model treats Malta in isola¬ 
tion. It suggests how the temple-building process 
may have functioned, but it leaves unanswered 
the fundamental questions of why it began and 
how it could be carried to such lengths. Why did 
Malta develop in this way while the other small 
Mediterranean islands did not? What was par¬ 
ticular about Malta’s situation? The answer may 
lie in its relationship with Sicily. 

The relationship was close. The first pottery 
on Malta is a variant of Stentinello ware. Some 
forms of Stentinello decoration—impressions 
from true cardium shells, rocker decoration and 
lozenge stamps—have not been found. But the 
closely spaced patterns, the color and the tex¬ 
ture of the pottery place them in the same fam¬ 
ily. And subsequently Maltese pottery, down to 
the end of the temple-building age, develops hand 
in hand with the Sicilian sequence. The Late 
Neolithic pottery of Malta is a polished red ware, 
found in bowls often having angular necks. The 
Late Neolithic pottery of Sicily is also a pol¬ 
ished red ware, also frequently used for vessels 
with angular profiles. Early Bronze Age pottery 
in Sicily begins with simple incision on grey ware 
(the San Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia 
type), which is paralleled in the Zebbug pottery 
of Malta, itself following directly on the red ware 
in the mid-fourth millennium and representing 
a distinct break in the Maltese pottery tradition 
up to that time. One reason for the diffusion of 
Sicilian pottery of the San Cono-Piano Notaro- 
Grotta Zubbia type in Malta has become clear 
on the basis of results from the excavation of 
the Neolithic site of Serra del Palco at Milena in 
the area of Agrigento. At this site an enclosure 
of Neolithic date continued to be respected at 
the beginning of the Bronze Age. Votive depos¬ 
its were made containing small jars of the San 
Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia pottery 
packed with ochre. The red variety of this natu¬ 
ral pigment was valued as magical substance 
from early times. It was also used in Malta, es¬ 
pecially with burials. Ochre is not native to the 
Maltese islands and must have been imported. 
Sicily is the nearest source, and a recent study, 
based on the discoveries at Serra di Palco, has 
suggested convincingly that in the Early Bronze 
Age Sicilian ochre was shipped to Malta in con¬ 
tainers of San Cono-Piano Notaro Grotta 
Zubbia ware, which contributed to the new fash¬ 
ion of pottery in Malta. 11 
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Obsidian reached Malta steadily, from 
Pantelleria and probably from Lipari. The flint 
used on Malta is probably Sicilian. The querns 
of volcanic stone are unquestionably so. The 
closest source for the alabaster of which some 
figurines were made would be the south coast 
of Sicily. Other imports, such as the fragment of 
Serra d’Alto ware from Skorba, may have passed 
through Sicily. On Sicily, the two hypogea of 
Calaforno in the southeastern part of the island 
are reminiscent of the hypogeum of Hal Saflieni. 

The reconstruction of economic relations 
between the two islands in the Neolithic and 
the first stages of the Bronze Age has recently 
been elevated from the study of the durable 
materials preserved in archaeological deposits 
to the level of the consideration of the perish¬ 
able materials which are not completely lost to 
us if we have the imagination to recapture their 
role in prehistory. We owe to Brian McConnell 
the exposition of the theory that the precocious 
development of prehistoric Malta was the result 
of Malta’s textile trade with Sicily. 12 

The wool trade has a peculiar character which 
it has maintained over the long centuries during 
which documentary evidence is available, be¬ 
ginning under the Roman Empire. The centers 
of textile production import the raw material, 
often from great distances. Thus it has been 
observed: 

England became the chief centre of wool 
growing because the country was both suit¬ 
able and sparsely populated, two factors 
which have always controlled where wool 
could be grown. They applied, first in Eng¬ 
land, later in Spain, and finally in Australia, 
and they constitute the reason why wool 
has rarely been produced where it is manu¬ 
factured into cloth. 13 

Furthermore, the finished wool textiles are not 
infrequently returned to the source of the wool. 
To substantiate this apparently illogical phenom¬ 
enon it is not necessary to consider the history 
of weaving in medieval Florence or England. 
One can find appropriate documents from 
Bronze Age Anatolia. Shortly after 2,000 BC a 
group of Assyrian merchants took up residence 
at Kanesh in Anatolia. Their archives have come 
to light during excavations and are invaluable 
for the light they shed on the interregional trade 


of the period. This commerce was based on the 
exchange of raw materials (gold and silver) from 
Anatolia for Mesopotamian textiles and tin 
shipped from its source through Mesopotamia. 14 
This kind of commerce can now be traced back 
into the third millennium thanks to the discov¬ 
ery of the archives of the Palace of Ebla in Syria. 15 
We need not wonder that the shepherds of Sicily 
bought woolen textiles from the Maltese to 
whom they had sold the wool initially. There 
was no lack of sheep in Anatolia in the Bronze 
Age, yet imported textiles found a ready market 
there. 

An important reason for this trade is the de¬ 
mands on the time available to the subsistence 
family that makes its own clothing. This pres¬ 
sure is obvious to any traveler who has watched 
peasant women spinning while walking along 
the road or in the midst of other tasks. But the 
textile industry that would capitalize on the 
peasant market for cloth must have organized 
its production well above the household level. 
So it is, according to McConnell’s hypothesis, 
that the Maltese were brought to the level of 
social organization that is reflected in the Mega- 
lithic temples of the islands. The Maltese tem¬ 
ples, no less than the Cathedral of Florence, are 
monuments to the wool trade. 16 

In Sicily the result of the Maltese wool trade 
would have been the establishment of a network 
of contacts and the maintenance of a homoge¬ 
neous material culture, exactly as we see it 
maintained in the Stentinello period. The same 
cultural homogeneity marks the late Neolithic 
in Sicily. Lipari has provided the best group of 
Late Neolithic red ware, called Diana Ware af¬ 
ter the area at the foot of the Lipari acropolis 
atop which the settlement stood during the 
fourth millennium. The angular profiles and 
tubular handles of this style are as characteristic 
as its color (figures 21 and 22). It was certainly 
common across Sicily, though none of the 
findspots, even Contrada Diana itself, tell us 
anything about a Diana village. 

A major element of the succeeding phase of 
the Early Age of Metals in Sicily is known as San 
Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia after the three 
principal sites where pottery of this type has been 
discovered (figure 23). Excepting the huts of the 
period at Piano Vento (Palma di Montechiaro) 
near Agrigento, no villages are known. Our evi¬ 
dence comes from tombs, chamber tombs like 
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Figure 21 Syracuse Museum, vase of the Diana style 
from Matrensa 



Figure 22 Syracuse Museum, vase of the Diana style 
from Matrensa 



Figure 23 Licata, Navarra collection, vase of the San 
Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia style 



those we have already met and known tradition¬ 
ally in Sicily as ‘oven tombs’ or ‘tombe a forno’, 
although the description ‘entrance shaft and 
chamber’ might be more precise (figure 24). The 
earliest chamber tombs known in Sicily have been 
excavated at Piano Vento. They were created by 
digging out a chamber in the compact subsoil. 
They stand at the head of the long history of the 
Sicilian chamber tomb, which came to be cut into 
limestone enlarged and embellished as the Bronze 
Age progressed. 

The pottery of the San Cono-Piano Notaro- 
Grotta Zubbia type has a decoration of sinuous 
and often solitary lines on a dark ground. The 
repertoire of shapes is dominated by bowls and 
jars. The first bronze blades known in Sicily also 
appear in these contexts. The pottery of the tran¬ 
sitional phase between Late Neolithic and San 
Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia in a necropo¬ 
lis of chamber tombs at Piano Vento (Palma di 
Montechiaro) is also dark surfaced but the deco¬ 
ration is inlaid in large cut-out areas on the sur¬ 
face. 

At the end of this poorly defined age in Sicil¬ 
ian prehistory the sense of cultural unity across 
the island is broken. Several pottery styles are 
known which reflect conflicting traditions. They 
are found in stratigraphic sequence in the im¬ 
portant cave sites of Chiusazza near Syracuse 
and Vecchiuzzo in the mountains behind the 
northern Sicilian coast. This evidence suggests 
that they are successive, and if so, each endured 
a far briefer time than earlier styles. These new 
groups are the Chiusazza Style, pottery deco¬ 
rated with unsymmetrical designs in matt (dull) 
paint on a light background, the Serraferlicchio 
Style of decoration in black on a red ground, 
and finally the Malpasso Style, a monochrome 
red-surfaced pottery whose deep goblets and 
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tongue-topped handles already suggest a knowl¬ 
edge of metal vases where such forms are natu¬ 
ral to the material. The Malpasso style is 
characteristic of a necropolis of chamber tombs 
at Calascibetta near Enna in the center of Sicily. 
Although the chronology is very unsure, it is 
possible to hazard the suggestion that this di¬ 
versity reflects the breakdown of the economic 
ties which had promoted uniformity in an ear¬ 
lier age. The abrupt end of the civilization that 
created the Maltese temples, based, at least in 
part, on the wool trade with Sicily, may have 
been at least part of the chain of events reflected 
in this change. 

Similarly the demand for obsidian failed in 
the Early Bronze Age. The reason for the col¬ 
lapse of the trade may not really lie with the 
introduction of metal blades, which must have 
remained rare and expensive. Flint was the al¬ 
ternative for stone cutting tools. But in any case, 
following the period of rippled-surface finely 
burnished pottery called Piano Conte on Lipari, 
the islands, in the early Bronze Age, entered a 
period which has been interpreted as one of iso¬ 
lation and poverty. 

The Early Bronze Age 

In the four-fold scheme constructed by the great 
Paolo Orsi, the Castelluccian Culture represented 
the first phase of Sicilian prehistory following 
the Neolithic. Radiocarbon dates place one 
Castelluccian site, La Muculufa, around 2,200- 
2,100 BC. But considering the abundance of 
Castelluccian remains, it is obvious that this 
phase of Sicilian prehistory was a long one. The 
Castelluccian Age may well begin before 2,500 
and continue into the early centuries of the sec¬ 
ond millennium. 

Orsi’s excavations at Castelluccio near Noto 
were made in 1892 and 1893. The site enjoys a 
magnificent position at the edge of the Hyblaean 
uplands to the southwest of Syracuse. The lime¬ 
stone plateau of this region has been carved by 
its streams into a maze of ridges separated by 
gorges. Travel is difficult. The soil is poor. It is 
still a region of herdsmen. From these heights 
Castelluccio looks south toward the sea from a 
position of security on an isolated spur of lime¬ 
stone. What must have been a small village oc¬ 
cupied the top of the site. Erosion had erased its 


remains, but Orsi recovered quantities of mate¬ 
rial from secondary deposits (referred to as a 
dump) on the side of the plateau. 

The pottery of the Castelluccian Culture is 
brilliantly decorated in black on a red ground, 
which in reality is a slip applied over the light- 
colored surface of the clay (figure 25). Occa¬ 
sionally the black lines are bordered in white. 
The color pattern of Castelluccian wares thus 
has clear antecedents in Serraferlicchio pottery. 
The design patterns are wholly different. The 
Serraferlicchio potters inscribed their vases with 
diagonal stripes and introduced disconnected 
filling motives into the intervening spaces. This 
kind of decoration fitted naturally on vases 
whose globular shapes come from a fully ce¬ 
ramic tradition uninfluenced by metal proto¬ 
types. It is far different in Castelluccian. In its 
more complicated phases, the decoration is an¬ 
gularly precise and structurally interconnected. 
It develops complex fields of diamond patterns, 
triangles, herringbones, wavy lines, and arching 
borders. The shapes of Castelluccian pottery are 
distinctive. There are the usual small cups, jugs 
and basins, but shapes become exaggerated and 
new eye-catching types are introduced. The most 
common among the latter is the open bowl on 
a pedestal, generally supported by handles con¬ 
necting the two. The inventiveness of the 
Castelluccian potters appears in the elongation 



Figure 25 Licata Museum, Castelluccian-style vase 
from La Muculufa 
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of the necks or bodies of jugs, combinations of 
asymmetrical handles and exaggerated rims and 
feet. Beside the painted wares there is a class of 
monochrome black pottery carrying incised 
decoration. Its shapes and decoration repeat 
those of the painted pottery. 

Castelluccian pottery has regional subdivi¬ 
sions to a greater degree than even the most 
widespread of the preceding pottery styles, 
Stentinello and Diana for example. There are 
differences between tomb pottery, consisting 
generally of smaller vases with simple decora¬ 
tion, and the more elaborately decorated pot¬ 
tery from settlements. The Castelluccian ware 
from the area surrounding Mt Aetna is the sim¬ 
plest variety. The most familiar Castelluccian is 
from the area around Ragusa, where decorative 
motives appear in a developed but restrained 
fashion. Castelluccio itself has rather simple 
material from tombs, but the pottery from the 
village refuse deposits recovered by Orsi has 
abundant and undisciplined decoration. 
Agrigentine Castelluccian is different again, with 
a taste for elaboration of designs, a tendency 
which is carried farther in the Castelluccian of 
western Sicily. In fact, with some justice one 
might speak of the Castelluccian style as a loose 
union of regional groups. 

This term is useful to describe cases where 
contemporary regional units are clearly in con¬ 
tact, but retain their own individuality. The 
pottery of the Castelluccian groups suggests close 
and frequent contact among them. On the other 
hand there is a period in Early Bronze Age Sicily 
(following the period typified by San Cono-Pi- 
ano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia ceramics) when the 
evidence of pottery suggests local autonomy and 
isolation. At this time we seem to be witnessing 
the break-up of the network of communications 
which had been maintained, at least in part, by 
the Maltese wool trade and the Lipari obsidian 
industry. But in Castelluccian times there can be 
no question that regular contact was once more 
effectively established over much of the island. 
As we shall see below, one force operating in 
this direction was the political integration of the 
Castelluccian villages in regional confederations. 

At Castelluccio Orsi also explored thirty-six 
chamber tombs which open directly onto the 
cliff face. The tombs revealed evidence of suc¬ 
cessive depositions, the earlier occupants uncer¬ 
emoniously swept toward the side of the tomb 


to make way for the newcomers. The pottery 
was somewhat meager and poor, but there were 
numerous stone amulets in the form of axes. 
There were almost no metal finds, only what is 
apparently the crosspiece of a small balance and 
some other fragments. 

The glory of the Castelluccian necropolis is 
the architecture of the tombs. They are both 
single and double chambers. The chambers of 
the more elaborate tombs are recessed from the 
cliff face and are preceded by porticoes also cut 
out of the limestone formation. Two sculptured 
closing stones also remained to reward the ex¬ 
cavator. The image sculpted on both is the same, 
a scene of copulation (figure 26). The male is 
reduced to a penis, the female has an armature¬ 
like body dominated by two gigantic spiral eyes. 
A better image for defending against the Evil 
Eye would be difficult to imagine. The eye, agent 
of evil but also protective charm, is joined by 
the second line of defense, any piercing horn or 
weapon that can penetrate the eye. Since the 
calamities of the Evil Eye frequently involve 



Figure 26 Syracuse Museum, closing stone of tomb 
from Castelluccio 
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impotence, the swollen penis is an effective 
charm, and especially so because of the superfi¬ 
cial similarity between the eye and the vulva. 
There is a long tradition of this superstition and 
charms against it in Sicily, which we have al¬ 
ready seen operating in the decoration of 
Stentinello pottery. 

Stone carving in an architectural setting raises 
the question of possible Maltese inspiration for 
Castelluccian tomb design. But the subject of 
the Castelluccian closing stones is not Maltese, 
nor is the portico architecture of the more elabo¬ 
rate tombs at Castelluccio. Furthermore, the 
Castelluccian Culture, to the best of our present 
information, arose at a time when the temple 
culture of Malta had already fallen into eclipse. 
This happened not long after the year 3,000. 
Subsequently the ruins of the temple of Tantien 
were occupied by a cremation cemetery, which 
belonged to a new people who had no respect 
for the traditions of the past. Rather than Mal¬ 
tese influence, it seems that the porticoes of the 
Castelluccian tombs must reflect the architec¬ 
ture of buildings in Sicily which have yet to be 
discovered. 

Maltese inspiration has also been claimed for 
the facade treatment of a group of Castelluccian 
tombs recently published from Donnafugata near 
the south coastal plain not far from Camarina. 
These tombs are built chambers rather than rock- 
cut, and the dirt face at either side of the door¬ 
ways was faced with upright stones. The effect is 
not unlike that of the doorway of the temple at 
Hagar Qim, but the motivation is practical as 
well as decorative. The idea could easily have 
occurred independently to the Sicilian tomb build¬ 
ers as it did in Sardinia where a similar treatment 
is given to the facades of the so-called Giants’ 
Tombs. Occasionally Castellucian tombs were 
approached by a short dromos (entry corridor). 

Porticoed tombs such as are known at 
Castelluccio are also found at Cava d’lspica and 
Cava Lazzaro in the same area but at the base 
of the Hyblaean plateau. A further instance is 
known from Monte Sole (Licata, figure 27). In 
this case the interior chamber is relatively small 
but it was entered from the portico through a 
rectangular vestibule. 

Generally, however, the Castelluccian cham¬ 
ber tomb is a small cavity (barely 1.2 to 1.5 
meters, 4 to 5 ft in diameter) cut into a lime¬ 
stone bank. 
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Figure 27 Licata, chamber tomb 

The doorway may be slightly recessed, occa¬ 
sionally creating a porch before the tomb. Carv¬ 
ing around the doorways, niches before the 
tombs, and multiple tomb chambers reached 
through a single door are known. Burial in natu¬ 
ral fissures in the rock also occurs, following a 
tradition also known in the earlier phases of the 
Bronze Age. At La Muculufa, the area immedi¬ 
ately outside such a burial cave was paved with 
simple rectangular terracotta tiles. The debris 
of funeral meals or sacrifices was found on this 
paving and has been noted elsewhere in associa¬ 
tion with Castelluccian tombs. 

With the Castelluccians the chamber tomb 
came above ground. But the idea of the cham¬ 
ber tomb was already a thousand years old. We 
have met it in Malta not long after 4,000 and in 
fourth-millennium Sicily. In southern Italy the 
oldest chamber tomb, also of the underground 
type, belongs to a phase of the Neolithic con¬ 
temporary with Diana pottery. The chamber 
tomb, however, appears in an area far more 
extensive than southern Italy and Sicily alone. It 
is known in the Near East, the Aegean, south¬ 
ern Russia; in the form of mortuary houses it 
occurs across the Eurasian plain. In the west it 
is met in the Iberian Peninsula and in France. In 
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essence, the Egyptian mastaba tomb is a cham¬ 
ber tomb. Some have traced the genesis of all 
chamber tombs to Egypt. Others feel that the 
Italian tombs are the oldest and therefore that 
the chamber tomb has its roots in the western 
Mediterranean. 

Yet in this phenomenon perhaps we are wit¬ 
nessing social development rather than the 
propagation of an architectural form. Although 
there are exceptions, it appears that in much of 
the world in which the chamber tomb is found, 
its coming marks a distinct change in the rela¬ 
tions of the dead and the living. Where previ¬ 
ously the dead had found a place within the 
boundaries of the community, they are now 
given their own house and their own place. 
Thus one may detect a growing complexity in 
the life of the members of the community, no 
longer united in a single family or clan and no 
longer willing to tolerate the dead of other fami¬ 
lies in their midst. Once the idea of multiple 
burial in chamber tombs reached Sicily a tradi¬ 
tion was established which was to endure, 
among the non-Greek peoples of the island, 
even after the coming of the Greeks in the eighth 
century. There is no compelling reason to at¬ 
tribute any of the modifications of the cham¬ 
ber tomb during its history in Sicily to any 
influence from other areas where it is also 
known, especially the Aegean. 17 

The appearance of the chamber tomb marches 
hand in hand with the spread of copper metal¬ 
lurgy. The two phenomena may be unrelated. 
But they suggest the ease with which social ideas 
and technological information travelled even in 
the fourth millennium. At an earlier date the 
same statement could be made about painted 
pottery and Neolithic agricultural practices. 
Once the way of the sea was open, knowledge 
and curiosity knew no boundaries. 

A small Castelluccian settlement was exca¬ 
vated in the opening years of this century at 
Branco Grande on the sea near Camarina on 
the south coast of Sicily. Its circular huts meas¬ 
ured approximately 6 meters (19 ft 8 in) in di¬ 
ameter. There were no interior posts to support 
the roof, and roof and walls were evidently made 
of light materials, probably wattle and daub for 
the walls and thatch for the roof. They rested 
on a low base of stone. The settlement was sur¬ 
rounded by a defense wall. A larger Castelluccian 
village has now been investigated at Melilli north 



of Syracuse (figure 28). Once again erosion had 
destroyed all vestiges of the buildings, but the 
settlement, measuring some 90 meters (295 ft) 
across, was protected by a stout fortification 
wall. This structure was 3 meters (10 ft) wide 
and was strengthened by semicircular towers. 
Identical fortifications have come to light on the 
peninsula of Thapsos on the Bay of Augusta a 
few kilometers from Syracuse and Melilli. 
Thapsos was to be the site of a great Middle 
Bronze Age emporium. Once again there is no 
trace of the settlement, but it seems reasonable 
to attribute the wall to a Castelluccian commu¬ 
nity on the site. 

These fortifications have great significance for 
the international relations of the Castelluccians. 
They are replicas of the fortifications with tow¬ 
ers belonging to the later third millennium at 
Lerna in the Argolid in Greece, those on the 
island of Syros in the Aegean, and at Los Millares 
in Spain. Clearly, the knowledge of advances in 
military architecture travelled swiftly too. 

Further Castelluccian domestic architecture 
has been revealed at Manfria just west of Gela. 
At this site excavation revealed two buildings 
which served as the centers of what were pre¬ 
sumably two farmsteads, each with a house 
surrounded by sheds and silos. One of the main 
buildings is more than 10 meters (32 ft 9 in) 
long, the other half that size. Their floors were 
sunk below ground level, and the roof was sup¬ 
ported by a series of posts set along the long 
axis of the building. The superstructure was 
again of perishable materials. Outside the two 
main buildings there were a number of very small 
silos and ovens. The cooking appears to have 
been done outside. The bone material shows that 
there was little hunting. Meat was obtained from 
sheep and goat, followed by pig with some cat¬ 
tle present. We may imagine agriculture was 
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carried on with the same crops raised during 
the Neolithic. Chamber tombs on the ridge above 
the site served as the abode of the dead. 

There is some question whether the buildings 
at Manfria are part of a true village or represent 
one, or possibly two, farmsteads. If the latter 
alternative is the case, we should not wonder at 
the presence of chamber tombs, characteristic 
of the multi-family community, at what may 
have been the holding of a single family. Fash¬ 
ions from larger centers of the Castelluccian 
world, of which one was surely modern Gela, 
would have influenced the residents of the farm¬ 
steads. From Gela comes one of the most inter¬ 
esting documents bearing on Castelluccian 
religion (figure 29). This is a group of seven 
phallos-like objects of terracotta found in a 
pottery plate. Such horns are omnipresent in 
Castelluccian surroundings. One might call them 
household gods, thinking of the equally primi¬ 
tive Roman lares and penates, but there is also 
something of the protective charm about them, 
much like the Greek herm with its prominent, 
often erect, penis. The symbolism of the phallic 
charm has already been encountered on the 
Castelluccian tomb portals. 

Castelluccian mining is known from the area 
of Ragusa where the Castelluccians worked the 
flint mines of Monte Tabuto. They subsequently 
used the mining galleries for burials. 

Up to this point there is little in our picture of 
the Castelluccians which would not seem appro¬ 
priate to earlier ages. If one excepts the chamber 
tomb and their exiguous metal tools, the village 
life of the Castelluccians seems hardly different 



Figure 29 Gela Museum, dish with terracotta horns 


from the Neolithic. Evidence from one new exca¬ 
vation, however, suggests that Castelluccian Sic¬ 
ily may have known some form of political and 
religious confederation. The site in question is La 
Muculufa. Situated in the valley of the Salso River 
some 20 kilometers (12.4 miles) from its mouth, 
La Muculufa is part of a crest formed by lime¬ 
stone beds that are folded almost vertically in an 
east-west direction. As the Salso made its valley 
it wore a gorge through this barrier and stripped 
the peaks to their present bare state. The peak to 
the west of the river is known as Monte dei Drasi; 
the one to the east is La Muculufa. Together they 
are visible from Caltanissetta, 30 kilometers to 
the north. 

During a brief period, perhaps no more than 
a century or two about 2,200-2,100 BC, as es¬ 
tablished by 21 radiocarbon dates, La Muculufa 
was the site of a Castelluccian village and sanc¬ 
tuary. The abandonment of the place may have 
been due to the failure of springs on the hill. 
The village was located at the foot of the ex¬ 
posed rock crest. To date six buildings have been 
excavated; most are similar to the huts from 
Branco Grande. One kitchen was preserved 
outside a hut. As excavation progresses, the 
entire village will be uncovered. 

For the present the great importance of La 
Muculufa is its sanctuary. Situated at the eastern 
extremity of the long crest of the hill, it occupies 
a small platform lodged between the sheer wall 
of the peak and a second vertically inclined wall 
of rock which long ago split away from the main 
mass. On a clear day Mt Aetna appears on the 
horizon, and one can easily envisage the dawn at 
La Muculufa when the rising sun illuminates the 
sanctuary with a burst of light. Ancient religious 
observances often took place at dawn or soon 
thereafter, and it requires little fantasy to imag¬ 
ine the atmosphere of this miniature Delphi on 
such an occasion (figure 30). 

The sanctuary had no covered buildings. 
Rather, artificial terraces were created to make 
level areas. One of the retaining walls is pre¬ 
served intact. It rests against a large boulder at 
one end, and against the hillside at the other. It 
is almost 2 meters (6 ft 6 in) high. The wall is 
given a distinct batter, or inward inclination, as 
it rises. Unfortunately the area above this and 
its companion terrace wall to the north had been 
thoroughly disturbed in medieval times, but the 
Castelluccian strata were well preserved in front 
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Figure 30 La Muculufa, reconstruction of sanctuary by Anne L.Holloway 


of the terrace walls. Here was found the 
mounded accumulation of innumerable fires and 
grouped around the last of them three vessels. 
Fragments of firewood (the bark had not been 
stripped from the logs) showed the intense heat 
over which lambs and kids had been cooked. It 
seems that these were butchered elsewhere, be¬ 
cause few of the carcasses arrived at the sanctu¬ 
ary with their lower limbs. The pottery from 
the sanctuary is extraordinary. Technically it is 
superbly made and fired. Its decoration is often 
rich and individual, so much so that research 
still in progress suggests the possibility of iden¬ 
tifying the work of individual craftsmen. And 
the contrast with the collection of pottery from 
the village site shows how much emphasis was 
placed on the use of fine ware in the sanctuary. 
There is twice as much decorated pottery in the 
sanctuary as in the village. And the sheer quan¬ 
tity of material from the sanctuary, as well as 


the group of vessels left in place surrounding a 
ritual hearth, shows that these abundantly deco¬ 
rated vases were also intended to remain where 
they had been used as offerings to the gods. 

Another observation made by Susan S. Lukesh, 
who is working with the pottery from the exca¬ 
vation, is that in the sanctuary there are groups 
of decorative patterns, one might say workshop 
pattern series, that do not occur in the village 
sample, at least up to now. Hypothetically it is 
plausible to suggest that there were outsiders 
coming to the sanctuary and making offerings, 
and there is further evidence to trace some of the 
‘foreign’ decorative patterns to sites around the 
valley where surface collections have been made. 
Tentatively, therefore, one may identify La 
Muculufa as the seat of a cult common to the 
villages of the lower Salso Valley. And if the vil¬ 
lagers met at stated intervals for religious pur¬ 
poses, it is a small step to envisaging a political 
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side to their meetings. The entire history of an¬ 
cient leagues and federations, whether in Greece 
or Italy, is full of such early political unions based 
on sanctuaries, the most relevant to the present 
context being the primitive Latin League which 
met at the sanctuary of Jupiter Latiarius on the 
Alban Mountain south of Rome. The sanctuary 
at La Muculufa is simply an earlier instance of 
the same phenomenon. 

The Sicilian—Maltese wool trade of the 
fourth millennium had certainly been interrupted 
by the calamity that brought an end to the tem¬ 
ple civilization on Malta. But connections with 
Malta were maintained by the Castelluccians. 
Just south of Syracuse, a trading station has been 
discovered at Ognina. Today the site is a small 
island at the entrance to a narrow harbor; ear¬ 
lier it was certainly a promontory projecting 
from the coast. There is both Maltese pottery of 
the Tarxien Cemetery type and Castelluccian 
ware at Ognina. The Castelluccian material, 
however, belongs to the dark surfaced mono¬ 
chrome variety, in some instances very difficult 
to distinguish from the Maltese sherds. This cir¬ 
cumstance has led to some perhaps overhopefiil 
identification of Maltese material at other sites. 

From the west of Spain or southern France— 
came the so-called ‘Bell Beakers’ which have been 
found in Castelluccian contexts. We shall have 



more to say about these vases and their signifi¬ 
cance in discussing the Conca d’Oro Culture of 
the Palermo area. 

The most eloquent testimony to the radius of 
Castelluccian contacts with the outside world 
conies from a group of singular bone plaques 
(figure 31). These objects are generally fashioned 
from the long bones of caprines, although one 
at least was made from an animal’s incisor. They 
are worked so as to leave a row of button-like 
knobs down their length. The plaques are occa¬ 
sionally plain, but often they are delicately 
worked, the surface surrounding the knobs criss¬ 
crossed in a net pattern, the knobs themselves 
decorated with stars and wavy lines. 

The plaques defy interpretation as functional 
objects. The curvature of the bone and the dif¬ 
ferences in size and shape make them impracti¬ 
cal for any use that has been suggested for them, 
as decorations for dagger sheaths or the like. 
One school of thought would make them styl¬ 
ized female idols endowed with multiple breasts 
like the Artemis of Ephesus and other female 
divinities of Asia Minor. The Castelluccians, 
however, were not quite so abstract in their ren¬ 
dering of the human figure, as is shown by their 
terracotta figurines, some of them decorated, all 
of them at least as anatomically correct as gin¬ 
gerbread men. Paired holes at the ends of some 
of the plaques suggest that they were worn 
around the neck. So if not figurines, they may 
well have been amulets. They arefound in tombs 
as well as in settlement context, which further 
suggest their importance as personal possessions. 
Such plaques, moreover, have been found far 

Figure 31 Syracuse Museum, 
bone plaque from Castelluccio 
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outside Sicily. There is a plaque from Malta, 
another from southern Italy, and in the east they 
have been found in Greece, at Lerna near Argos, 
and at Troy at the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
where three plaques were excavated by 
Schliemann. In all cases the contexts are of the 
late third millennium. 

From Sicily there are seventeen plaques dis¬ 
tributed widely over the Castelluccian territory. 
This evidence, compared with the sporadic pat¬ 
tern of distribution outside Sicily, shows that 
the plaques were made in Sicily and carried 
abroad by Sicilians. The routes along which they 
passed were the avenues by which ideas and 
techniques from the east came west. The design 
of fortifications, knowledge of metallurgy and 
the notion of the city of the dead all traveled in 
this way. Although one tends to attribute the 
diffusion of such concepts to easterners coming 
west, there is no reason to exclude the initiative 
of the Sicilians. To what degree formal ties of 
exchange and hospitality, a variety of the Kula 
system examined on pp. 12-13, were instrumen¬ 
tal in the relationships must remain speculation. 
But it would be natural to assume that they 
played a part. And in the bone plaques one may 
possibly have items that belonged to such a fra¬ 
ternity and were actually exchanged among its 
members over an area from Malta to Troy. 

Castelluccian ties with the east have been 
emphasized in studies of the decorative patterns 
of Castelluccian pottery by Giuliana Sluga 
Messina. 18 One of these is a cruciform figure 
developed from attached diamonds, or chains 
of the same figures (figure 32). These and other 
less unusual patterns, for example cross-hatched 
triangles, checkerboard patterns, chevrons and 
wavy lines, are compared by the author to the 
painted pottery of the Near East, especially Iran, 
and Anatolia, introducing the possibility of a 
migration of peoples from this area to the west 
and eventually to Sicily. But doubt falls on this 
theory simply because of the widely differing 
places and times from which these parallels are 
taken. In addition, there is a single crucial ob¬ 
jection to it. The cruciform figure that forms 
the core of the argument is present in the west 
long before it appears on any eastern pottery. It 
occurs in the painting of the Grotta di Porto 
Badisco in Apulia, datable to the Mesolithic (fig¬ 
ure 33). This configuration, like most geometric 
patterns of decorated pottery of the Neolithic 



Figure 32 Ragusa Museum, vase of the Castelluccio 
style from Castiglione 



Figure 33 Grotto of Porto Badisco, painting 

and Early Bronze Age, may well come from tex¬ 
tiles. Such figures, descendants of long forgot¬ 
ten amulets, are still made by children today. 
Their name in the English-speaking world, 
‘God’s Eyes’, indicates their origins all too clearly. 

None the less, the question remains why the 
Early Bronze Age turned to elaborate decora¬ 
tion of its pottery after the monochrome styles 
prevalent in the Late Neolithic and at the open¬ 
ing of the Early Bronze Age. To be sure, the 
Castelluccian technique has its roots in the 
Serraferlicchio style, but this consideration does 
not explain the motivation for the flowering of 
geometric decoration we see, especially at La 
Muculufa and in the complex Castelluccian 
pottery of western Sicily. It is possible that the 
excavations of La Muculufa offer at least a 
partial explanation of this phenomenon. What 
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is evident in the sanctuary of La Muculufa is the 
competition of different villages to make the 
finest and most beautifully decorated vessels to 
bring and deposit at the common gathering 
place. Just as tomb pottery tends to be banal, 
the pottery destined for the sanctuary was the 
finest that the offerer could obtain. This compe¬ 
tition fueled displays of virtuosity by the 
Castelluccian painters, and ritual uses may in¬ 
deed be the motivating force behind the rebirth 
of painted pottery itself. If so, the beginning of 
the new popularity of painted wares would co¬ 
incide with the creation of the federal sanctuar¬ 
ies in the Early Bronze Age. 

On the Aeolian Islands the third millennium 
witnessed the rise of what is termed the Capo 
Graziano Culture. There are several well-docu¬ 
mented villages of this period in the islands. At 
first the villages are located close to the shore, 
for example Contrada Diana at the foot of the 
Lipari acropolis, Piano del Porto on Filicudi, the 
site above the port at Alicudi, and Point Peppa 
Maria on Panarea. Later the settlements move 
to the safety of the heights of the islands. The 
character of the villages remains unchanged, as 
shown by the type site of the Capo Graziano 
Culture, La Montagnola del Capo Graziano on 
Filicudi, or by similar sites in defensive posi¬ 
tions, the Lipari acropolis and Serra dei Cianfi 
on Salina (figure 34). The huts are oval shaped. 
Their floors were generally sunk below the sur¬ 
face level. The superstructure was of perishable 


material. On the acropolis of Lipari a signifi¬ 
cantly larger Capo Graziano building, 18 me¬ 
ters (59 ft) on its long axis, was separated from 
the rest of the settlement by an enclosure wall. 
This building, which clearly had some special 
function, and its neighbors were found below 
an impressive sequence of settlements superim¬ 
posed one on the other. They cover a span of 
time that extends well into the first millennium. 

Capo Graziano pottery is monochrome and 
grey in color with simple decoration of dots or 
incised wavy lines. The forms, from bowls to 
large containers, are generally simple ceramic 
types (figure 35). 

Several features beside imported pottery show 
that from its beginning the Capo Graziano Cul¬ 
ture was in touch with the Aegean. The huts were 
made with potsherd pavements characteristic of 
Greece in the later third millennium. As in the 
same area, but rarely encountered in the west, 
there were pits dug beside the huts. Small 
terracotta anchor-shaped hooks of uncertain use, 
but also known in the Aegean, are found. But the 
most significant of this group of characteristics is 
the vocabulary of signs which are incised on Capo 
Graziano pottery (figure 36). It may be debated 
whether these are distant relations of the so-called 
‘linear’ scripts of the Aegean world; what is sure 
is that the islanders had come in contact with 
writing and now used written signs, even if in a 
limited way, themselves. Luigi Bernabo Brea, the 
excavator of the prehistoric sites of the Lipari 


Figure 34 Filicudi, village 
of La Montagnola 
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Figure 35 Lipari Museum, vase of the Capo Graziano 
style from Lipari 



X + V ^ 


Figure 36 Signs incised on Capo Graziano and 
Milazzese-style pottery 

Islands, has interpreted this group of characteris¬ 
tics, as well as less specific parallels between Early 
Helladic pottery (late third millennium) in Greece 
and Capo Graziano ceramics, to mean that the 
Capo Graziano people arrived from the east. 19 
At the very least one must agree that they pro¬ 
vided a bridgehead for eastern contacts with Sic¬ 
ily. These were intensified at the end of the Capo 
Graziano period when Aegean pottery appears 
in the later villages of this group. These sherds 
from mainland Greece belonging to what is called 
Late Helladic I and II show that the Capo 
Graziano Culture persisted into the sixteenth 
century. Bernabo Brea has further suggested that 
together with intensified Aegean contact came 
piracy, which prompted the removal of the vil¬ 
lages to defensible heights. 

The coastal northeast of Sicily at this time also 
sees the arrival of inhumation burial inside large 
storage jars (pithoi). Instances are known at 
Messina and Naxos. This rite is typical of west¬ 
ern Asia Minor and belongs to the same current 
of influence, and possibly migration, as the for¬ 
eign characteristics found in the Aeolian Islands. 

One element of Capo Graziano pottery, cups 
with ribbon handles swung well free of the body, 


occurs in the pottery of contemporary sites on 
the north coast collectively representing what is 
known as the Rodi-Tindari-Vallelunga Culture. 
This group, in turn, is contemporary with the 
Castelluccian Culture, a synchronism shown by 
the tomb with elements of both cultures at 
Vallelunga on the border of the Castelluccian 
area in western Sicily and in another at Contrada 
Pergola (Salaparuta). Its influence is seen to the 
south in the tombs at Ribera. The pithos burials 
at Naxos, on the east coast, also contained 
Castelluccian material. 

Capo Graziano vases are also found in west¬ 
ern Sicily in the cemeteries of chamber tombs 
concentrated around Palermo which have been 
referred to as the Conca d’Oro Culture. (This is 
not a consistent ‘culture’ but rather a conven¬ 
ient term for the Early Bronze Age cemeteries of 
chamber tombs in the Palermo area.) The tombs 
are of the early underground type met in the 
San Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia area, 
although double chambers reached by the same 
entrance shaft are common. The pottery, too, 
continues the San Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta 
Zubbia type of incised decoration, though the 
forms, most often small jars, are different. The 
most finely decorated pieces, of the so-called 
Moarda style, appear to be incised translations 
of Castelluccian designs (figure 37). 



Figure 37 Palermo Museum, vase of the Moarda 
style from a tomb of the Conca d’Oro group 
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Figure 38 Palermo Museum, bell beaker from a tomb 
of the Conca d’Oro group 


The tombs, however, were used over a long 
time. In them are found pieces of Serraferlicchio 
ware, the Castelluccian pottery with white edg¬ 
ing to its black decoration often referred to as 
San Ippolito ware, and Capo Graziano ware as 
well. The burials of this area are important for 
the presence of bell beakers, showing contact 
with southern France or Spain (figure 38). This 
class of pottery, which seems to be northern Eu¬ 
ropean in origin, is also found in the British Isles, 
the Low Countries, the Rhineland, as well as in 
central Europe and northern Italy. It regularly 
occurs in tomb groups with distinctive arrow 
heads, bronze blades and archers’ stone wrist- 
guards. Tombs with this distinctive kit are ap¬ 
parently isolated from the general cultures in 
which they occur. The most recent interpreta¬ 
tion of the Beaker Complex suggests that it is 
the equipment of a particular caste with mem¬ 
bership over wide areas and across cultural 
boundaries. 20 This situation would perhaps have 
been similar to what has been tentatively envis¬ 
aged for the Castelluccian bone plaques in our 
discussion above. It means that the beakers 
would have been important symbolic gifts even 
outside the geographical area where tombs with 
the full group of distinctive equipment appear. 
This explains the stray beakers found in 
Castelluccian territory even as far away as 
Manfria near Gela. 

Bernabo Brea has defined the area of contact 
of the Capo Graziano Culture in terms which 


approximate our concept of the loose union of 
regional groups represented by the Castelluccian 
Culture. Besides the sites of the north coast of 
Sicily of the Rodi-Tindari-Vallelunga Culture and 
the important contemporary settlement now un¬ 
der excavation on the island of Pantelleria south 
of Sicily, this group of related units includes the 
Tarxien Cemetery Culture on Malta, whose pot¬ 
tery has some forms, for example small pedestal 
stands, and some incised decorative patterns in 
common with Capo Graziano. The Tarxien Cem¬ 
etery Culture also shares the unusual burial rite 
of cremation with the Aeolian Islands in the pe¬ 
riod of the Capo Graziano Culture. The Tarxien 
Cemetery group were workers in bronze, amply 
demonstrated in the Tarxien cemetery, but not 
characteristic, as far as we know, of the Early 
Bronze Age people of Sicily. 

The Middle and Late Bronze Age 

As the Castelluccian Age was drawing to a close, 
events took place in the far distant Aegean which 
were to have great influence on the future of 
Sicily. The first signs of the transformation of 
what had remained an essentially Neolithic vil¬ 
lage society, as had the Early Bronze Age in Sic¬ 
ily, are visible around the Gulf ofArgos and 
especially at Mycenae. The famous Shaft Graves, 
thirty in number and grouped in two cemeteries 
just below the acropolis of the site, are nothing 
more than greatly enlarged pit graves for multi¬ 
ple burials in which an impractical attempt has 
been made to create a burial chamber by install¬ 
ing a roofing some feet off the floor beneath the 
dirt fill of the shaft. The dazzling riches of the 
six tombs of Grave Circle A excavated by 
Schliemann and Tsountas have long been fa¬ 
mous. The work of Mylonas and Papademitriou 
in Grave Circle B revealed the first and less 
opulently buried warrior barons of Mycenae. 
The character of these people is shown first by 
their skeletal remains, larger and better nour¬ 
ished than those of the commoners of the Argolid 
and second by the bones of the men bearing the 
scars of their bellicose existence. Their weapons 
were revolutionary, among the first swords in 
Greece, and terrifying they were, long rapiers 
which we see in the hands of a sinewy warrior 
shown in the act of dispatching his adversary 
on the magnificent gold ring from Tomb IV. 
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Another weapon of the Mycenean princes was 
the horse and chariot. On the reliefs of the grave 
stelae (tomb markers) erected above the graves 
of Grave Circle A warlords appear in the act of 
running down their victims. 

It was the Shaft Grave Dynasty that shows 
the first evidence of the expansive vitality that 
marks the centuries after 1,600 BC in Greece. 
Under their impetus central administrations of 
Near Eastern type came into being which 
channeled raw materials and human resources 
into industries producing for export as well as 
for home consumption. We know the economic 
aspects of Mycenean life best from the archives 
of clay tablets inscribed in the Linear B script 
found at Pylos and belonging to the end of the 
thirteenth century, as well as by the similar ar¬ 
chives of Knossos in Crete which was under 
Mycenean control when these records were 
made, certainly within a century and perhaps 
less of the Pylos tablets. The best documented 
industry at Pylos is the manufacture of perfume, 
which was evidently shipped in the distinctive 
flasks with side spout but surmounted by a false 
neck with two handles attached to it which give 
the name ‘stirrup jar’ to the form. The trail of 
Mycenean pottery, and especially Mycenean stir¬ 
rup jars, in the centuries from 1,500 to 1,100 
BC is a long one reaching from the Levant and 
Egypt to Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and Spain. No 
less impressive was metal-working at Pylos, 
much of it intended for war. Cabinet work, tex¬ 
tiles, both wool and linen, and faience, are no 
less prominent. And over all this activity there 
is the figure of the Mycenean monarch, hollow¬ 
ing the Shaft Grave Period he and his like were 
buried in the great underground ‘beehive’ or 
tholos tombs in which monumental building and 
skillful engineering were united to their task. 

In many ways, and especially in the arts, the 
Myceneans followed the example of the Minoans 
in Crete, whose cities had first developed at the 
opening of the second millennium. But beyond 
the Aegean, Crete made contact only with Egypt 
and the Levant, not with the west, until about 
1,200 BC. 

Mycenean industry required raw materials on 
a scale unknown to the village societies of an 
earlier date in Greece. Timber, clay, agricultural 
produce and wool, even possibly silver and gold, 
could be had at home. Copper and tin, how¬ 
ever, came from abroad. In an earlier day, the 


villages of Greece may have been content to exist 
on the borders of the Near East and to share its 
metal supplies, including copper from Cyprus 
and tin from those mysterious sources, possibly 
in Czechoslovakia or Anatolia, that had made 
possible tin bronze earlier than elsewhere at third 
millennium Troy. But the expanded Mycenean 
consumption of metal must have stimulated the 
search for new supplies. It can be no coinci¬ 
dence that Mycenean pottery appears in Sar¬ 
dinia in the fourteenth century, just at the time 
when Sardinian copper would have been of use 
to the intensified metal production of Italy and 
Sicily and of Mycenean Greece as well. Although 
physical analysis has not yet been able to give 
us a definitive answer as to the source of the 
Bronze Age ingots from Sardinia, it would be 
remarkable indeed if they were made from any¬ 
thing else than local ore. These same ingots, 
however, were cast in the peculiar ‘ox hide’ shape 
used in the eastern Mediterranean. 

All this lay in the future when the Shaft Grave 
Dynasty was ruling Mycenae. But in one way 
the Shaft Graves illustrate contact with the west, 
just as do the first Mycenean sherds, belonging 
to this epoch, which have been found at Vivara 
in the Bay of Naples. The Shaft Graves are rich 
in amber. The source is Baltic, but the work¬ 
manship of the amber beads from the Shaft 
Graves suggests that the finished pieces may have 
come from England. The natural route they 
might have traveled to their destination in Greece 
was down the Rhone to the Mediterranean and 
then east past Sicily. By this same route Cornish 
tin could also have reached the Mediterranean. 
But there is no reason to suppose that the pre¬ 
cious amber reaching Mycenae or the Mycenean 
pottery returning west required any more in¬ 
tense network of contacts than existed when the 
bearers of the bone plaques traveled from Sicily 
to the Aegean or when Aegean elements con¬ 
tributed to the formation of the Capo Graziano 
Culture. 

The years following 1,400 BC mark a decided 
change in the relations of the Aegean and Sicily. 
Now begins the period of massive importation of 
Mycenean pottery into southern Italy, and there 
appear local imitations of the imported wares. 
The Mycenean material from Scoglio del Tonno 
(Taranto) was excavated in the early years of this 
century. Recently similar concentrations of 
Mycenean and imitation Mycenean pottery have 
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Figure 39 Syracuse Museum, Mycenean vase from 
Matrensa 


come to light at Terme Tito near ancient 
Metapontum and further along the coast of Ita¬ 
ly’s instep at Broglio di Trebisacce. The Mycenean 
material in Sicily, however, is different both in 
quantity and in type. Leaving the Aeolian Islands 
aside for the moment, in Sicily proper we find 
vases almost exclusively from tombs. This distri¬ 
bution only partially reflects a bias in excava¬ 
tion. The material is concentrated in several 
necropolises around Syracuse. It is made up pre¬ 
dominantly of small, closed vessels, of the type 
which would have held unguents or perfume (fig¬ 
ure 39). This is unlike the repertoire of open vases, 
including a wide selection of large containers, 
characteristic of the Mycenean imports of south¬ 
ern Italy. 21 Swords of Aegean descent, if not of 
Aegean manufacture, accompany these vessels 
(figure 40). A pair of bronze basins from Caldare 
near Agrigento, found with bronze blades, (fig¬ 
ure 41) and similar pieces from a tomb at Milena, 
inland from the same city, are imports as is the 
Mycenean jar found near Agrigento and for many 
years in a private collection there. 

The single most impressive testimony to com¬ 
merce between east and west is also Sicilian. On 
the peninsula of Thapsos (just north of Syracuse) 


there existed, before the fourteenth century, a 
settlement ofhuts in the tradition of the build¬ 
ings we have met earlier (figures 42 and 43). 
Typically the huts are round, but they may be 
oval or almost rectangular. They are generally 
larger than their Early Bronze Age predecessors. 
Their roofs were supported by interior posts. 
The hearth is now found in the interior of the 
building. The houses are randomly distributed 
over the settlement. In them there was found 
the Bronze Age Sicilian pottery known as 
Thapsos ware and imported Middle Bronze Age 
pottery from Malta. Thapsos pottery is grey 
monochrome ware with incised decoration. This 
is often limited to simple linear designs but birds, 
animals and fish are also sketched. The 
apotropaic (protective) eye is not unknown. 
There is also plastic ribbing on the exterior of 
the vessels. Aside from the usual group of cups 
and jugs, Thapsos pottery is distinguished for 
its development of the pedestal vase. These of¬ 
ten reach gigantic proportions (figure 44). There 



Figure 40 Syracuse Museum and Agrigento 
Museum, swords from Plemmyrion and Caldare 
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Figure 42 Thapsos Peninsula, view from the west 



Figure 43 Thapsos, reconstruction of hut after La 
Sicilia Antica 

are enlarged versions of cups as well (figure 45). 
Such vessels are found in houses as well as tombs 
and seem to reflect a developed etiquette of din¬ 
ing and drinking. This was Orsi’s impression of 
the group of skeletons and their vessels which 
he found in a tomb at Cozzo del Pantano near 
Syracuse. The chamber of this tomb mimicked 


the round form of a Thapsos hut and repro¬ 
duced its interior, even to the low bench around 
the inside of the exterior wall found in various 
huts of the period. 

These tombs of the Thapsos Culture, both 
around Syracuse and elsewhere in Sicily, con¬ 
tinue the tradition of the rock-cut chamber. At 
Thapsos itself they are approached by ramps 
cut in the rock, like the dromoi of Mycenean 
rock-cut chamber tombs (figure 46). The bor¬ 
ders of the doorways are often drafted in reced¬ 
ing facets, each given a slightly concave outline 
to produce a distinctive frame around the door. 
The interiors of the tombs may be large and 
may be multichambered. The chambers vary in 
shape. They may have niches in their walls. One 
particularly interesting tomb from Molinello di 
Augusta across the Bay of Augusta from Thapsos 
has a ramp whose walls are facetted to produce 
the effect of a series of separate panels lining 
the corridor to the tomb. The interior of the 
same tomb directly evokes a round Thapsos hut, 
even imitating the curve of a thatched roof and 
including a bench around the wall. 

It is in rich tombs, at Thapsos and near Syracuse 
at Plemmyrion, Matrensa and Cozzo del Pantano, 
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Figure 44 Syracuse Museum, vase of Thapsos style 
from Thapsos 



Figure 45 Syracuse Museum, vase of Thapsos style 
from Thapsos 



Figure 46 Thapsos, ramp leading to chamber tomb 

that the greater part of Mycenean imports in 
Sicily are concentrated. It may be debated to 
what degree the Thapsos tomb was influenced 
by Mycenean tholoi and chamber tombs. As 
noted already, the tradition of the rock-cut tomb 
is fully Sicilian, and elements such as the bench 
seem to recall fixtures of contemporary Sicilian 
houses and their Castelluccian predecessors. Even 
the entrance ramp is not necessarily Mycenean 
but has Castelluccian antecedents. However, 
there is a certain precise style and architectural 
self-consciousness about the tombs of the 
Thapsos Culture that is not necessarily the re¬ 
sult of undisturbed local evolution. 

At just this time architecture as it was under¬ 
stood in the Aegean and in the Near East had 
been brought to Sicily. Sometime after 1,400 BC 
the simple village of huts on the site of Thapsos 
was joined by a group of buildings that were 
unlike anything seen before in Sicily (figure 47). 
These are long rectangular structures measuring 
up to 20 meters (65 ft 7 in) on a side and grouped 
around paved courtyards. The streets outside 
are paved. But the rooms of the buildings open 
inward, not outward to the street. The concept 
of the buildings is the same as that of the Near 
Eastern port city warehouse as it is known from 
Enkomi on Cyprus. It is a generic form of stor¬ 
age building which survived over the centuries 
because of its functionality. It is the same design 
as incorporated in the Roman grain warehouse 
and its modern successors. Doubtless similar 
buildings existed throughout the Near East and 
in the port cities of the Aegean, where, however, 
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Figure 47Thapsos, reconstruction of warehouses by Anne L.Holloway 


they have yet to come to light. Still, Cyprus has 
a special tie with Thapsos. Three pieces of sim¬ 
ple Cypriote pottery were found in a chamber 
tomb at Thapsos (figures 48 and 49). It seems 
probable, moreover, that the basins from Caldare 
(and Milena) are Cypriote products. Also east¬ 
ern, though more probably Syrian than Cypriote, 
is the Late Bronze Age bronze statuette of a 



Figure 48 Syracuse Museum, vase of Cypriote style 
from Thapsos 



Figure 49 Syracuse Museum, vase of Cypriote style 
from Thapsos 

divinity from the sea off Selinunte (often called 
the ‘Sciacca Bronze’, figure 50). 22 

The warehouses at Thapsos are difficult to 
date precisely because no imported pottery is 
associated with them. 23 Because of the largely 
denuded surface of the peninsula nothing is pre¬ 
served save the foundations of their walls and 
traces of the paving of the courtyards and of the 
streets. 

The evidence of Cypriote or Levantine activ¬ 
ity in Sicily makes it unavoidable to ask how the 
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Figure 50 Palermo Museum, bronze statue from 
the sea off Selinus 

Mycenean products that came to Sicily were car¬ 
ried. It is all too easy to assume that a Mycenean 
vase was brought by a Mycenean ship and a 
Mycenean merchant. But who is to say that the 
ship was not Cypriote or Syrian and the mer¬ 
chant a Levantine rather than a Greek? The fa¬ 
mous Late Bronze Age shipwreck of Cape 
Gelidonya off the Lycian coast of Turkey has 
been interpreted as a Cypriote vessel, carrying, 
of course, some Aegean goods, and the larger 
and richer wreck of a merchant vessel curently 
being excavated in the same area off Kas seems 
also to have a similar eastern origin. 24 The ex¬ 
istence of eastern urban architecture at Thapsos 
must preclude, it appears, any idea that only 
Sicilians were involved in the import trade. The 
architect of the Thapsos warehouses was a for¬ 
eigner, and the entire complex can be little else 
than a foreign trading station on the coast of 
Sicily. 

Until recently the Thapsos Culture seemed 
largely restricted to southeastern Sicily. Not only 
the important discoveries at Milena have altered 
this view, but also the identification of several 
cemeteries of chamber tombs to the west of 


Agrigento (Ribera immediately east of Sciacca 
and Castelvetrano, Poggioreale, and Montevago 
in the Belice Valley), the discovery of Thapsos 
settlements in the Valley of the Belice in western 
Sicily, and most recently the excavation of a 
Thapsos settlement at Gaffe, Licata, which is as 
yet only in its initial stages. 

In the Aeolian Islands the pottery of the 
Milazzese Culture shares many features with 
Thapsos pottery, especially pedestal bowls and 
ribbed decoration. Finely done incised patterns 
of chevrons often appear on several shapes of 
jugs and containers. The system of written signs 
on pottery, first found in the Capo Graziano 
Period, continues in a developed form. Bernabo 
Brea has interpreted these marks as signs of in¬ 
dividual potters applied to the vessels before fir¬ 
ing in order to distinguish the work of each. 
The buildings of the Milazzese Period which 
succceed those of the Capo Graziano Period on 
the Lipari acropolis are irregularly oval like their 
predecessors but have their drywall socles car¬ 
ried to a higher level. The sites of the villages 
are clearly chosen for defense, as typified by the 
site of Milazzese itself on the island of Panarea, 
perched on top of a precipitous headland joined 
to the island by a narrow isthmus (figure 51). 
The Milazzese villages not only contain a nota¬ 
ble collection of Mycenean pottery of the four¬ 
teenth and thirteenth centuries but also received 
pottery imports from the Italian mainland 
(Apennine Culture). The burial customs of these 
people are known from a cemetery on the 
Milazzo peninsula across from Lipari on the 
north coast of Sicily. These are inhumations in 
large storage vessels, the rite introduced in Capo 
Graziano times. There is a further site related to 
the Milazzese Culture on the island of Ustica, 
situated west of the Aeolian group between Sic¬ 
ily and Sardinia. The circuit of the Late Bronze 
Age defense walls is still in place on Ustica, and 
in some stretches they stand to a height of more 
than 3 meters (9 ft 10 in). These are the remains 
of a citadel, which endured more than one siege, 
and was possibly a pirates’ nest. 

The administrative centers of Mycenean 
Greece came under attack during the later thir¬ 
teenth and twelfth centuries. Sometimes, as in 
the case of Pylos, they were destroyed and aban¬ 
doned. At other places, Tiryns for example, a 
more modest town lived on and prospered, al¬ 
though the palace was no more. Greece was 
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becoming a village society again. At the same 
time displaced Myceneans found new homes in 
the eastern Mediterranean, Aegean Turkey, 
Cilicia and Cyprus. 25 Late Helladic III C Pot¬ 
tery, as the ware made just before and then fol¬ 
lowing 1,200 BC is termed, is not known in 
Sicily, save for one jug from the Pantalica ne¬ 
cropolis. It is found in quantity on Lipari. But 
Lipari, as we shall find, is now closely tied to 
the Italian mainland. And in this mainland orbit 
the period of Mycenean decline saw continued 
import of pottery, local imitation of these wares, 
and widespread assimilation of Aegean types in 
metallurgy. At the same time one exclusively 
eastern industry, the making of faience, began 
to be practiced in Italy (at Frattesina near the 
head of the Adriatic). Italian bronzes, and even 
an Italian ax mold, were carried back to 
Mycenean Greece. Crete begins to have contact 
with the west. Late Minoan pottery reaches 
Calabria, and in Crete an odd taste developed 
for a pseudo-Italian pottery evidently made on 
the spot. These phenomena suggest local substi¬ 
tutions for a diminished supply of Mycenean 
goods, now that the palace system of produc¬ 
tion was no more, and possibly the migration of 
artisans. 

In Sicily the break with the Aegean was 
abrupt, but in some ways the effects of the con¬ 
tact through the emporion of Thapsos were last¬ 
ing. To appreciate this fact, one must make the 


trek up the limestone hills north of Syracuse, 
adding miles to the journey to skirt the impass¬ 
able gorges that divide the uplands into isolated 
and lonely ridges. Here, on a lonely promon¬ 
tory connected to the neighboring ridges only at 
a single point, there stands the site of Pantalica. 
In the gorges below the summit are some five 
thousand chamber tombs, three hundred of 
which were investigated by Orsi between 1895 
and 1910. The burials began with the waning 
of Mycenean influence in the thirteenth or 
twelfth century and continued for several cen¬ 
turies thereafter. Located on the sheer cliffs, 
many in positions impossible to reach without 
ropes or ladders, the tombs can be capacious, a 
single large room or multichambered. They were 
the work of an industrious community. But the 
houses of the community have vanished or their 
few traces have yet to be identified on the hill¬ 
top which was resettled during the early Middle 
Ages. 

By contrast the site preserves what was be¬ 
fore the discovery of the Thapsos warehouses 
the only example of large-scale prehistoric ar¬ 
chitecture surviving on the island. Orsi called 
the remains the ‘anaktoron’, imagining them 
to have been the palace of an Aegean-style ruler. 
The building, at least in the surviving lowest 
courses, is made of great stone blocks, care¬ 
fully fitted together (figure 52). As preserved it 
measures 37.5 by 11.5 meters (123 ft by 37 ft 
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Figure 52 Pantalica, wall of the ‘Anaktoron’ 


8 in) but this includes only two attached blocks 
of rooms, each forming a rectangle. Beyond 
them Orsi noted the remains of a large court¬ 
yard, which were destroyed after his first visit 
to the site. 

The plan of the ‘anaktoron’ is unlike any 
Mycenean palace, save possibly the enigmatic 
building on the acropolis of Gla, which may have 
been more a storehouse than a residence. With 
its courtyard it is strangely reminiscent of the 
storehouses at Thapsos, which does not mean 
that its function was the same. A hoard of bronze 
implements was found in the anaktoron and it 
seems that a smithy was located in the building. 
But metal working as a palace industry is hardly 
contrary to Orsi’s notion of a king at Pantalica. 
When the shadows of prehistory are dispelled by 
the first accounts of the Greeks in Sicily in the 
eighth century, we find this area under the con¬ 
trol of the Sicel King Hyblon. It is not difficult to 
see him as the last of a line of kings of Pantalica. 
And, what is more, the other sites associated with 
the Pantalica Culture are all hill-towns surrounded 
by the necropolises on the slopes below. These 
few towns, Pantalica, Cassibile (near the coast 
south of Syracuse), Caltagirone, Monte Dessueri 
(inland from Gela), Monte Castellazzo di Palma 
di Montechiaro (between Agrigento and Licata), 
stand in contrast to the villages, farms and sanc¬ 
tuaries of the Early Bronze Age and the small 
settlements of Thapsos times. It is as if the popu¬ 
lation of the island had been concentrated in a 
few centers. This process of gathering a dispersed 
population into a new city was known to the 
classical world as synoicism. In tradition it was 
already practiced by Theseus when he created 
Athens in the Bronze Age. Synoicism required 
the leadership of a strong-man, like Theseus or 


that ancestor of King Hyblon who founded 
Pantalica. 

Throughout the long centuries of Sicilian 
prehistory we have visited up to this point, it 
has become clear that once the sea had been 
opened to navigation ideas and knowledge 
traveled speedily across great distances. Through 
Thapsos Aegean arms, reproduced in the weap¬ 
ons found in the tombs of the Thapsos Culture, 
arrived in Sicily. These were the tools of domi¬ 
nation. No doubt with the arms came soldiers 
of fortune, the historical counterparts of Achil¬ 
les, Agamemnon and Odysseus of saga. The 
result was a convulsion in Sicilian society. The 
population was uprooted and driven into the 
new towns founded by the Sicilian kings, a rep¬ 
etition in Sicily of the making of the Mycenean 
world initiated by the Shaft Grave barons. The 
organization of Late Bronze Age Sicily remained 
rudimentary compared to the palace system of 
production we know in Greece, no doubt be¬ 
cause Sicily was so much farther from the ad¬ 
vanced centers of the Near East which served as 
models for the Greeks. But the new order, per¬ 
haps because it was simpler, was more enduring 
in Sicily than in Greece. 

The sequence of the Pantalica tombs and their 
grave goods (and of the related necropolises) was 
divided by Bernabo Brea into three periods. 26 In 
the earliest phase (also qalled Pantalica North 
after the tombs in this part of the necropolis) the 
pottery has a rich red surface (figure 53). There 
are shapes familiar from the Thapsos Period such 
as pedestal vessels, although they are smaller. In 
the Pantalica North tombs there are bronze vio¬ 
lin-bow fibulae and simple arched fibulae (often 
with two knobs on their bows), both distinguish¬ 
ing marks of the period (figure 54), together with 
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Figure 53 Syracuse Museum, vase of the Pantalica 
style from Pantalica 

the curved-bladed daggers, swords with cast han¬ 
dle-tongues, and axes. The fibula is the modern 
safty pin. There is only a single piece of imported 
Mycenean pottery from these tombs (Late 
Helladic III C:1 shortly before 1,200 BC), but 
five bronze mirrors from the site have also been 
claimed as Cypriote imports. 

The second major phase of the Pantalica ne¬ 
cropolis (Pantalica South) appears to belong to 
the ninth and eighth centuries. The vase 


repertoire is much impoverished and shows cari- 
nated (angular) shapes like those known from 
Lipari and related to the pottery of the main¬ 
land Italian Late Bronze Age (Ausonian II). There 
is painted pottery decorated with patterns of 
crescents that can cover the entire surface of the 
vase (the so-called ‘piumata’ ware, figure 55). 
Among the fibulae the serpentine type predomi¬ 
nates, together with a simple arched type with 
thickened bows having a rectangular rather than 
round cross-section. It appears that the Pantalica 
South necropolis was in use down to the eve of 
Greek colonization in the eighth century. 

Between these two phases (and represented at 
Pantalica by a very small group of tombs) there 
is the Cassibile Period, named from the site of 
that name south of Syracuse and its necropolis 
of chamber tombs. It occupies the period from 
about 1,000 to 850 BC. Though in a less awe¬ 
some location than that of Pantalica, Cassibile is 
again in a defensive position, 2 kilometers (1.25 
miles) from the sea at the edge of the limestone 
plateau. There are other major necropolises of a 
similar kind. One is that of Dessueri in the valley 
of the stream of the same name behind Gela. 
Equally remote is the site of La Montagna at 
Caltagirone which commands the pass from the 
Geloan Plain into the upper Catania Plain. 

Slightly beyond Caltagirone along this road to 
Catania is Grammichele, where in the locality 
Molino della Badia Orsi excavated one of the 
more important cemeteries contemporary with 
the Cassibile Period. This is a cemetery of simple 
inhumation graves covered by stone slabs, or 
burials in pithoi. The grave goods, both bronzes 
and pottery, reflect connections with 



Figure 54 Types of Late Bronze Age and Iron Age fibulae, left to right, top to bottom, violin bow (with knobs), 
simple arch, simple arch (with knobs), elbow, elbow with double spiral, thickened arch 
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Figure 55 Syracuse Museum, vase of the ‘piumata’ 
style from Thapsos 

mainland-influenced Late Bronze Age culture 
found on Lipari. Not all of the Cassibile sites are 
protected and inland. The Greek settlers of 
Syracuse built their houses on the island of 
Ortygia over a stratum of this period (continuing 
into the Pantalica South phase), and a Cassibile 
tomb has recently been excavated in the same 
place. A similar Cassibile-Pantalica South deposit 
underlies the first Greek colony, Naxos. At 
Thapsos, moreover, there was activity at this time. 
Traces of the Cassibile Culture have been found 
over a wide area of Sicily, westward to the area 
of Agrigento and northwestward to Enna in the 
center of the island. 

Cassibile pottery continues the Pantalica 
North and Thapsos tradition and adds to it the 
painted ‘piumata’ wares. Among the bronzes 
there now appears the ‘elbow’ fibula, while the 
simple arched fibula without knobs is now com¬ 
mon. Other bronzes continue the Pantalica 
North types. 

The social fabric of the Pantalica society has 
been discussed in an important paper by Laura 
Maniscalco. 27 She notes that in addition to an 
old tradition of the funeral banquet, so clearly 
present in the tombs of the Thapsos Culture and 
rooted in still older traditions, the Pantalica 
Culture also has tombs in which the grave goods 
define sex. The status of the warrior is also 
shown by the number of his weapons and pos¬ 
sessions. In the cemetery of Molino della Badia 
where this tendency is strongest, the chamber 
tomb itself is abandoned for the simple pit grave 
or pithos burial. The earlier symbolism of the 
banquet belongs more to the world of the clan, 
the later emphasizes the individual. Following 
the examination of the same material by Anna 


Maria Bietti Sestieri, one may observe that this 
change in social outlook accompanies the pen¬ 
etration of Sicily by cultural influences deriving 
from the Italian mainland, the influence of which 
is most pronounced in the Cassibile group and 
especially in the Molino della Badia necropo¬ 
lis. 28 It is to Late Bronze Age Culture of the 
mainland and its extension to the Aeolian Is¬ 
lands that we may now turn our attention. 

Compared to Sicily, the mainland developed 
as if a Castelluccian era had extended to the end 
of the Bronze Age. The pottery of the mainland, 
belonging to the Apennine Culture, as it is called, 
is monochrome and dark surfaced. It is 
undecorated in the Early Bronze Age and then 
acquires rich impressed ornament both rectilin¬ 
ear and curvilinear in the mid-second millen¬ 
nium. In the Late Bronze Age, which endures 
through the ninth century, the pottery is again 
undecorated, but bronze working flourishes, 
showing contacts both with central Europe and 
with the Aegean. Hoards of bronzes are known 
from the mainland as early as the Early Bronze 
Age, but the multiplication of their number, as 
well as the increased output of bronze, which 
now includes personal ornaments such as fibu¬ 
lae and pins as well as arms, axes and other 
tools, says a great deal about the increased re¬ 
sources in metals and their use as a reserve of 
wealth at this time. Very little is known about 
the settlements of the Apennine Culture, but 
there were apparently villages not dissimilar to 
those in Sicily. Major sanctuaries seem to have 
been visited by persons from far distant places 
and the commerce associated with the sanctuar¬ 
ies formed links in the transmission of goods, 
especially bronzes, throughout the peninsula. In 
the Late Bronze Age, possibly as early as the 
thirteenth century, ties with central Europe, and 
especially with the Alpine region and the 
Danubian basin, intensify. The animal head 
handles in pottery and the repousse decorations 
of bronzes appear in both areas. Cremation 
burials in distinctive biconical jars, which ap¬ 
pear in Italy at the same time, may be offshoots 
from the same region. These burials mark what 
is called ‘Proto-Villanovan’, as distinguished 
from ‘Sub-Apennine’, the continuation of the 
established Bronze Age culture. These two phases 
overlap chronologically. 

On the Aeolian Islands a catastrophe seems 
to have overtaken the Milazzese villages. They 
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Figure 56 Lipari Museum, vase of the Ausonian II 
style from Lipari 

were destroyed and a new people, settling only 
on Lipari itself, brought with them a material 
culture which is essentially that of the Late 
Bronze Age mainland. The pottery of the new 
settlement on Lipari is characterized by carinated 
bowls with zoomorphic handles. Among the 
bronzes long pins are conspicuous. There are 
faience beads, probably from the new centers of 
manufacture at the head of the Adriatic. Amber 
makes its appearance as it does in Greece again 
at this time, proving once more that the Late 
Bronze Age was still a time of movement and 
exchange. In the later phases of the period, 
Ausonian II, the pottery develops from the style 
of the preceding phase (figure 56), although 
‘piumata’ ware of the Cassibile type is also 
present. The Ausonian village on the Lipari 
acropolis has imported Late Helladic III B and 
C pottery, dating it in the thirteenth and twelfth 
centuries. Ausonian II continues to an in-deter- 
minate moment, possibly in the ninth century. 
The burial rite is cremation certainly related to 
Proto-Villanovan, although the distinct Proto- 
Villanovan urn is absent. These do occur, how¬ 
ever, in what appears to be a true 
Proto-Villanovan outpost at Milazzo opposite 
Lipari on the north coast of Sicily. The largest 
building of the Ausonian II village on Lipari was 
built in the technique of Late Bronze Age main¬ 
land building, posts in the walls assisting in sup¬ 
porting the structure. This important structure, 
a carefully constructed long building with curved 
corners, was also distinguished by the bronze 
treasure, 75 kilograms, which was buried be¬ 
neath its floor and reflects the same accumula¬ 
tion of capital in this form known from the 
mainland. 


Bernabo Brea gave the name ‘Ausonians’ to 
the last prehistoric inhabitants of the Aeolian 
Islands from the legend repeated by Diodorus 
Siculus to the effect that Lipari was settled by 
the Ausoni, an Italic people from Campania, 
under the leadership of Liparus, the son of 
Auson. It seems that Hellanicus and Philistus, 
two of the earliest Greek historians, calculated 
the arrival of the Sicel people in Sicily three 
generations before the date of the mythical Tro¬ 
jan War. This would mean a calendar date in 
the thirteenth century. In this case, too, there 
seems every reason to accept the coincidence of 
the archaeologically established arrival of the 
new population of Lipari and the traditions (and 
admittedly speculative chronology) of the Greek 
historians. 

There are two colonies of the Ausonian II 
Culture on Sicily. The first is at Leontini, the 
second is at Morgantina, both in eastern Sicily 
on the borders of the Catania Plain. The cem¬ 
etery at Molino della Badia (Grammichele) is 
closely related. The name of Morgantina is de¬ 
rived from Morgetes, who, according to a tradi¬ 
tion preserved in a fragment of Antiochus, the 
Syracusan historian of the fifth century, was the 
leader of a party which migrated to Sicily from 
the Italian mainland. The coincidence of tradi¬ 
tion and archaeology is again so strong as to 
make it probable that some traditions regarding 
the end of the Bronze Age did survive in Sicily. 
But this is no proof that the ancients were al¬ 
ways right, as we shall see in the case of the 
myth of Minos and Daedalos to be examined in 
the next chapter. 

Contemporary records from the second mil¬ 
lennium may be misinterpreted too. Egyptian 
inscriptions beginning in the reign of Mernephta 
(1,236-1,223 BC) record the defeat, on various 
occasions, of foreign peoples, in particular Liby¬ 
ans, and together with them, especially in the 
battles recorded by the reliefs and texts of 
Rameses III (1,198-1,166 BC) on the pylons of 
the Temple of Medinet Habu, a group of allies 
whose names have been interpreted as familar 
ethnics of people from the Aegean, Anatolia and 
the western Mediterranean. In this period of 
general troubles which also saw the end of states 
in the Aegean, the Hittite Empire in Anatolia 
and kingdoms in the Levant such as Ugarit, and 
clearly accompanied by population movements, 
the Egyptian documents might well, many 
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scholars have reasoned, refer to one front of a 
much wider episode of ‘barbarian’ invasions of 
the Aegean and the Near East. Three names in 
particular can be taken as referring to the west¬ 
ern Mediterranean: Shekelesh (= Siculi?), Tjeker 
(= Etrusci?), and Shardana (= Sardani?). 

Not all students of the ‘Sea Peoples’, as they 
have become known, share the enthusiasm for 
these lexical equivalents or for the historical 
reconstruction in which they have been placed. 
The Egyptian records, the sceptics argue, may 
refer to no more than a rebellion of subject for¬ 
eigners. Instead of being the Egyptian name for 
the Mediterranean, the term ‘Great Green’, used 
in these texts, may really denote the marshes of 
the Nile Delta and the ‘islands’ of the inscrip¬ 
tions may be no more than the areas of firm 
ground isolated amid its waterways. 

Further problems arise from the names them¬ 
selves. The Etruscans did not call themselves 
Tirsenoi (Greek) or Etrusci (Latin); they were 
‘Rasenna’. Sardinia (or its variant Sandaliotis) 
is not the original name of the island; it was 
Ichnusa. The Siculi were indeed one of three 
groups of natives distinguished by the Greeks 
when they arrived in Sicily in the eighth 


century. Inscriptions of the Siculi of eastern Sic¬ 
ily survive and show that they spoke a language 
akin to Latin. They had probably not been in 
Sicily long, perhaps no longer than the Ausonians 
who came via the Aeolian Islands at the end of 
the second millennium. But it is far more rea¬ 
sonable to imagine their arrival in Sicily directly 
from the Italian peninsula, where there were also 
‘Siculi’, than by a roundabout route through the 
Near East. At most any Siculi who played a 
part in Late Bronze Age events to the east were 
probably from the older group in central and 
southern Italy, an area physically closer to the 
Aegean. They would have been involved, how¬ 
ever, in an historical scenario which otherwise 
relies on the identification of names, spelled af¬ 
ter the Egyptian fashion only by consonants, 
with ethnic designations which in the west do 
not belong to the times and places with which 
they have been equated. Although there are rea¬ 
sons enough to believe in pirates in Sicilian 
waters and Sicilian travelers to the east centu¬ 
ries before the thirteenth and twelfth centuries, 
nothing compels one to include any Sicilians 
among the ‘Sea Peoples’. 


2 


EARLY GREEK SICILY 


Background 

To most of us ancient Sicily means Greek Sicily. 
The first Greek colonists came to Sicily in the 
eighth century BC, and the presence of the Greek 
cities is still apparent in the landscape. Until very 
recently modern Syracuse occupied the area of 
her ancient predecessor. At Agrigento (Greek 
Acragas) the ancient metropolis is hidden, but 
only barely so, in the sloping bowl that descends 
from the acropolis (and medieval town) toward 
the low ridge a kilometer distant where a line of 
three temples still marks the limit of the city. At 
Selinus an archaeological park keeps alive some¬ 
thing of the deserted grandeur of the ruins. Sici¬ 
ly’s Greek temples are more numerous than those 
of any part of the ancient Greek world. One of 
them, erected by the non-Greek (Elymian) city 
of Segesta, and thus Greek only in architecture, 
has a setting which rivals even the mountain 
backdrop of Greek Delphi. But unlike the ru¬ 
ined temple at Delphi, the temple of Segesta is 
in the same condition now as it was on the day 
in the late fifth century when its builders inter¬ 
rupted their work. At Acragas and Selinus there 
are two of the grandest and most unusual Greek 
temples (the Olympieion at Acragas and Tem¬ 
ple GT at Selinus). Selinus is home to some of 
the earliest Greek architectural sculpture. And 
in another art, coin design, Greek Sicily became 
preeminent for all time. 

The non-Greek Sicilians, Sicels in eastern Sic¬ 
ily, Sicans in the central area, and Elymians in 
the west, were never a serious threat to the 
Greeks. But the Greek cities were confronted 
by two dangers which made their existence pre¬ 
carious. The first of these was the imperialism 
of their own tyrants, especially the rulers of 
Syracuse, under whom subject cities were 


suppressed and populations reshuffled at will. 
The second was the threat of Carthaginian ex¬ 
pansion. From at least the time when the first 
Greek settlers arrived in Sicily and possibly 
before, the Carthaginians (Phoenicians settled 
in North Africa) held a foothold in western 
Sicily on the island of Motya, situated hardly 
more than a kilometer offshore across a shal¬ 
low lagoon. The Carthaginians went on to 
become masters in Spain and Sardinia. They 
mounted their first war of conquest in Sicily at 
the beginning of the fifth century but were 
turned back by the united forces of Syracuse 
and Acragas at the Battle of Elimera (480 BC). 
Seventy years later they repeated their attack, 
and now with devastating success. Soon there 
was no Greek city save Syracuse that had not 
fallen victim either to the invaders or to the 
Syracusan counter-attack. Indeed the Greek 
population of the island was faced with near 
extinction on more than one occasion. It was 
supported by new groups of colonists drawn 
from the motherland, beginning under the ty¬ 
rants of the early fifth century. Mercenaries, 
often from Oscan-speaking Italy, entered the 
service of the tyrants and remained to cause 
trouble when their service ended or the tyrant 
and his family lost power. From the mid-fifth 
century on several towns of the interior, and 
the city of Catane for a time, were in the hands 
of Campanian mercenaries. The struggle be¬ 
tween the Greeks and Carthaginians continued 
intermittently during the fourth and third cen¬ 
turies until Rome entered the arena of Sicilian 
affairs in 264 BC and the struggle became one 
between Carthage and Rome. Rome triumphed. 
Sicily became partly a Roman province in 241 
BC and completely so after 211 BC. 

Flad the writing of ancient history been 
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Map 2 Greek, Roman and Phoenician Sicily 
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different and the survival of what was written 
better, Sicily might have gained a central place 
in the history of ancient Greece. It does so only 
in Thucydides’ account of the ill-fated invasion 
of Sicily mounted by Athens in the years 415- 
413 BC. There exists no history of the wars of 
the Greeks and the Carthaginians such as 
Herodotus wrote for the wars of the homeland 
Greeks and the Persians, and there are no writ¬ 
ings by a Sicilian to do for Syracuse what 
Thucydides did for the Athenian Empire. The 
works of the Greek historians of Sicily who were 
contemporaries of these events have perished and 
are known only through their echoes. Most of 
what is preserved comes from Diodorus, the 
compiler from Agyrium, who lived during the 
first century. Three of Plutarch’s Lives are im¬ 
portant for Sicilian history of the fourth and 
third centuries, those ofDion, Timoleon and 
Pyrrhus. There is a life of the late-fourth cen¬ 
tury Syracusan tyrant Agathocles by Cornelius 
Nepos. These sources, Thucydides’ history of 
the Athenian invasion of 415 BC and scattered 
passages elsewhere, the most valuable in 
Herodotus, are all we have of the history of 
Greek Sicily before the Punic Wars. 

It is surprising, then, that the beginning of 
Greek settlement seems to be among the best 
documented events in the Greek history of the 
island. This is largely because of the digression 
made by Thucydides at the opening of his ac¬ 
count of the Athenian expedition. The historian 
recalls that Greek settlement began with the 
colony of Naxos, situated on the peninsula of 
Capo Sciso in the shadow of Mt Aetna. The 
venture departed from Chalcis on Euboea, the 
large island close to the coast of Attica and 
Boeotia. But, according to Thucydides, the 
Corinthian colony at Syracuse was founded 
within a year ofNaxos. Leontini, on the south¬ 
ern edge of the Catania plain, was established, 
under the leader of the colony at Naxos, five 
years after Syracuse. Catane (modern Catania), 
another Chalcidian colony, was founded two 
years later. At the same time the Megarians, 
neighbors of the Corinthians north of the Isth¬ 
mus of Corinth in Greece, sent out a party which, 
after two false starts, established Megara 
Hyblaea just north of Syracuse. In each case 
Thucydides gives the name of the leader of the 
colony, its oikist. 

Thucydides’ brief summary creates the image 


of a race for colonies leading to the domination 
of the east coast of Sicily by the Greeks within 
the space of seven years. The summary is not 
without its problems. Nowhere does Thucydides 
inform his reader how long ago these events took 
place. He says only that archaic Megara Hyblaea 
existed for 245 years before its suppression by 
the tyrant Gelon of Syracuse. True, Thucydides 
himself clearly had a notion of when these foun¬ 
dations were made. In the same passage he situ¬ 
ates the arrival of the Sicels from Italy, ‘Three 
hundred years before the Greeks came to Sic¬ 
ily’. But we must look elsewhere (to Herodotus 
and to the ancient marginalia to Pindar’s occa¬ 
sional verse in honor of the Sicilian tyrants 
Hieron and Theron and their henchmen) to es¬ 
tablish the dates of Gelon’s rule at Syracuse 
(about 485 to 479 BC). Otherwise, there would 
be no way to calculate the handbook date of 
728 for the foundation of Megara. But then an 
exact placement of the early Greek colonies in 
respect to later events was clearly not a matter 
of importance to Thucydides. Nor did he place 
the colonies with complete precision in relation 
to each other. Megara is only located ‘about the 
same time’ as Syracuse, and so the standard dates 
of 734 for the settlement at Naxos and 733 for 
the founding of Syracuse, calculated by assum¬ 
ing that Leontini was founded the same year as 
Megara, are in fact approximations. 

Thucydides’ summary continues by listing the 
settlements of the south coast. First there is Gela, 
a colony of Rhodians and Cretans founded forty- 
five years after Syracuse (688 BC by traditional 
calculation). Next comes Megara Hyblaea’s 
colony Selinus established 100 years after the 
mother city (628 BC by the standard reckon¬ 
ing). Acragas, the colony of Gela, was founded 
after an interval of 108 years (580 BC figured 
from the Herodotean date for Megara). Finally, 
Camarina, Syracuse’s secondary colony on the 
south coast, was inaugurated 135 years after 
Syracuse. Thucydides then mentions the Euboean 
settlement at Zancle (Messina) on the Strait 
across from Rhegium and Messina’s daughter 
colony of Himera well to the west along the 
north coast, but there are no dates given for 
them. There follows the mention of two inland 
dependencies of Syracuse, Acrae and Casmenae, 
with dates in reference to the foundation of 
Syracuse, which makes it seem that Thucydides 
was using, and condensing, a Syracusan source, 
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such as the work of his contemporary Antiochus. 
The possibility must be considered that this 
source was bent on proving that Syracuse should 
be ranked with the very first colonies and had 
come into being within months of the founda¬ 
tion of Naxos, which was universally recognized 
as the first Greek city in Sicily. (The first colony 
in the west was the Euboean settlement at Cumae 
north of Naples preceded by a Euboean pres¬ 
ence, although not official colonization, on Is¬ 
chia, the island nearby.) Moreover, not everyone 
in antiquity agreed with the version of early 
colonial history given by Thucydides, or at least 
with its dates. A hint of this comes from the 
date for the foundation of Selinus given by 
Diodorus Siculus. The Augustan writer falls far 
short of Thucydides as an historian, but his date 
for Selinus shows that an alternate chronology 
was known. Diodorus says that Selinus had 
existed for 242 years before its destruction by 
the Carthaginians in 409 BC. His source, there¬ 
fore, thought that Selinus was founded in 658 
rather than in 628, and if Selinus’ mother city 
Megara was a full century earlier than the daugh¬ 
ter colony, that city would have been founded 
in 758 BC. The French excavators of Megara 
Hyblaea have suggested a chronology which 
retains the traditional dates for Megara and 
Syracuse but lengthens the period over which 


: colonies of eastern 

Sicily were 

planted. 

Euboean Colonies 

Ischia 

ca. 770 BC 


Naxos 

ca. 750 
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ca. 730 

Corinthian Colony 
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735/730 
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ca. 730 (?) 


But even these dates may be more precise than is 
warranted by the manner in which Greek histo¬ 
rians calculated dates. Numbers such as 45 years 
(the interval between the foundation of Syracuse 
and Gela), 135 years (the interval between 


Syracuse and Camarina) and 245 years (the life 
span of archaic Megara Hyblaea) are all based 
on the translation of a count by generations into 
years, in these cases equating a generation with 
45 years. Counts by generations could also be 
given equivalents of 30 years, 35 years or 33 1/ 
3 years (three generations to a century). Even the 
apparently eccentric date for Acragas, 108 years 
after the establishment of the mother city (580 
BC), is actually based on a date of 100 years 
(three generations) before the Agrigentine tyrant 
Theron’s triumph, in alliance with Gelon of 
Syracuse, over the Carthaginians in 480 BC. By 
thinking in generations we can appreciate better 
the margin of error in many dates in early Greek 
history. But the archaeological evidence, to be 
reviewed shortly, shows that, just as Thucydides 
thought, the Greek occupation of the eastern coast 
of Sicily in the mid-eighth century was carried 
out rapidly. 

But why did the Greeks undertake colonizing 
ventures on such a scale in Sicily, and in south¬ 
ern Italy as well, in the eighth century and how 
were these ventures organized? In many ways 
the phenomenon is an astounding one. Settlers 
from communities which were apparently no 
more than groups of villages organized by kin¬ 
ship and under the leadership of aristocrats 
whose position depended on traditionally sanc¬ 
tioned authority succeeded in gaming control of 
southern Italy around its coast from Taranto to 
Naples and the coastal areas of Sicily save for 
the west of the island beyond Selinus on the 
south and Himera on the north. The same Greeks 
colonized Libya and in the century following 
the initial push toward the west they were to be 
active in colonizing the northern Aegean and 
ultimately the shores of the Black Sea. In the 
past the Greeks had moved overseas from their 
homeland to Asia Minor and to Cyprus, but 
these movements had more the character of 
migrations than of colonization. The colony was 
an offshoot of the parent community. The re¬ 
sources of manpower and equipment devoted 
to the venture were sub-tracted from what was 
available for those left behind. 

Before examining the traditional explanations 
of colonizing we should take note of the relation 
of the earliest Greek poetry, the epics of Homer, 
to the colonizing movement. Although the date 
at which the Iliad and Odyssey were cast in their 
final form will never be established with certainty, 
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they may be taken with some assurance to repre¬ 
sent the poetic expression of the age that launched 
the Sicilian colonies. The wanderings of Odysseus 
are sailors’ yarns of western waters mixed with 
folk tale and fiction, and it is no wonder that the 
attempts made to chart the course of Odysseus’ 
voyages and to identify his landfalls have not 
been convincing. But his adventures are an im¬ 
pression of the west, of its dangers, its mysteries 
and, compared to Greece, its lush fertility. It is 
Scylla and Charybdis, the Cyclops, Circe and 
Calypso and the Lotus Eaters. The Odyssey also 
brings forward the portrait of a colony. This is 
Phaeacia, to which Odysseus comes as a casta¬ 
way to be befriended and protected by the king’s 
daughter Nausicaa. Her grandfather, Nausithous, 
had brought the Phaeacians thither, ‘He walled 
the city, built houses, made temples for the gods 
and divided the farmland.’ Although in legend he 
was leading the migration of an entire city, in 
Homer Nausithous is acting the part of the oikist 
of a Greek colony. 

Appreciation of the significance of the oikist 
has been strangely absent from discussions of 
the motives for Greek colonization. The oikist 
was a venerated figure, endowed with a reli¬ 
gious aura which was certified by the oracle at 
Delphi. (The oracle possibly offered less specific 
directions for the destination of the expedition 
than Delphi claimed at a later date.) In the foun¬ 
dation the oikist regulated the human and the 
divine. Like Nausithous he not only saw to the 
physical division of the land and the arrange¬ 
ment of the settlement but also assigned the gods 
their portion and position. On his death the oikist 
was heroized, and his tomb became the center 
of an official cult. 

Generally one of two explanations is offered 
for the westward movement. The first is over¬ 
population and land hunger. The second is com¬ 
mercial ambition. 

To sustain the hypothesis that commerce 
stimulated colonization one must prove that 
commerce was developed in precolonial times. 
For Sicily this is difficult. The most tangible 
evidence of precolonial contact is the Greek 
Middle Geometric (i.e. pre-750 BC) cup with 
pendant semicircles and the chevron cups (later 
but still Middle Geometric) from Villasmundo 
just north of Megara Hyblaea (figure 57). 1 These 
vessels were deposited as grave goods in large 
chamber tombs with precisely cut doorways that 



Figure 57 Syracuse Museum, fragment of Greek 
Middle Geometric pottery from Villasmundo 

belong to the Pantalica tradition. The tombs held 
four to twenty burials accompanied by substan¬ 
tial numbers of grave goods. The cemetery was 
in use during the eighth and seventh centuries. 
In addition to the Middle Geometric pieces, the 
later tomb groups of the cemetery include other 
Greek cups of the types which are found in the 
earliest colonies (the Thapsos cup and its poor 
relation, the Aetos 666 cup, figure 58). 

The priority of the early imports in the 
Villasmundo cemetery in respect to the colonial 
settlements nearby is clear. No examples of pen¬ 
dant semicircle cups or of chevron cups have 
been excavated at Naxos, Megara Hyblaea or 
at Syracuse. 2 What these imports represent is 
more difficult to determine. The same material 
has been found in Etruria and chevron cups are 
known from the native cemetery at Cumae from 
the period before the Greek colony. Greek 



Figure 58 Syracuse Museum, Thapsos cup’ from 
Megara Hyblaea 
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Cumae’s predecessor on Ischia was the first 
Greek foothold in the west and on the basis of 
the excavations of the last decades Ischia’s role 
has been interpreted as that of an offshore trad¬ 
ing station importing Etruscan iron ore and 
working it into tools and weapons. These prod¬ 
ucts were then sold to the mainlanders of 
Campania whose iron technology could not 
match that of the Greeks. The same Euboeans 
who were present on Ischia (which they shared 
with other peoples, not all Greeks, because some 
of them left graffiti in Aramaic) were also active 
on the Syrian coast and were surely among the 
most wide-ranging Greek traders of the ninth 
and eighth centuries. It appears that their island 
not only took the lead in overseas ventures at 
this time but also had maintained some con¬ 
tacts with the Near East even during the so- 
called ‘Dark Ages’ following the crises at the 
end of the Bronze Age. The Euboeans are 
thought to have been leaders in the develop¬ 
ment of metallurgy. And their experience in 
commerce overseas made their cities, Chalcis and 
Eretria, favored departure points for colonial 
ventures. The colony at Naxos and the two set¬ 
tlements of Leontini and Catane, which effec¬ 
tively gained control of the Catania plain, also 
departed from Euboea. Later Zancle (Messina) 
was founded as a pirates’ nest by another 
Euboean group from Cumae. Euboean trade, 
therefore, was certainly a precursor of coloniza¬ 
tion, but was the commercial center on Ischia a 
sufficient stimulus for the colonizing movement? 
Similar emporia had existed in the west in the 
Bronze Age, in Sicily notably at Thapsos. The 
Bronze Age was also a time of outward move¬ 
ment for the Greeks of the Aegean onto the Asia 
Minor coast and into Cyprus. But the trading 
stations produced no Mycenean colonization in 
the west. At Ischia the pattern of Bronze Age 
commerce was simply repeated. 

Something changed dramatically when the 
Euboeans moved to Cumae and then began to 
settle in Sicily. To say that land-hungry Greeks, 
victims of overpopulation or failed harvests, 
sought relief by emigration to the west, is to 
forget that the unaided farmer or herdsman had 
no way of reaching foreign shores. Without or¬ 
ganization and without leadership he was help¬ 
less. The crucial factor in the establishment of 
the agrarian colonies was the willingness of the 
oikists and their kind to risk the dangers of the 


seas and unknown lands rather than to remain 
at home. There was something propelling aris¬ 
tocrats to abandon the known for the unknown 
and that something led to the colonizing wave 
that rolled westward from Greece. 

One must not assume that the oikist of a 
colony was carrying out the policy ofhis home¬ 
land in a calculated venture of expansion. What¬ 
ever ties of dialect, traditions and sentiment 
continued to exist between the mother city and 
colony, the oikist and his party were effectively 
divorced from the mother city on their depar¬ 
ture. Traditions clung to the names of the oikists 
which put them in a light far different from the 
reverential honor their memory enjoyed in the 
new settlements. Archias, the oikist of Syracuse, 
was guilty of manslaughter. Phalanthus, the 
leader of the Spartan colony at Taranto (Taras) 
was involved in an unsuccessful coup before 
leaving Sparta. 

The personal fortunes of these two oikists alone 
do not explain the intensity of the colonizing 
movement in the eighth century. But recognition 
of the new political and social conditions faced 
by these leaders of the tribal society that seems to 
have been characteristic of Greece in the centu¬ 
ries after 1,000 may help us to understand why 
so many of their number were willing to lead 
colonial ventures. Greece in the eighth century 
was on the threshold of the city state. Slowly 
perhaps, but irreversibly, the rule of the assembly 
and of codified law was destined to replace the 
rule of inherited authority. We hear complaints 
against the old order from Hesiod, the didactic 
poet second only to Homer in the beginnings of 
Greek literature. Hesiod protests that the nobles 
(‘kings’ was their tide) take bribes and dispense 
crooked justice. The aristocrats, for their part, 
must have smarted under attacks on their an¬ 
cient privileges, which they were quickly losing. 
The depth of their uneasiness and their appetite 
for new horizons is also apparent in Homer. His 
audience wanted songs of the distant west, and 
he satisfied their desires with the Odyssey. For 
the same audience songs of affronted dignity also 
struck a responsive chord. And so selecting from 
the wide range of epic saga Homer composed the 
Iliad, the story of the Achaeans’ affront to Achil¬ 
les and his wounded pride. This crisis of the spirit, 
like the crisis of religious consciousness in seven¬ 
teenth-century England which assured leadership 
from the ranks of the wealthy and educated for 
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colonies of Non-conformists, Catholics and 
Quakers, provided the direction and the neces¬ 
sary investment in ships and supplies for the Greek 
ventures overseas. 

The emigrating aristocrats could count on a 
band of their traditional dependents to accom¬ 
pany them. The nucleus of those following Archias 
to Syracuse came from one village of the 
Corinthiad, Tenea. And if their own community 
could not make up the quota of colonists, a joint 
venture, often with a second oikist, could be con¬ 
templated. This happened already when the first 
colony bound for Sicily went out to Naxos. Naxos 
was known as a Euboean colony, but the discov¬ 
ery in the recent excavations of an inscription to 
the goddess Enyo, who belongs to the Aegean 
island of Naxos, as well as the fact that the Sicil¬ 
ian city bore the island’s name, shows that the 
settlers were a mixed group. In the seventh cen¬ 
tury the poet Archilochus was one of the adven¬ 
turers from the island of Paros near Naxos who 
led the colony to Thasos in the northern Aegean. 
The colony assembled the ‘misery of all Greece’, 
as he termed it. 

No doubt that misery did comprise the vic¬ 
tims of population pressure and crop failure and 
these often invoked ‘causes’ of Greek coloniza¬ 
tion have again been championed in recent years. 
Advocates of the population growth hypothesis 
find support for their position in the demo¬ 
graphic growth they find reflected in the cem¬ 
eteries of Attica in the ninth and eighth centuries. 
The climate crisis school also uses evidence from 
Athens, the abandonment of wells in the eighth 
century in the market-place of the city. How¬ 
ever, statistics from what is known of eighth- 
century burials in Attica are not particularly 
reliable and the closing of the market-place wells 
may be linked to very local conditions of the 
clay subsoil of Athens or possibly only to the 
development of the city. Neither the population 
or climatic problems envisaged by their propo¬ 
nents were severe enough to cause the Atheni¬ 
ans of the day to become colonizers. They 
eventually turned to bloody revolution in the 
seventh century instead. This is not to deny that 
population increased in Greece before and dur¬ 
ing the colonizing period. There were surely years 
of bad harvests too. But those affected by these 
perennial pressures moved only when an outlet 
was provided by the departure of disaffected 
aristocrats for the west. 


The first colonies 

Looking across the site of any of a number of 
the Greek colonies in Sicily, one can almost hear 
the words of an oikist of another age who 
planted a colony on another continent. It was in 
1683 that William Penn wrote to the Commit¬ 
tee of the Free Society of Traders ofLondon 
describing the city he had laid out the previous 
year in Pennsylvania. The Quaker proprietor of 
Pennsylvania had much in common with the 
Greek oikists of Sicily. He was an aristocrat and 
he was an exile of conscience. For Philadelphia 
he chose a location that any of his Greek pred¬ 
ecessors would have approved. ‘The Situation is 
on a Neck of land,’ he wrote, ‘and lieth between 
two Navigable Rivers, Delaware and Skulkill, 
whereby it hath two Fronts upon the Water.’ 
The situation with two harbors is found, for 
instance, at Syracuse, Camarina and Selinus. 
Philadelphia’s city plan was based on narrow 
streets (what the Greeks would have called 
‘stenopoi’) and avenues (the Greek ‘plateiai’). 
There was some difference, because Penn’s 
plateiai (Market and Broad Streets today) were 
laid out to cross at right angles (an arrangement 
not found before the fifth century BC). But like 
the Greek planners, Penn reserved a space of 
ten acres in the center of the city for buildings 
of ‘Publick Concerns’. For his own part William 
Penn would have approved the work of his pred¬ 
ecessors in Greek Sicily and because of the ex¬ 
cavations of the last four decades we know the 
physical characteristics of the first group of 
Greek colonies in some detail, and of these the 
best known is Megara Hyblaea. 

The oikist of the Megarian enterprise, Lamis, 
did not live to see his colony succeed and con¬ 
template its layout like William Penn. The 
Megarians landed first not on the landward side 
of the ample Bay of Augusta, where their city 
was eventually to be situated, but on the north¬ 
ern rim of the Augusta peninsula. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the Megarians put aside the idea of an 
independent settlement and joined in the new 
Chalcidian colony of Leontini. The two factions 
in the colony quarreled, and the Megarians 
moved once again, this time to the old Bronze 
Age site of Thapsos, on the promontory pro¬ 
jecting into the Bay of Augusta towards its south¬ 
ern end. Here Lamis died. When he came to 
excavate Thapsos Paolo Orsi found a reminder 
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of the Megarian presence there. One of the 
Bronze Age chamber tombs was reused in the 
eighth century for a burial accompanied by a 
Late Geometric Corinthian cup of the type which 
has become known as the Thapsos Class. Was 
this the tomb of Lamis? We shall never know 
for sure, but it is more than likely that it was. 
At this point in the story of the colony King 
Hyblon enters the picture, helping the Megarians 
to establish their settlement in his territory on a 
low bluff which skirts the shore within the arm 
of the Bay of Augusta. By deciding to aid the 
floundering party of colonists this astute succes¬ 
sor of the Kings of Pantalica was apparently 
looking to gain the adherence of a group of 
Greek clients to play off against the Greeks at 
Leontini and Syracuse, where Archias’ 
Corinthian colony had been planted only after 
a battle with the natives. This clash inaugurated 
the Syracusan policy of heavyhandedness toward 
the Sicels which led to the creation of a separate 
class of serfs, the killyrioi (something like the 
Spartans’ helots), in the territories under 
Syracusan control. 

Although the site of Megara has been recog¬ 
nized since the Renaissance and Paolo Orsi de¬ 
voted five campaigns of excavation to the 
cemeteries, the city of Megara has been made 


known almost exclusively by French excavators 
since the Second World War. Their work, under 
the auspices of the archaeological authorities at 
Syracuse, came just in time to save Megara from 
the expansion of the petrochemical industries which 
have now occupied the entire landward side of the 
Bay of Augusta. There is no other site in Sicily 
where the triumph of archaeological observation 
over disorder is so apparent as at Megara Hyblaea. 
This is because the archaic city was razed to the 
ground and its population deported, the rich to 
citizenship at Syracuse, the poor to the slave mar¬ 
ket, by Gelon of Syracuse about 483 BC. The site 
was finally reoccupied and a new Megara arose in 
the fourth century. The archaic remains, therefore, 
have the character of the original letters on an 
erased and reused parchment. 

Nevertheless, the results of twenty-five years’ 
excavation and subsequent study have made it 
possible to visualize archaic Megara Hyblaea as 
clearly as William Penn’s Philadelphia. The ex¬ 
cavations are centered on the ancient market 
place (agora) and the street network surround¬ 
ing it (figures 59 and 60). There can be no ques¬ 
tion but that the survey divisions followed by 
the street plan go back to the foundation of the 
colony. This is proved by the original houses of 
the colonists, seven of which can be studied on 



Figure 59 Megara Hyblaea, general street plan 
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Figure 60 Archaic Megara Hyblaea, excavated area, houses of the eighth century in heavy outline, north at top 


the spot and others of which can be plotted on 
the excavation plans. The houses are of the sim¬ 
plest kind, a single room 4.5 meters (14 ft 9 in) 
square or almost so (figure 61). All are oriented 
along the same alignments followed by the 
streets. The construction employed a technique 
of walling well known in the homeland. The 
wall base was made of polygonally shaped 
stones, their irregular facets providing stability 
for the rubble walling above. Such technique is 
known as Lesbian masonry, but the technique 
was widespread in Greece. 

These houses must have served to shelter fam¬ 
ily and animals in a fashion not unknown to the 


poorer levels of European peasantry even in the 
twentieth century. It is commonly thought that 
the first Greek colonies were made up only of 
men, who eventually found wives where they 
settled (as was the case of the initial Theran 
venture at Cyrene in Libya). I find this interpre¬ 
tation difficult to accept for the Sicilian colo¬ 
nies. There is direct evidence to the contrary 
from the Fusco cemetery at Syracuse, where 
infants’ graves are found already among the 
tombs of the first generation of settlers. Indeed, 
beside the earliest recorded tomb, accompanied 
by a Greek geometric amphora, there is a child’s 
burial and with the child a little bronze horse. 
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Figure 61 Megara Hyblaea, 
house of the eighth century, after 
P.Auberson in Megara Hyblaea IV 



Such objects were made for dedication; numer¬ 
ous examples come from the sanctuary of Zeus 
at Olympia. The Syracusan tomb, therefore, 
appears to have been that of an aristocratic child, 
who did not grow up to take his horses to the 
games at Olympia but was lovingly provided 
with the fine votive he might have carried with 
him. If children came from Greece, their moth¬ 
ers came too. 

The alignment of the houses at Megara per¬ 
mits one to reconstruct the laying out of the 
city. The houses (excepting three to be consid¬ 
ered shortly) backed on to the median line of 
the blocks. Thus, in the first stage of the divi¬ 
sion, strips of land 27-28 meters (88-92 ft) in 
width were set out in a north-south direction. 
The north-south streets were laid out only after 
the land division in the city had been made. All 
the streets in this direction are 3 meters (9 ft 10 
in) wide (with one exception, Cl which borders 
the agora and is 5.8 meters or 19 ft wide). Eight 
of these north-south streets are within the exca¬ 
vation area. They are crossed by two east-west 
streets, ‘B’, 5.8 meters (19 ft) in width and ‘A’, 
which varies in width, 5.3 meters (17 ft 4 in) 
generally but widened to 6 meters (19 ft 8 in) 
where it borders the stoa built during the sev¬ 
enth century along the north side of the agora. 
Due to the asymmetry of the street plan, the 
length of the blocks varies between 110 and 116 
meters (360 and 380 ft). 

The agora was planned from the first day of 
the settlement. No building was erected there 
during the first century or so of the colony’s ex¬ 
istence, and this is not surprising since Greek 
politics and the commerce of the agora could be 
carried on without permanent structures. Greek 
religion, too, was often satisfied with an open-air 
setting until houses for the gods, such as were 
built in the seventh century, could be provided. 
The same simplicity is found in the sacred area of 


the upper city at Himera, where a single simple 
one-room shrine, Temple A, stood in the seventh 
century. 

Although surveyed with great precision, the 
north-south streets have two conflicting axes. 
The cross streets, although parallel at the west 
end of the excavated area, change direction 
slightly at the agora and begin to converge as 
they cross the blocks east of the agora toward 
the harbor. The resulting street plan, for all the 
precision of the survey lines, is inexplicably asym¬ 
metrical. The two parts cannot be exactly con¬ 
temporary, and two of the eighth-century houses, 
only one on fig. 60, show that originally the 
western orientation prevailed in this sector too. 
The eastern orientation, which produces the 
trapezoidal blocks to the east of the agora, is 
therefore a later development. It is not appreci¬ 
ably later because eighth-century houses were 
oriented on this axis too. It seems, therefore, 
that the original design, executed in the west at 
least up to the mid point of what became the 
agora, was a fully orthogonal scheme. Then the 
division system was extended eastward, but with 
a different orientation. This new alignment also 
determined the direction of the last element of 
the city plan, the two avenues ‘A’ and ‘B’, which 
begin perpendicular to the divisions west of the 
agora but continue eastward on converging lines. 
It would be hazardous to attribute the altera¬ 
tion of direction to some formal social division 
within the colony (Megara, the mother city, had 
five tribes). It has also been supposed that pre¬ 
existing tracks or trails influenced the plan. But 
the conflicting axes are more likely due to fac¬ 
tors which we still do not understand. 

The scope and accuracy of the land divisions 
of Megara Hyblaea and of the other colonies of 
eastern Sicily must be recognized as one of the 
great achievements of the Greeks in the Late 
Geometric Age. Behind it is the authority of the 
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oikist, or in this case of his successor. The houses 
of the colonists, rudimentary, almost identical and 
uniformly aligned, also speak of an authority 
which directed a common effort. As the street 
plan worked out not all the allotments in the city 
could be of equal size. The city plan, of course, 
was not a matter of inspiration at the moment of 
colonization. Behind it was the practice of land 
division in the countryside, which must have been 
well developed before the Greeks came west. In 
the colonies the regular division of the country¬ 
side has been documented at Metapontum in 
southern Italy. We may assume that the country¬ 
side inland from Megara was similarly surveyed 
and division made among the colonists. 

During the seventh century the original houses 
in the area around the agora were enlarged and 
others built. The normal practice was to add 
other rooms to the original nucleus forming a 
row which was aligned across the width of the 
block (figure 62). Some of these enlargements 
came to occupy the entire width of the block, 
others were half that size, respecting the origi¬ 
nal median division lines. In addition to these 
frankly simple dwellings there appears one ex¬ 
ample of a more elaborate type of house with a 
courtyard and a portico in front of the suite of 
ground-floor rooms. It is possible that the por¬ 
tico also supported the balcony of an upper story. 
This is the so-called ‘pastas’ house, and the type 
is typical of Greek town architecture. Gradually 
the density ofbuilding around the agora in¬ 
creases, and a true townscape replaces the open 
character of the early years of the colony. It is 
quite possible that the agora of Megara was 
surrounded by the workshops and homes of 
tradesmen and artisans, just as we know the 


agora of Athens was. Around the agora there is 
little trace of anything that could be identified 
with the ‘fat folk’, the rich class who incited the 
conflict with Gelon and then took Syracusan 
citizenship while their un-fortunate fellow citi¬ 
zens were sent to the slave market. Although 
the houses of the rich were undoubtedly simple, 
they are probably to be found in sections of the 
city as yet unexcavated. 

Public buildings were erected in the agora and 
on its borders during the seventh century. There 
are foundations of two temples in the square. 
Neither had a surrounding colonnade, although 
one had a porch. Both have the proportions of 
length to width typical of temples at this time in 
central Greece and the Peloponnesos. The same 
proportions occur in a pair of structures placed 
side by side at the end of the block, forming the 
west side of the agora at its north end. These 
are interpreted as shrines to the founders of the 
colony, Lamis and his successor, who were natu¬ 
rally heroized and whose cult would have been 
practiced at the agora. Another structure of simi¬ 
lar proportions just north of the agora may also 
be a shrine, and two circular structures in the 
second block to the west of the agora, which 
were covered over at the end of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, possibly had some religious significance. 
Also to the west of the agora was a building 
consisting of a court and three dining rooms 
opening off it behind a colonnade. (The dining 
rooms are identified as such by their off-center 
doorways, so situated to permit the arrangement 
of couches around the walls without overlap¬ 
ping the entrance.) This would have been a din¬ 
ing hall for public officials, like the tholos in the 
agora of Athens. Another and larger complex 


Figure 62 Megara Hyblaea, 
enlarged house, after P. 
Auberson in Megara Hyblaea IV 
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just to the south of the agora may also have had 
some civic purpose. Two porticoes (stoas) en¬ 
closed the agora on the east and west. 

The archaic fortifications of Megara, built 
shortly before the city fell into Syracusan hands 
in the 480s, will be considered in the section on 
military architecture. At the time of their con¬ 
struction, Megara Hyblaea was a city approxi¬ 
mately 1 kilometer across. 

The early pottery from Megara Hyblaea and 
its bearing on the absolute date of the settlement 
have been the subject of intense discussion. The 
material from the lowest strata of the city con¬ 
sists of the famous Thapsos cups, simpler 
straightsided cups (kotylai), pitchers (oinochoai) 
and wine mixing bowls (craters). This is mate¬ 
rial which is generally attributed to the third 
quarter of the eighth century. However, the pot¬ 
tery does not confirm any historical date. Quite 
apart from the coincidence that both of the usual 
calculations of calendar dates (728 or 748) fall 
within the range assigned to the pottery in ques¬ 
tion, the dates for this pottery were originally 
proposed on the basis of the calendar dates cal¬ 
culated after Thucydides’ account of the first 
colonies. Fortunately the relative sequence now 
relies on excavations in Greece quite independ¬ 
ent of Sicily. Moreover, there is other excavation 
evidence from Syria and Palestine, not without 
its own difficulties of interpretation but show¬ 
ing, none the less, that Greek Middle Geometric 
(the period represented by the finds at 
Villasmundo preceding the colonial settlements) 
belongs to the last half of the ninth and/or the 
first part of the eighth century. We are on safe 
ground, therefore, in attributing the Greek pot¬ 
tery at Megara to the mid-eighth century or 
slightly later, but the material does not add any 
precision in dating the arrival of the Greeks. 

The value of the same material for establish¬ 
ing the relative age of the Sicilian colonies is 
quite a different matter. For years it seemed that 
one, the earliest, form of Thapsos cup found at 
Megara was not known at Syracuse, and thus 
the date for the foundation of Syracuse should 
be later than Megara’s. This was in contrast to 
the generally accepted chronology based on 
Thucydides. This situation has now changed with 
the latest excavations at Syracuse where the 
missing variety of Thapsos cup has been found. 
On the basis of the pottery it is now impossible 
to argue the primacy of one site over the other. 


Syracuse is the most appealing city in Sicily, 
and its island nucleus, Ortygia, home of 
Arethusa’s fountain, is set between the open 
ocean and the great harbor like a graceful arch 
across the water. The narrow streets of the island 
between the Temple of Athene (now the Cathe¬ 
dral of Syracuse) and the Temple of Apollo on the 
landward side of Ortygia are ancient stenopoi, 
and other streets reaching the sea side of the is¬ 
land continue the same pattern (figure 63). It is 



Figure 63 Syracuse, early street plan 
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now clear that the street system goes back to the 
time of the oikist Archias because excavation be¬ 
side the Temple of Athene (under the present City 
Hall) has found the same kind of single-room 
house known at Megara and also dating to the 
eighth century. What is more, the houses were ori¬ 
ented according to the general ancient street plan. 
The early pottery (as mentioned above) is indis¬ 
tinguishable from that of Megara Hyblaea. 

Some remains of eighth-century Naxos are 
now known from the intensive excavations of 
recent years. One street intersection has been 
brought to light. Polygonal masonry is known 
here from a handsome terrace wall. The earliest 
pottery is like that of Megara and Syracuse but 
with the Corinthian material there is pottery 
characteristic of Euboea, two-handled transport 
jars (amphorai), craters and cups, occasionally 
with naturalistic decoration not found on 
Corinthian ware of the period (an exception is 
the tightly packed rows of miniature birds—re¬ 
duced almost to a zigzag pattern—occurring in 
panels on small Corinthian cups, kotylai). 

A fourth site on the east coast, south of 
Syracuse is not mentioned by Thucydides, but it 
was evidently settled during the first wave of 
colonization. This is Elorus where once again 
houses approximately 4 meters (13 ft) square 
and built with socle walls in polygonal masonry 
have been brought to light. 

Sanctuaries 

An episode in the history of Gela, recounted by 
Herodotus at the beginning of his sketch of the 
rise of the tyrants of Gela and Syracuse, illumi¬ 
nates the character of the aristocratic society of 
early Sicily. The forebears of Gelon, the future 
tyrant, were hereditary priests of Demeter at 
Gela. But the first in that public office, Telines, 
already had the ‘sacred things’ (hira) of the god¬ 
dess in his possession before the civic priesthood 
was established. This story documents the trans¬ 
formation of proprietary cults into public insti¬ 
tutions. 

The cult of the mother Demeter and daughter 
Persephone, goddesses of the agricultural cycle, 
was an ancient one in Greece. We often think of 
it as particularly Sicilian because the story of 
Persephone’s disappearance into the power of 
the god of the underground world, Hades, was 


localized at Enna, the Sicel city in the heart of 
the island. How this connection came to be made 
is difficult to say. An indigenous vegetation god¬ 
dess may easily have become identified with 
Persephone. Enna enjoyed great prestige on this 
account. And the same worship became the most 
prominent cult shared by the Greek cities of the 
island. Simply by displaying ‘the sacred things’ 
of the goddesses, Telines was able to win back a 
group of Geloans who had fled in a body to the 
Geloan outpost of Mactorion (site uncertain). 
As the price of his intervention Telines demanded 
the public priesthood of the goddesses for him¬ 
self and his descendants, thus preparing the way 
for his family’s future power. 

The Geloan secession brings to mind the se¬ 
cession of the plebs at Rome in the fifth century. 
This was a protest against the arbitrary advan¬ 
tages enjoyed, and abused, by the patricians, 
whose monopoly of religion gave them a mo¬ 
nopoly of law and politics as well. We hear of a 
possibly similar case at Syracuse, when a group 
of citizens left for Himera in the seventh century. 
Such dissension, in Sicily as elsewhere, bred sup¬ 
port for tyranny, epitomized by the name of 
Phalaris, who must have staged his coup at 
Acragas within a generation of the city’s foun¬ 
dation. Phalaris was remembered for his orien¬ 
tal sadism and the bronze bull in which he roasted 
his victims, their screams transformed into a soft 
lowing by the artful construction of the nostrils 
of the animal. But tyranny was already a com¬ 
mon experience in Sicily going back to the early 
years of settlement when Panaetius of Leontini 
conspired with the underclass to slaughter the 
aristocrats and install himself as dictator. Aside 
from a few such episodes we know next to noth¬ 
ing of the growing pains of the Greek cities of 
Sicily. Yet distinctions between the aristocrats 
and their followers must have been present from 
the beginning. Nothing assures us that the ‘shares’ 
of the colonists were equal, and with time the 
disparities simply grew worse. The apparent 
homogeneity of the early settlements masks real 
differences in privilege and power. 

The clearest picture of religion in the early 
Sicilian colonies is afforded by the postwar exca¬ 
vations at Gela, the city on a long low hill beside 
the sea on the south coast of the island. The 
modest stream of the River Gela trickles into the 
Mediterranean beside the hill. A wide plain sepa¬ 
rates the city from the barrier of hills east and 
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west and toward the interior. On the acropolis of 
Gela the seventh century saw the erection of a 
series of small rectangular buildings (figure 64:1). 
One or more of these (depending on the interpre¬ 
tation of fragmentary walls) occupied the ground 
where the Temple of Athene (identified by the 
preponderance of Athene types among the 
terracotta figurines from the votive dump exca¬ 
vated nearby) was to be built in the next century. 
Another was situated immediately east of the 
temple. Their appearance is suggested by two 
models discovered in the Geloan sanctuaries. 
These structures were razed in the later sixth 
century when the major Athene temple was built. 
Still later another major temple of the Doric or¬ 
der, of which one column still remains in place 
today, was erected further east. 

The shrines on the site of these major civic 
temples and a small shrine of Hera situated near 
the center of the early town were only part of 
the religious landscape of Gela in the seventh 
century. Along the flanks of the city and outside 
whatever defenses were erected in the early days 
of the colony there was another series of small 
shrines. Some of these had a long life, surviving 
the misfortunes of Gela even after the 
Carthaginian destruction of 405 BC and serving 
the renewed Gela of the fourth century. Others 
were frequented only in the archaic age. Sev¬ 
enth-century material has been found in three 


of these shrines, although this does not preclude 
others being as old. The sanctuary of Predio Sola, 
situated on the seaward side of the site, judging 
from objects found within the shrine, only one 
corner of which was preserved, appears to have 
belonged to Demeter (figure 64:2). The votive 
material was found partly below the wall of the 
shrine, showing that this was built well after the 
beginning of the cult, and partly in an upper 
stratum within the preserved angle of the walls. 
The appearance of these cult places is suggested 
by the models dedicated in the sanctuaries (fig¬ 
ure 65). The terracotta casings of the eaves 
(revetments) show that the building was not 
without color and decoration. The votive ob¬ 
jects were plentiful. Represented are both the 
abundant elegance of imported objects, their 
direct copies and a large element in which an 
awkwardness of popular votive art is apparent. 
The terracotta figurines of the lower stratum 
are standing images of the goddess, some with 
outstretched arms but most in that compact 
stance derived from board-like figures in wood, 
of which three precious examples were preserved 
by the sulphureous waters of the spring of the 
sanctuary of Contrada Tumazzu near Palma di 
Montechiaro to the east of Agrigento (figures 
66 and 67). The technical term for these figures 
is ‘xoanon’. There is a grandiose terracotta three- 
cornered lamp with rams’ heads on the sides at 



Figure 64 Gela, plan. (1) Acropolis, (2) Predio Sola, (3) Bitalemi, (4) Railroad Station, (5) Santa Maria 
dell’Alemanna 
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Figure 65 Gela Museum, terracotta model of shrine 
from Predio Sola 



Figure 66 Gela Museum, terracotta figurine from 
Predio Sola 

the apices and human heads that served as spouts 
in between (figure 68). Discoveries from the 
famous Sanctuary of Demeter Malophorus at 
Selinus show that this piece copies imported 
Greek marble sanctuary lamps (figure 69). The 
largest element of the imported pottery is 
Corinthian, mostly hand-somely decorated oil 
flasks. There are also bigger vessels, mixing 
bowls and cups (figures 70 and 71). A bold 
animal-tapestry style was the trade-mark of 
Corinthian oil and scent bottles of the late sev¬ 
enth and early sixth centuries. But there is also 
pottery from Ionia, Attica, Sparta and a faience 
scarab, apparently of genuine Egyptian manu¬ 
facture (although faience scarabs were also made 
in Greece, notably on Rhodes). The material of 
the upper stratum is dominated by a group of 
forty-one masks of the goddess, locally made 



Figure 67 Syracuse Museum, wooden figures from 
Palma di Montechiaro, photograph courtesy of 
German Archaeological Institute, Rome, inst. neq. 
37.650 



Figure 68 Gela Museum, terracotta lamp from Predio 
Sola 


but reproducing a prototype known throughout 
the Greek world. The major center of the diffu¬ 
sion of these objects is thought to have been 
Rhodes. They are found in tombs but are mostly 
associated with cult places of the underworld 
divinities, and in Sicily especially with the cult 
of Demeter and Persephone. The largest of the 
masks from Predio Sola is a full half-meter (1 ft 
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Figure 69 Palermo Museum, marble lamp from Selinus 


8 in) in height (figure 72). Others run as small 
as 10 centimeters (4 in) high. Each has an ex¬ 
pression marked by the unemotional vitality of 
archaic Greek art, but this characterization is 
our reaction to objects which must have had an 
explicit function within the cult (figures 73 and 
74). The nocturnal ceremonies of the worship 
of Demeter and Persephone explain the numer¬ 
ous lamps also found in the deposit (figure 75). 

This material, a fraction of the original pos¬ 
sessions of the sanctuary, illustrates how com¬ 
monplace foreign goods were in the archaic 
colonies. A far larger and impressive body of 
material of this kind from an archaic sanctuary 
came to light at Catania in 1959 in Piazza San 



Figure 70 Gela Museum, Corinthian oil flask from 
Predio Sola 


Francesco. Once again this is only a sample of a 
more extensive votive dump, to which offerings 
were consigned when shelf and wall space for 
them was exhausted in the sanctuary proper. 
The deposit numbers thousands of objects and 
includes exquisite examples of the finest luxury 
wares of the Greek east among its pottery. A 
small selection of this material is on exhibition 
in the Regional Archaeological Museum in 
Syracuse. 

The sanctuary at Bitalemi is just across the 
River Gela from the city (figure 64:3). As proved 



Figure 71 Gela Museum, Corinthian oil flask from 
Predio Sola 
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Figure 72 Gela Museum, terracotta bust of Demeter- 
Persephone from Predio Sola 

by a graffito on a sherd found there, it was a 
‘thesmophorion’, the seat of a women’s cult of 
Demeter and Persephone in which the cycle of 
life was imitated and assisted in ceremonies in¬ 
cluding the burial and subsequent recovery of 
fruits, vegetables and especially young pigs. Once 
again the structures of the sanctuary were of the 
simplest kind. Some were in mud brick, with no 
stone socle to protect the walls from humidity. 
As at Predio Sola the cult was in being before 
the buildings. The graffito explains that the vase 
it marked came from the ‘tent of Dikaio’. Dikaio 



Figure 73 Gela Museum, terracotta bust of Demeter- 
Persephone from Predio Sola 



Figure 74 Gela Museum, terracotta bust of Demeter- 
Persephone from Predio Sola 

was evidently one of the women participating 
in the mysteries. As at Athens she and her fel¬ 
lows occupied tents during the festival and at 
least part of ritual would have been performed 
in them. There were remains of ritual meals 
cooked on the spot, and an entire stratum of 
vessels dedicated to the goddesses by being bur¬ 
ied in an inverted position. The terracotta figu¬ 
rines are more varied than those at Predio Sola. 
There are fewer masks, and with the other ob¬ 
jects there was a deposit of formless bronze in¬ 
gots. These are certainly money (Latin ‘aes rude’, 
‘crude bronze’), and with them there was found 
a cast piece bearing a large letter ‘Xi’, which is 
the abbreviation of 600 (such an object is known 
by the Latin term ‘aes signatum’ or ‘marked 
bronze’). 

Another sanctuary, which began its life in the 
seventh century north of the hill of Gela near 
the modern railroad station, further illustrates 
the role of the sanctuary as a depository for 
money (figure 64:4). This shrine is notable for 
the discovery there in 1956 of a hoard of 1,000 
or more silver coins (870 were recovered), the 
latest dating to about 480 BC. Banking was a 
business of Greek sanctuaries, and we shall have 



Figure 75 Gela Museum, terracotta lamp from Predio 
Sola 
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occasion to return to the Gela hoard when dis¬ 
cussing Sicilian coinage. 

Finally one should take note of the ancient 
sanctuary below the church of S.Maria 
dell’Alemanna, the patroness of Gela, located 
on a rise of ground again in the plain north of 
the city (figure 64:5). Surviving terracotta 
revetments show that the sixth-century temple 
here was the largest at Gela. No other extramu¬ 
ral sanctuary discovered thus far at Gela en¬ 
joyed such architectural splendor. 

This review does not exhaust the sanctuaries 
of all periods known in the surroundings of the 
city, nor those situated at some distance, ‘She of 
the Many Crowns’ at Butera to the northwest 
(possibly Mactorion, the scene of Telines’ en¬ 
counter with the dissident Geloans) or the sanc¬ 
tuary at Feudo Nobile, located on the border of 
the Geloan territory toward Camarina. 

The multiplicity of cult places around Gela 
in archaic times is not astonishing by ancient 
standards, but it reflects tellingly on the charac¬ 
ter of religion in the colonies. Religion came to 
the colonies as the possession of aristocrats. City 
cults developed slowly, as we have already seen 
at Megara Hyblaea, where a century passed 
before the erection of a temple in the agora. 
Meanwhile private cults, accessible, one may 
imagine, on the basis of tribal membership, 
which could be acquired in the colonies without 
true lineage ties, flourished outside the city walls. 
Demeter was the major goddess of this extra¬ 
mural world. The sanctuaries of Bitalemi and 
Predio Sola were hers, and probably that of 
S.Maria dell’Alemanna as well. (The deity of 
the sanctuary near the railroad station is un¬ 
known.) In the case of S.Maria dell’Alemanna 
the building of the great temple suggests a move 
toward city patronage and away from private 
control, such as was carried out in Athens in 
respect to the Eleusinian mysteries. 

The cults of outlying places in the country¬ 
side must have owed their origin to the same 
aristocratic priests and their interests that are 
reflected in the sanctuaries closer to the center. 
Modern scholarship often speaks of the colo¬ 
nists’ taking possession of the territory of the 
city through setting up of cults in the country¬ 
side, as if this were a civic undertaking. It is 
better understood as the manifestation of the 
Greek aristocrats’ establishing the cults through 
which, in the beginning, they maintained a 


position of reverence and power among their 
countrymen. 

At Syracuse the presence of civic cults out¬ 
side the walls is shown by the sanctuary of Ol¬ 
ympian Zeus located across the great harbor 
from Ortygia. The temple, which was a large 
and magnificent structure of stone, belongs to 
the end of the seventh century. On Ortygia there 
were notable cults of Apollo, Artemis and 
Athene. Like the Temple of Zeus, Apollo’s tem¬ 
ple was also built at the end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. But precise information concerning the 
beginning of the cults on the island is lacking. 
The establishment of the shrines of gods on the 
mainland adjacent to Ortygia, again Apollo, but 
especially Demeter and Persephone, belongs to 
a second step in the development of the city. 

Perhaps because Acragas was founded at a 
later stage of the colonizing movement, in 580 
BC, this city displays the control of the city over 
religious life from the beginning (figure 76). As 
far as we know archaeologically, the cults of 
Acragas were organized in a ring around the 
city. On the acropolis was the temple of Athene. 
We know that the tyrant Phalaris began his rise 
to power as the contractor for this project. 
Nearby was the temple of Zeus Artabyrius from 
Rhodes. Then around the eight-kilometer cir¬ 
cuit of the walls of the lower city shrines are 
positioned beside many of the gates. The temple 



Figure 76 Acragas, plan, gates numbered I to V 
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of Demeter is above Gate I. (Most of the iden¬ 
tifications of Agrigentine temples, except for Ol¬ 
ympian Zeus, are modern guesses.) Gate III is 
guarded by the temple of Hera. Gate IV has the 
temple of Heracles. At Gate V one is in the midst 
of the sanctuary of the Chthonian (Underworld) 
divinities. Acragas was never the home of aris¬ 
tocratic exclusive cults. Rather, from the begin¬ 
ning religion was an expression of the city. 

The most impressive instance of a city’s in¬ 
tervention in extramural sanctuaries is to be 
found at Selinus, the westernmost of the Greek 
colonies on the south coast of Sicily. The city 
occupied a bluff between two rivers, and the 
area extending inland from it. Anyone approach¬ 
ing Selinus from the sea in the years before it 
fell to the Carthaginians in 409 BC would have 
seen two groups of temples. The first rose within 
the city on the acropolis overlooking the sea. 
The second, including one peripteral temple as 
large as the Parthenon at Athens (Temple ER), 
its neighbor, one of the largest temples ever raised 
in the Greek world (Temple GT), and their com¬ 
panion (Temple FS) stood to the east across a 
small estuary. Unfortunately, there is no sure 
evidence of the divinities to whom these shrines 
belong. 3 But these magnificent buildings are an 
unerring sign that the city, not individual aristo¬ 
crats, held control. This must have been true 
from the late seventh century when the first 
monumental building on the site of Temple ER 
was constructed. 4 

Extending along the foot of the sandy rise 
which borders the far side of the ancient harbor 
to the west of the acropolis there was a series 
of shrines rather different in character from 
those of the east hill. The best known of these 
is the justly famous Sanctuary of Demeter 
Malophorus (Demeter the Bearer of the Quince, 
a cult name brought to Sicily from Megara in 
Greece and transmitted through Megara 
Hyblaea to the daughter colony in the west of 
the island, figure 77). 

The shrine of Demeter, enclosed within a wall 
forming a temenos (‘divided off’ land, the Greek 
term for a sanctuary reserve), also echoed the 
ancient shrine of the goddess at Eleusis, just over 
the border from Megara in Attica. Immediately 
outside the propylon (gateway), which dates to 
the fifth century BC, there was a well recalling 
the Kallichoros Well, which stood beside the gate 
of the sanctuary of Eleusis and beside which 



Figure 77 Selinus, Sanctuary of Demeter 
Malophorus, plan 

Demeter collapsed in despair over the disappear¬ 
ance of her daughter. To the left of the entrance 
there was a separate shrine of Hekate, who also 
served as guardian of the Eleusinian shrine. In 
the center of the sanctuary there is a grand al¬ 
tar, also erected in the fifth century. Excavations 
earlier in this century showed that the altar cov¬ 
ered a dense accumulation of charred remains 
of sacrificial animals, and a rich collection of 
vessels and terracotta figurines. In fact, the en¬ 
tire area within the temenos wall was given over 
to ritual deposits, frequently consisting of ves¬ 
sels deliberately buried in the sand in an inverted 
position as at the thesmophorion of Bitalemi. 
The remains have not yet all been exhausted, 
even after the excavations of recent years. The 
grand altar stood over a simply constructed ar¬ 
chaic predecessor. 

Behind the altar there is the temple itself (fig¬ 
ure 78). Initially there was a simple rectangular 
structure of the kind we have already met at Gela. 
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Figure 78 Selinus, Temple of Demeter Malophorus 
without fourth-century modifications 

Subsequently the stone temple, of which much 
of the walling is still standing, was built. The 
plan is a large central chamber preceded by an 
outer room and followed by an inner chamber 
or adyton. The rear of the building was trans¬ 
formed under the Carthaginians after 409 BC, 
when the cult became associated with that of the 
Carthaginian goddess Tanit. The sand was 
mounded up behind the building (aided and pos¬ 
sibly encouraged by natural drifting) covering 
the rear wall, which itself was rebuilt in a rough 
fashion showing that it was not meant to be seen. 
The same mound covered the rear roof and to 
strengthen this an arch was installed in the rear 
chamber. The temple now gave the appearance 
of being an entrance to the underworld. But how 
much earlier was the original construction? This 
is a difficult question to answer. Because of the 
simple plan of the building it has been assumed 
that it belonged to the early category of temples 
without peristyles. But the Malophorus temple 
was built from its foundations to its eaves in 
stone, and such building is difficult to find be¬ 
fore the fifth century (figure 79). It dispensed 
with the terracotta revetments usual on archaic 
buildings. The molding of the roof line is also 
quite unusual. Unfortunately the excavation of 
the building took place before Ettore Gabrici, to 
whom the publication of the sanctuary is due, 
took charge of the excavations in 1915, and in 
the previous work the pottery against the foun¬ 
dations, which constitutes the objective evidence 
of the date of construction, had not been kept 
separate from other material. Even if it had been, 
one must remember that the sanctuary was one 
large deposit of votive material, which becom¬ 
ing mixed in the fill of the foundation trenches 


might, from superficial observation, suggest a 
misleadingly early date for the construction. Both 
the propylon and the grand altar belong to the 
fifth century, and I would date the first rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple to that date. 

Next to the Malophorus Sanctuary there was 
a small shrine of Zeus Meilichios, who with his 
consort is represented on a series of crude stone 
uprights (stelae) crowned by two heads. Both 
the small temple and most of the other traces of 
activity here belong to the Carthaginian period. 

To the south of the Malophorus sanctuary 
there is a second sacellum and temenos of simi¬ 
lar character which is currently under investiga¬ 
tion. To the north there are the remains called 
‘Temple M’. These may belong to a monumen¬ 
tal altar or to a large fountain house which drew 
water from the nearby spring. 

Thanks to the work of Gabrici, an important 
selection of material from the Malophorus Sanc¬ 
tuary was published in 1927. In essence it mir¬ 
rors the votives we have encountered in the 
Demeter sanctuaries of Gela. The wealth of the 
sanctuary is shown by the exquisitely carved 
small marble figures of women in seated and 
reclining poses, possibly to be attributed to a 
dedication rather than to a small pediment, as is 
often maintained (they were meant to be seen in 
the round). The marble lamps of the sort which 
provided the prototypes for the terracotta lamp 
at Predio Sola were imported in the seventh 
century (figure 69). The grand altar was adorned 
with handsome scroll work at its ends. The group 
of small terracotta altars have handsome fig¬ 
ured decoration, gorgons, lions and mythologi¬ 
cal scenes. The terracotta figurines belong to 
the same general categories we met at Gela, al¬ 
though there is a stronger presence of seated 
archaic goddesses than at Predio Sola and male 
figures appear among them, as at Bitalemi. In 
the material from the Malophorus Sanctuary we 
also have the styles of the fifth century as well 



Figure 79 Selinus, Temple of Demeter Malophorus, 
stone cornice 
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as the archaic. In addition to terracotta masks, 
there are terracotta busts of the goddess and 
among these are some of the grandest Sicilian 
terracottas of archaic times. The pottery follows 
the pattern of the Geloan sanctuaries with im¬ 
portant representations of Corinthian, Attic, 
Greek island and Ionian vessels. 


Appendix 1: the identification ofGela 

Modern Gela has been known by the ancient 
name only since 1927. Formerly it was 
Terranova di Sicilia, the name given to the aban¬ 
doned site when a new city was founded there 
by Frederick II in AD 1230. However, the an¬ 
cient sources are by no means so precise as to 
make identification certain, and in some cases 
they are very difficult to reconcile with the to¬ 
pography of the site. These problems have been 
treated at length by G.Navarra, who argues the 
alternative solution, identifying ancient Gela 
with modern Licata located 25 kilometers to 
the west at the mouth of the River Salso. s Al¬ 
though little excavation has been done there 
Licata is far from a negligible archaeological 
site, 6 as demonstrated especially by the discov¬ 
ery of the Greek sanctuary located at Casalicchio 
on the inner border of the plain behind the city. 7 
Licata is the findspot of an inscription, possibly 
of the third century BC, which uses the term 
‘People of the Geloans’. 8 

However, the Geloans were resettled by 
Phintias, tyrant of Acragas, in the early third 
century at a city which was named, in his honor, 
Phintias, but where the deportees may have 
continued to boast of their ancient identity. One 
piece of evidence would seem to weigh heavily 
in favor of identifying Gela with the commonly 
accepted site at Terranova. This is the foot of an 
Attic drinking cup (kylix) of the sixth century 
BC bearing a dedication to Antiphemus, one of 
the two oikists of Gela, and said to have been 
found with numerous other fragments of im¬ 
ported pottery. 9 The authenticity of this appar¬ 
ently decisive find was questioned by Biagio Pace, 
a scholar second only to Paolo Orsi in Sicilian 
archaeology before the Second World War. 10 
Hardly more decisive is the graffito on the stone 
crown of a funeral stele in the form of a Doric 
entablature with roof above, to which an Ionic 
column in relief is added as decoration in the 


pediments and found at Gela. 11 The graffito 
contains the word ‘geloios’ (‘Geloan’), but it is 
hardly sure that Greeks proclaimed their citi¬ 
zenship in such informal messages only in their 
home cities. Furthermore, the most recent exca¬ 
vations at Gela have brought to light Greek 
pottery of the eighth century, thus antedating 
the supposed foundation of the colony. These 
sherds may be trade goods brought to the spot 
before the settlement or to an initial Rhodian 
station, Lindoi, which preceded the joint 
Rhodian-Cretan venture. 12 One must admit, 
therefore, that the question of the identification 
of Gela is one for which there exists only the 
weight of evidence rather than proof. The gen¬ 
erally accepted identification is followed in this 
work. 


Appendix 2: the Sanctuary of San Biagio and 
the Sanctuary of the Chthonian Divinities at 
Acragas 

Two sanctuaries at Acragas have been associ¬ 
ated with the beginnings of the city. One is the 
fountain complex at San Biagio near Gate I. A 
votive dump including some sixth-century ma¬ 
terial was discovered in the deep gallery pen¬ 
etrating the hillside behind the structure through 
which water reached the fountain house and its 
basins. The dump and the building, however, 
may have little to do with one another. Cer¬ 
tainly the early date of construction originally 
claimed for the structure is dubious. 13 The so- 
called Sanctuary of the Chthonian Divinities is 
difficult to interpret. The three sacella contain¬ 
ing altars and circular constructions were once 
taken to be typical manifestations of an archaic 
cult of Demeter and Persephone. One of the 
sacella, however, is the third in a succession of 
structures or planned structures, one of which 
at least may have been intended to be a 
peripteral temple. The area includes four such 
major temples, three reduced to little more than 
foundation trenches, the fourth transformed by 
an early nineteenth-century restoration into the 
picturesque ‘Temple of the Dioscuri’. Despite 
the clearly archaic material excavated here by 
Piero Marconi in the 1930s, much information 
essential for the understanding of the area is 
lacking. 14 
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Burials 

Since evidence of the first tombs is scant every¬ 
where except in the Fusco cemetery at Syracuse, 
the following remarks concern the archaic and 
classical periods as a whole. 15 

Together with the extraurban sanctuaries, the 
cemeteries of the Greek colonies could be found 
along the roads outside the walls. By far the great¬ 
est part of Paolo Orsi’s undertakings in the ar¬ 
chaeology of the Greek cities during his long 
tenure as Superintendent at Syracuse was the 
excavation of cemeteries. His monographs on 
Megara Hyblaea, Syracuse, Camarina and Gela 
are monuments to these efforts. The first colo¬ 
nists brought with them traditions of burial, both 
inhumation and cremation. Cremation was more 
expensive and consequently less frequently 
practiced, but the choice must have depended on 
family traditions, personal preference and fash¬ 
ion. At Syracuse the colonists continued to bury 
as they did at the mother city, Corinth, in trench 
graves sunk in the limestone rock. Feeling less 
crowded in their cemeteries, the colonists buried 
the body in the extended position, while it was 
usually contracted at home. At Gela cremation is 
far more prevalent than at Syracuse (50 per cent 
against under 10 per cent), but cremation was 
the almost universal practice for adult burials on 
Rhodes and predominated in Crete, the two 
homelands of the Geloan colonists. Camarina, 
though a sub-colony of Syracuse, was near Gela 
and acquired a taste for cremation from her 
neighbor. At Selinus, 85 per cent of the burials 
are inhumations. Children were commonly bur¬ 
ied in storage vessels, generally amphorae (two 
handled vessels, principally containers for wine 
and oil). Since infant mortality has been estimated 


at about 50 per cent, children’s graves are com¬ 
mon. In soft ground tombs could be protected by 
tiles. Large nails found in tombs prove the use of 
wooden coffins, or, in the case of ‘primary cre¬ 
mation’ (burning of the body in the grave trench) 
the use of a wooden bier on which the corpse 
was placed. As time passed there was some elabo¬ 
ration of funeral practices. Stone and terracotta 
sarcophagi came into use, many of them deco¬ 
rated with architectural details, such as columns 
at the four corners of their interiors. Tomb cham¬ 
bers constructed of squared stone blocks began 
to be constructed at Megara Hyblaea. A number 
of these have been found empty. They seem to 
have been prepared for Megarian nobles who 
departed for Syracuse following Gelon’s offer of 
citizenship. Another important cemetery of built 
chamber tombs is found at Mt Adranone 
(Sambuca di Sicilia), a secondary colony of 
Selinus. These span the sixth and fifth centuries. 
There are double as well as single chamber tombs 
and the grave offerings were exceptionally rich. 
They include bronze vessels as well as pottery. 

Tomb goods were placed with the remains or 
deposited on the exterior of the tomb (although 
approximately one-quarter of the graves are with¬ 
out any gifts). Pottery is the best preserved class 
of offerings, and tombs could contain magnifi¬ 
cent examples of imported Greek vessels with fig¬ 
ured decoration. Smaller vases held the oils which 
were deposited with the dead. Children received 
the most elaborate sets of offerings, including toys. 
Women also enjoyed richer groups of gifts than 
men, and despite the general frugality in the Greek 
tombs, women occasionally had jewelry with 
them. Although a bronze vessel was sometimes 
used as an ash urn, no burials in Greek Sicily com¬ 
pare with the ‘princely tombs’ of the Etruscan and 
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Italic peoples. (A single richly furnished burial of 
a warrior from near Leontini appears to have be¬ 
longed to an Italic mercenary captain.) The grave 
goods also do not mark social distinctions. Clearly 
expensive sarcophagi could hold burials without 
offerings, and it may be assumed that, as in more 
recent times, those of modest station might invest 
heavily in pretentious tomb furnishings. In any 
case, for the memory of the deceased among the 
living above-ground markers were more impor¬ 
tant than burial offerings. We hear of the monu¬ 
mental tombs of the Syracusan tyrants, and traces 
of late archaic tomb pavilions (aediculae) are 
known from Megara Hyblaea. Only two monu¬ 
mental tombs survive, both from the Hellenistic 
Age. The first is the so-called Tomb of Theron 
just outside Gate IV at Acragas. The structure 
consists of an upper and lower chamber. The up¬ 
per chamber (the tomb proper) has false doors on 
each of its four sides. There are engaged Ionic 
columns at the corners. Above, there was a Doric 
frieze (alternating triglyphs and metopes, for the 
terms see the following section ‘Temples’). The 
podium is plain and capped by a cornice. Another 
monumental Hellenistic tomb at Elorus consists 
of an underground chamber and above it a mas¬ 
sive column in masonry now preserved to a height 
of 10.5 meters (34 ft 5 in). Originally the column 
must have been been several times as tall. Ele¬ 
ments of the cornice and column drums of what 
may be another monumental tomb, or small tem¬ 
ple, dating to the fourth century are known from 
Monte Saraceno. The cornice fragments are no¬ 
table for the remains of painted decoration on 
their surface. 

Statuary was another way to emphasize the 
importance of a tomb. A number of funeral statues 
are known from Sicily, two of the most interesting 


from Megara Hyblaea, the kouros (standing nude 
male figure) from the tomb of the doctor 
Sambrotides and the seated woman with suckling 
twins (Night with the twins Sleep and Death). 

In the later sixth and fifth centuries pottery 
imported from Athens, where workshops of the 
highest artistic level were decorating their prod¬ 
ucts with mythological subjects, becomes common 
in Sicilian Greek tombs. In some cities, Acragas 
for example, there developed the custom of fitting 
out tombs, men’s tombs in particular, with sets of 
vases for the symposium or formal evening gath¬ 
ering for drinking, philosophy, politics, poetry and 
song. It is possible that some unusual scenes on 
vases used for the tomb reflect the particular inter¬ 
ests of their owners while alive. This might ex¬ 
plain the unusual vase with two figures labeled 
Sappho and Alcaeus (the two famous seventh-cen¬ 
tury Ionian Greek poets) from a fifth-century tomb 
at Acragas. Certainly the winged figures which 
decorate so many of the lekythoi (oil flasks) from 
cemeteries in southern Sicily (Camarina, Gela and 
Acragas) must have hinted at the liberation of the 
soul and a flight to a propitious hereafter. This 
notion was suggested by tales of the Isles of the 
Blessed and was taught by numerous secret cults. 

In funeral imagery of the average tomb, how¬ 
ever, we are in the realm of popular religion, of 
comforting associations rather than systematic the¬ 
ology. And consequently several divinities that ap¬ 
pealed to the imagination could be enlisted as 
heralds of hope. Dionysus, god of wine but also the 
god of mystical transformation, was prominent 
among the divinities of salvation, beckoning with 
his band of ecstatic followers toward a blissful 

Figure 80 Catania, private collection, lead sheet from 
Montagna di Marzo. Drawing courtesy of E.De Miro 
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afterlife. A remarkable document of Dionysiac im¬ 
agery from Sicily has recently been published (fig¬ 
ure 80). It comes from Montagna di Marzo and is 
a lead sheet, 1.8 meters (5 ft 11 in) long and 0.4 
meters (1 ft 4 in) in height. On the surface there is 
engraved a scene of Dionysus riding in a cart and 
accompanied by his merry satyrs. The iconogra¬ 
phy is Athenian, derived from the Dionysiac ritu¬ 
als of the festival of the Anthesteria. A practically 
identical scene is preserved on an Attic black figure 
vase (one in which the figures appear in black glaze 
against the buff-colored clay background) and on 
a second black figure vessel which is either of Athe¬ 
nian or western Greek manufacture. The exact 
purpose of the lead sheet, which is a sporadic find 
now in a private collection in Catania, is unsure. If 
it came from the necropolis of Montagna di Marzo, 
where many discoveries have been made in the past, 
it would be natural to assume that it was the cover¬ 
ing for a wooden sarcophagus. But in publishing 
this object, E. De Miro suggested that it was a car¬ 
toon in a painter’s workshop. 16 

Dionysiac imagery explodes in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. The scenes on the red figure pottery (in which 
the background is now black and the figures are 
in the natural clay color) produced in Sicily and in 
southern Italy, mainly for funeral purposes, is 
dominated by Dionysus and thus with intimations 
of hope for comfort in the next life. The presence 
in tombs of the Archaic Period of terracotta figu¬ 
rines or masks of the types common in the sanctu¬ 
aries of Demeter and Persephone points to a similar 
role for Persephone, the consort of Hades himself. 
She, like Dionysus, was associated with the mys¬ 
tery cults and the theology of the afterlife. This is 
the message of the gold plaques with instructions 
for the deceased on the journey to the underworld 
that have come to light in tombs in southern Italy. 
Figurines of a goddess with a bird suggest 
Aphrodite, goddess of the passions and attendant 
on marriage. Thus these figurines are also an ex¬ 
pression of the theme of a union for the better in 
the afterlife. In the Hellenistic Age the theme of 
marriage, with Aphrodite and her son Eros (the 
Greek Cupid) attending, was to become a promi¬ 
nent part of funeral iconography. 

Temples 

We have seen that the simple shrine (in Greek, 
naiskos, in Latin, sacellum) erected for the 



Figure 81 Megara Hyblaea, temple 


aristocratically controlled cults of the early colo¬ 
nies was perpetuated in the stone temple of 
Malophorus (Demeter) at Selinus. An antecham¬ 
ber and an inner room (the adyton) are the only 
additional complexities in the plan. This type of 
temple had a long history. A building with a 
dressed masonry socle and what must have been 
a mud brick superstructure is known on the 
acropolis of Selinus. The seventh-century temple 
in the agora of Megara Hyblaea had a porch of 
columns, but its overall dimensions were still 
modest (figure 81). 

An early stage of monumental temple build¬ 
ing can be followed at Selinus. The mid-fifth cen¬ 
tury Temple E in the sanctuary on the eastern hill 
was erected over the remains of two earlier build¬ 
ings, one of the late sixth century, the other, as 
established by the pottery from its foundation 
fill, belonging to the late seventh century. The 
earlier of the two was already a sizable temple 
ocupying the same space as the main chamber 
(cella) of the mid-fifth century temple (figure 82). 
The plan is restored hypothetically with two col¬ 
umns at the front between the wall ends (the so- 
called in antis arrangement) and a double interior 
colonnade to support the roof. A quantity of the 



Figure 82 Selinus, Temple E(1) 
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Figure 83 Palermo Museum, Antefix from Temple 
E(1)Selinus 

dressed blocks for the walling, however, prove 
that this was already a stone temple. About 80 
per cent of the terracotta roof tiles of the build¬ 
ing survive, having served as fill for the subse¬ 
quent constructions. In the fire which destroyed 
this early archaic temple clear traces of the clay 
and straw bedding on which the tiles rested were 
left on their surface. The tiles are gaily decorated 
in a checkerboard pattern of red, black and cream 
on their upper faces. Along the edge of the roof 
ran a chain of similarly colored, plastically 
modeled palmettes (in this position called 
antefixes, figure 83). They served to mask the 
joints between the tiles. The ridgepole of the roof 
was covered by a tubular tile, once more deco¬ 
rated with a line of freestanding palmettes along 
its crest. The tiles show, furthermore, that the 
roof of the temple did not end in a gable opening 
(the pediment), which we expect in Greek tem¬ 
ples, but was inclined over all four sides of the 
building, a hip roof. The roof tiles combine a flat 
piece (the pan tile) with an angular cap to cover 
the joint with the adjoining tile. This is a typi¬ 
cally Greek tile form, except that in Greece the 
pan tile and cover tile were usually separate. Roof 
tiles had been made for three quarters of a cen¬ 
tury at least at Corinth in Greece when Temple 



Figure 84 Selinus, restored columns of temple E(1) 


El was built. The palmette forms of the antefixes 
and ridgepole decoration are typically Corinthian 
as well, and so it seems likely that the Selinuntine 
temple followed Greek prototypes. The temple 
had monolithic stone columns. There are two 
sizes, one for the in antis columns of the porch, 
the other for the interior colonnade (figure 84). 
They and the surviving fragments of capitals are 
of the Doric order. The Doric order, most famil¬ 
iar to us from buildings like the Parthenon, was 
the typical building style of mainland Greece 
(figure 85). The Ionic order, which we shall 
encounter in one major temple at Syracuse, was 
the design preferred in Asia Minor and in the 
Greek islands. In the early Temple E at Selinus 
the cushion-like member supporting the rectan¬ 
gular block of the capital (the echinus) has the 
wide form typical of the earliest Doric columns. 
A number of blocks one-half the thick-ness of 
the normal wall blocks are restored in the up¬ 
permost courses of the exterior wall, suggesting 
that at its top the outer wall courses were backed 
by wood. The same half-width blocks are 
worked back to two depths on their visible faces, 
so that projecting and retreating surfaces alter¬ 
nated along the wall. The projecting surfaces 
were colored red, the retreating surfaces black. 
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Figure 85 Diagram of the Doric order 

The result would have been related to that of 
the alternating grooved and plain elements of 
the normal Doric frieze (the channeled triglyphs 
and smooth-faced metopes). 

The Temple of Apollo at Syracuse (of the Doric 
order) is one of the first Greek temples with an 
external colonnade (a peripteral temple, figure 
86). The idea of the surrounding colonnade (peri¬ 
style) had been introduced around the middle of 
the seventh century in Ionian Greece (the earli¬ 
est example being the Temple of Hera in the 
sanctuary of the goddess on the island of Samos 
just off the Turkish coast). We have no archaeo¬ 
logical date for the Temple of Apollo at Syracuse, 
but its construction is generally placed around 
600 BC, almost contemporary with the first 
peripteral temples in stone of the Doric order in 
Greece proper. The temple is a major achieve¬ 
ment of stone engineering (figure 87). Its mono¬ 
lithic columns rise 7.9 meters (26 ft) in height. 
The stone architrave immediately above them 
was ‘L’ shaped, allowing the greater part of the 
architrave to be made of wood and thus reduc¬ 
ing the weight of the superstructure. There is no 



Figure 86 Syracuse, Temple of Apollo 



Figure 87 Syracuse, Temple of Apollo 

trace of stonework above this point in the peri¬ 
style, and by the standards of the primitive 
wooden Doric order the spacing of the columns 
was extremely close. It was so tight that a nor¬ 
mal individual can easily touch columns at ei¬ 
ther side while standing between them. This 
spacing was clearly motivated by concern for 
the weight of the superstructure over the colon¬ 
nade. The walls of the cella were entirely of 
stone. In plan the Apollo temple shows a simple 
sacellum with two columns in antis. Any inte¬ 
rior columns supporting the roof are hypotheti¬ 
cal. An adyton (inner room) followed toward 
the rear. The colonnade of the peristyle is dou¬ 
bled on the front of the building, a characteristic 
not found in Doric temples of the mainland but 
reminiscent of the doubled colonnades of tem¬ 
ples in east Greece already existing at this time 
(Samos, for example). The temple was ap¬ 
proached by a stairway in the center of its east¬ 
ern facade, useful for access because of the height 
of the three-stepped podium on which the tem¬ 
ple was placed (in the fashion of all normal Greek 
peripteral temples). The stairway was added after 
the completion of the temple. Farther to the east 
one would have found the altar of the temple. 
Such open-air altars served the ceremonies of 
the cults of the Olympian divinities, as distinct 
from the under-world gods like Demeter. The 
temple was thought of as the house, and the 
treasure chamber, of the god. Two handsome 
examples of archaic altars were found in the 
excavations around the fifth-century temple of 
Athene not far from the Temple of Apollo. They 
were surely connected with the sixth-century 
temple. One is faced with a Doric triglyph and 
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metope frieze. The other is decorated with 
palmettes and spirals. 

The roof of the Temple of Apollo was pro¬ 
tected by terracotta tiles. In place of the antefixes 
covering the joints between the tiles at the edge 
of the roof, such as are found in Temple El at 
Selinus, the Apollo Temple had an upright 
terracotta barrier called a sima. This was pierced 
at intervals by tubular spouts for the rainwater. 
Since the roof ended over the fronts of the build¬ 
ing in a pedimental triangle, the spouts were 
not needed on the raking sima at the two ends 
of the building. The wooden beams supporting 
the edge of the roof (which projects slightly over 
the columns and superstructure of the colon¬ 
nade) were also protected by terracotta covers, 
both on their exterior face and on the under¬ 
side. (In completely stone buildings this mem¬ 
ber of the entablature was termed the geison, 
and the term may be extended to the wooden 
elements just described.) Both the terracotta 
revetments of the sima and the geison of the 
Apollo Temple were brightly decorated in red, 
black and cream. 

This system of terracotta revetments, the sima 
and the geison cover below it, was typically Si¬ 
cilian. Its appearance marks a clear break with 
the mainland Greek type of antefixes such as 
are present at Temple El at Selinus. An experi¬ 
ment leading to the new system is found in the 
terracottas of Temple A at Himera. This build¬ 
ing, which was enclosed within the later Temple 
B, was a simple sacellum. From its roof there 
survives a lateral sima and geison cover made in 
one piece (figure 88). There is no cover for the 
underside of the geison. The Sicilian system 
evolved quickly from such initial versions into 
the elaborate roof terracottas we find in the 



Figure 88 Himera Museum, terracotta revetment from 
Temple A 



Figure 89 Syracuse Museum, lateral terracotta 
revetment from the Early Temple of Athene 


major Sicilian sites and in southern Italy as well. 
Typical of its developed form are the revetments 
from the archaic Temple of Athene in Syracuse, 
belonging to the early sixth century (figure 89). 
The mainland Greek palmettes survive here as 
pendants attached below the fully Sicilian sys¬ 
tem of revetments. The broad band of the geison 
cover is decorated with an elaborate guilloche 
(interlaced) design. The raking sima has tongues, 
a checkerboard and rosettes, all between a pat¬ 
tern of St Andrew’s crosses. The halfround 
moldings separating the main elements are given 
barberpole stripes, and the ends of the tulip 
spouts from the lateral sima are treated simi¬ 
larly. If one compares the Syracusan roof with 
the revetments made at Gela for the treasury of 
that city in the Panhellenic sanctuary at Olym¬ 
pia, the essential similarities of the Sicilian roof 
system are apparent. The general form is the 
same, although in the Geloan treasury, from the 
end of the sixth century, the raking sima cuts 
across the horizontal geison and sima rather than 
resting on top as in the older building at 
Syracuse. But the major decorative motives are 
the same, and the general effect is similar. The 
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repertoire of motives that adorn the Sicilian 
terracotta revetments was all present in port¬ 
able art of the seventh century. We know pot¬ 
tery best, but we should not forget metal work, 
bone and ivory carving and textiles. As has been 
pointed out, the characteristically Sicilian deep 
cavetto molding of the sima developed from a 
shallower form (represented especially at Gela) 
which, in turn, can be matched, at a smaller 
scale, in Greek mainland architectural 
terracottas. So rather than an invention, the Si¬ 
cilian terracotta revetments are a bold develop¬ 
ment from Greek prototypes. 

In Sicily, the extension of stone building to 
the full elevation of the peripteral temple is first 
found in Temple C on the acropolis of Selinus 
(figure 90). The ground plan of this temple has 
much in common with the Temple of Apollo at 
Syracuse. There is the same simple interior struc¬ 
ture, adyton, cella and entrance chamber (the 
pronaos) without the columns in antis of the 
Syracusan temple. The temple was approached 
by stairs its full width. The facade columns are 
doubled and the interior structure is longer and 
more slender than its counterpart at Syracuse, 
increasing the width of the surrounding colon¬ 
nade, as was done in the Ionian temples (in which 
the peristyle was doubled all the way around 
the interior structure). At Selinus the interior 
chambers are raised above the peristyle, thus 
emphasizing that they were thought of as a dis¬ 
tinct building within the colonnade. The temple 
measures 23.8 by 63.75 meters (78 by 209 ft). 
The builders began with monolithic columns (the 
first were erected at the southeast corner of the 
peristyle) but soon changed to columns made 
up of drums. Still, the number of flutes (vertical 
channels) on the columns is not consistent (six¬ 
teen or twenty) and unlike normal Doric col¬ 
umns, those of Temple C have no trace of that 
slight bulging of the shaft called entasis which 



Figure 90 Selinus, Temple C 


counteracted the concave appearance of a 
straight line against the sky. The elevation of 
the exterior order shows columns and capitals 
much like those of Temple El surmounted by a 
plain architrave and above that the distinctive 
Doric frieze of alternating triglyphs and metopes. 
The plaques with pendant knobs (guttae) are 
present, as on all canonic buildings of the Doric 
order in every part of the Greek world. (The 
plaques on the underside of the geison above 
the frieze, with three rows of knobs, are called 
mutules. Those below the frieze, having only 
one row of knobs, are called regulae.) However, 
there is a peculiarity at Selinus; the mutules over 
the metopes are only half the normal width. The 
roof terracottas are quite in the Sicilian style on 
the ends of the building, although the set that 
survives is not the original revetment of the 
building but a replacement made toward the end 
of the sixth century, which accounts for the new 
and more slender palmette chains included 
among the patterns. The shelflike ends of the 
roof at the corners of the pediment are old-fash¬ 
ioned, recalling the hip roof of Temple El. Along 
the flanks there is no Sicilian sima, but rather a 
line of intertwined palmette antefixes, again 
much like Temple El. The lion’s head spouts at 
the four corners of the building are in line with 
the coming fashions of the day. 

Temple C occupies an interesting position in 
the rediscovery of archaic Greek art and archi¬ 
tecture. It was investigated first in 1823 by two 
Englishmen, Harris and Angell (the former of 
whom lost his life to malaria contracted during 
their work at Selinus). At the time Greece had 
not yet emerged from her war of independence 
against the Ottoman Empire and the sculptured 
metopes of Temple C (to be considered shortly) 
were the first examples of early archaic Greek 
sculpture to become known in western Europe. 
In the later nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
tury the date of the building was set in the sec¬ 
ond half of the sixth century on the basis of the 
roof terracottas, despite the patently early char¬ 
acter of the metope sculpture and the equally 
early character of the architecture, both con¬ 
veniently dismissed as simply representing the 
provinciality of a colonial city. Although there 
has been no excavation in the foundations of 
the temple to secure evidence of its date, recent 
investigations have provided grounds for plac¬ 
ing the building before the mid-sixth century. 
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This evidence comes from the east side of the 
sanctuary area, where in the mid-sixth century 
a stoa (colonnade) was built over a fill which 
extended the sanctuary in that direction. The 
pottery recovered from this fill is no later than 
what is called Middle Corinthian, the phase of 
Corinthian pottery which lasted from the open¬ 
ing years of the century until about 550 BC. If 
the extension of the sanctuary followed the erec¬ 
tion of Temple C, as is natural to assume, then 
the temple must belong to the first half of the 
century. A date of 575 BC marks the middle of 
the span, although if the style of the scupture of 
the metopes is given the weight it deserves in 
the argument, the true date of the temple would 
be slightly earlier. Somewhat later than Temple 
C is Temple D, which is situated alongside Tem¬ 
ple C to the north (figure 91). This temple has 
the wide passageways between columns and cella 
found in Temple C, and its interior plan is remi¬ 
niscent of its neighbor. The second row of fa¬ 
cade columns has been eliminated, but in the 
pronaos there are two columns in antis and in 
addition two half columns forming the ends of 
the antae themselves. The entablature was stone, 
as were the roof tiles, and thus this building 
completes the development of the Sicilian tem¬ 
ple into a completely stone building. Like Tem¬ 
ple C it had abbreviated half mutules over the 
metopes. 

Temple F in the sanctuary on the eastern hill 
at Selinus belongs to the end of the sixth cen¬ 
tury (figure 92). Its ground plan repeats that of 
Temple C. The elevation, in stone, is that of a 
normal Doric order. This building was of the 
lengthened archaic type (fourteen columns on 
the flanks, six on the fronts). It had a doubled 
facade colonnade. Crowning the entablature was 
a stone sima of ‘Sicilian’ type in which lions’ 



Figure 91 Selinus, Temple D 



Figure 92 Selinus, Temple F 

heads were substituted for tubular spouts. At 
some time after its erection the peristyle was 
closed by partitions between the columns. There 
were apparently openings along the perimeter, 
but these had doors, thus creating a peristyle 
completely cut off from the exterior. The divin¬ 
ity of Temple F (as in the case of all the temples 
of Selinus) is unknown, and so one cannot gauge 
to what extent this unusual arrangement was 
meant to serve the cult. Although an extreme 
solution, the modified plan seems very much in 
line with Selinuntine thinking about the 
peripteral temple whereby the peristyle was con¬ 
sidered a barrier surrounding the sacellum. 

This concept and the increasing desire of 
Selinus, like other Greek cities, to display its 
wealth to the advantage of its gods led to Tem¬ 
ple E and F’s neighbor, Temple G (figure 93). 
Temple G is one of the largest Greek temples 
ever planned. It measured 50 by 110.4 meters 
(164 by 362 ft) and was to have eight columns 
on its facades and seventeen on its flanks. Its 
current state—the pile of gigantic blocks and 
column fragments to which it was reduced by 
an earthquake during the Middle Ages—has 
made detailed study of the temple well-nigh 
impossible. Current thinking is that the temple 
was not meant to be roofed entirely but that the 



Figure 93 Selinus, Temple G 
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peristyle was thought of as a colonnade around 
a court in which a sacellum stood as a separate 
building. The plan was maintained in its origi¬ 
nal form only at the eastern end. Most of the 
building was done, with modification of the plan, 
in the fifth century, and the temple was still 
unfinished, the columns unfluted, at the time of 
the Carthaginian sack of Selinus in 409 BC. 

If Temple G was meant to rival the propor¬ 
tions of the gigantic temples of Ionian Greece 
(Ephesus, Didyma and Samos), a late-sixth cen¬ 
tury temple at Syracuse represents an attempt 
to transfer the Ionic order as it had developed in 
Asia Minor to Sicily (figures 94 and 95). This 
building was situated a few yards to the north 
of the Temple of Athene (both the archaic build¬ 
ing whose roof terracottas we have examined 
and the replacement of that structure of just after 
480 BC). The first suggestive fragments of the 
Ionic temple were discovered by Paolo Orsi, but 
the building was documented during the exca¬ 
vations of 1963-4. Only a preliminary publica¬ 
tion of it has appeared. Its columns were Samian 
Ionic and like the columns of the great temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus (which was assisted by 
donations from King Croesus of Lydia) the col¬ 
umns were meant to have bands of decoration 
around the bottom of their shafts. Enough of 
the capitals is left to show that they, too, were 
very close to the Asiatic Ionic of the day and 
were decorated with a rich pattern of palmettes 
on the side of their spirals. The ground plan did 
not allow room for a double colonnade like the 
great Ionian temples, but there may have been a 
deep pronaos with double rows of columns remi¬ 
niscent of the Ionian models. Because of the great 
height of its columns (the height of an Ionic 
column was normally in the range often lower 
diameters) the Ionic temple must have towered 
over its Doric neighbor, the early Athenaion. At 




Figure 95 Syracuse, restored column of the 
Ionic Temple 

some time, possibly when the tyrant Gelon came 
to power, work on the Ionic temple ceased. 
Gelon’s temple, erected to commemorate the 
victory over Carthage in 480 BC, was the new 
Doric shrine to Athene. This choice was more 
than a matter of personal taste. The buildings 
we have been examining were the political in¬ 
struments of ambitious men. And Gelon’s aban¬ 
donment of the Ionic temple, begun perhaps a 
generation before he seized power, has an air of 
political motivation. 

Temple building had both a symbolic and eco¬ 
nomic objective. It glorified the gods and the 
city, which thereby succeeded in overawing the 
proprietary aristocratic cults that existed in the 
earlier foundations. In economic terms temple 
construction meant returning to circulation the 
money that otherwise would have accumulated 
in the coffers of the divinities concerned. 17 Pub¬ 
lic works meant public employment then as 
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today. Everyone profited, the individual laborer, 
the farmer whose oxen were employed during 
the slack periods of the agricultural year hauling 
stone from the quarries, and finally the magnate 
whose slaves earned day wages for their master. 
In fifth-century Athens, where we have more 
detailed information concerning the building pro¬ 
gram carried out under Pericles, there were more 
than hints of scandal. Phidias, the overseer of 
the project, was exiled as a result. This was an 
old story in Sicily. The director (epistates) for 
the building of the archaic Athenaion in Syracuse, 
one Agathocles, was haled before the oligarchic 
council of the city and convicted of misappro¬ 
priation of materials. The size of the funds at the 
disposal of the epistates could also encourage 
more dangerous schemes. Phalaris of Acragas 
used the money destined for a Temple of Zeus to 
launch his tyranny. 

The epistates of such a project viewed his work 
with pride. Indeed the earliest known Sicilian 
public inscription was cut on the top step of the 
foundations of the Temple of Apollo at Syracuse, 
just beside the stairway leading up to the tem¬ 
ple’s east facade (figure 96). The step is worn, 
and the upper parts of some letters in the middle 
of the inscription have to be restored, thus per¬ 
mitting variant readings. The most recent inter¬ 
pretation of the whole runs, ‘Kleomenes the son 
of Knidieides made it for Apollo. And he included 
columns. They are fine works’. 18 The word just 
preceding ‘columns’ has given the most trouble. 
At one time it was read as a second proper name, 
thus suggesting that the inscription recorded the 
work of two master builders, one of whom took 
special credit for the columns. But the new read¬ 
ing, by Margherita Guarducci, giving only one 
name, suggests that Kleomenes was the ‘epistates’ 
of the temple. The verb ‘to make’ rather than ‘to 
dedicate’ implies a more active role in the project 
than we usually expect from donors or officials. 
Kleomenes clearly thought of himself as directly 
involved in the work. In this respect his final 
remark about the columns is significant. They 
were an addition to what was expected, perhaps 
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Figure 96 Syracuse, inscription from the stylobate of 
the Temple of Apollo 


even to what had originally been planned. One 
is reminded of what the Alkmeonid family did 
for the temple of Apollo at Delphi when they 
supplied marble instead of limestone for the fa¬ 
cade of the building. Their purpose was highly 
political: to win favor with the oracle and assist 
their plots to overthrow the Peisistratid govern¬ 
ment at Athens. We can only guess at Kleomenes’ 
objectives. But largely on his own initiative, it 
seems, he erected the first peripteral temple at 
Syracuse and had no hesitation about recording 
the fact for posterity. 

How did Kleomenes carry out his desire to 
give Syracuse its first temple with a monumen¬ 
tal colonnade? In respect to anything that Sicily 
had seen up to that time he needed specialized 
quarrying, specialized transportation from the 
quarries (especially considering that he would 
be erecting monolithic columns 26 ft in height), 
specialized engineering on the site to raise the 
columns and roof the temple, specialized work 
to produce the roof terracottas, both the tiles 
and the decorated geison covers and sima, and 
the gorgon masks which seem to have decorated 
at least some of the metopes of the exterior. Like 
Phalaris at Acragas, if one can trust the tradi¬ 
tion about the Agrigentine tyrant which eventu¬ 
ally found its way into a fourth-century book 
on stratagems, he brought in foreign specialists. 
When the Spartans faced a similar situation in 
building the shrine of Apollo at Amyclae during 
the seventh century, they invited an Ionian ar¬ 
chitect, Bathykles of Magnesia, to oversee the 
project. We know that other famous Ionian ar¬ 
chitects (and engineers) travelled from one 
project to another. Kleomenes, who seems to 
have had Ionian roots (his father was known as 
‘The Cnidian’), may very well have looked in 
the same direction. The building was destined 
for a city that prided itself on its Dorian- 
Peloponnesian heritage, and so the order of the 
temple was Doric. But in the ground plan the 
doubling of the facade colonnade shows that 
the planners had Ionic prototypes in mind as 
well. The ‘foreigners’ who came to work on the 
Sicilian buildings found a good home and cre¬ 
ated the nucleus of the specialized building trades 
that must have existed in the major Greek cities 
of the island, where public building was well- 
nigh continuous during the archaic age. 

The ambitions of a latter day Kleomenes may 
well have been behind the design of the Ionic 
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temple at Syracuse. This building represents a 
conscious break with the Sicilian Doric temple. 
It was not the only such case, as is shown by 
Ionic capitals, the most impressive being from 
Gela. But it was certainly the most extreme and 
it fairly shouts for attention. Instead of continu¬ 
ing work on this Ionic pavilion, after the victory 
over Carthage in 480 BC Gelon erected a so¬ 
berly canonical stone temple of the Doric style 
to replace the old Athenaion with its cheerful 
archaic roof terracottas. This building, much of 
which was preserved in place when it became 
the Christian cathedral of Syracuse, is the only 
Greek temple whose columns still shelter the 
mystery and the treasures of a religious cult. 
The simple grandeur of the Doric columns seen 
in the dim light of the interior as they tower 
over the faintly burning gold vigil lamps and 
the black ironwork of the grilles to the side 
chapels is a ghostly reminder of the splendors 
that were sheltered here when the temple was 
new. Through his new temple Gelon enunciated 
the architectural message of his regime. 

Sculpture 

The sculptural decoration of Greek temples in¬ 
cludes some of the most prized works to have 
survived from classical antiquity. The sculptures 
of the Parthenon, the sculptures of the Temple of 
Zeus in the panhellenic sanctuary at Olympia, 
and the sculptures from the Temple of Athene- 
Aphaia on Aegina also testify to the way in which 
these scenes were devised to project a vision of 
the great divinities of the same shrines. It was a 
vision which materialized the gods for a people 
who traditionally conceived of their divinities in 
physical form. But unlike the cult statues of the 
same gods within the temples, the sculpture of 
the metopes, pediments, and continuous Ionic 
friezes materialized the gods in the midst of ac¬ 
tion, where their presence often takes on the char¬ 
acter of an epiphany. Battles with monsters of 
the dim mythical past encountered by both gods 
and heroes in these scenes, or still more elemen¬ 
tal struggles between titanic beasts reveal another, 
and basic, function of this kind of art. Its energy 
protects the sanctuary and the worshippers in it 
from the mysterious dangers that surround all 
living things. This fear, confirmed every day by 
accidents, crop failures, sickness of men and 


animals, and death is embedded, for much of 
mankind, in the ancient belief in the Evil Eye. We 
have already met this superstition in the Sicilian 
neolithic, and it is still very much alive in the 
Mediterranean. The brightly colored architectural 
terracottas of the Sicilian temples and the com¬ 
plicated designs which decorated them belong to 
the same aesthetic as the painted cart of more 
recent times and the ribbons and bits of mirror 
protecting the mule in its traces. The bright colors 
(especially red in Sicily and Italy) startle the evil 
emanation, and, should they fail, the complexity 
of the ornament succeeds in ensnaring it. The 
decoration of Greek temples thus spans a wide 
horizon of sophistication from the most ill-de¬ 
fined superstition to the heights of theology and 
political allegory. And remains in Sicily bring us 
very near to the beginnings of Greek architec¬ 
tural sculpture. 

One facing head of a gorgon in terracotta 
survives from the decoration of the Apollo Tem¬ 
ple in Syracuse. The severed head of the gorgon 
Medusa, the very sight of which turned men to 
stone, is in its horrid self the embodiment of the 
Evil Eye and consequently, by the logic of super¬ 
stition, an effective antidote. The gorgon’s head 
from the Apollo Temple is now attributed to 
one of the exterior metopes of the building. There 
were surely other gorgoneia, or other subjects, 



Figure 97 Gela Museum, terracotta gorgon’s head 
from Gela 
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Figure 98 Palermo Museum, frieze and cornice of 
Temple C, Selinus 

on other metopes, although, as we learn from 
better-preserved temples (notably at Selinus), the 
decoration may have been limited to the facades, 
or even the principal facade, of the temple. We 
illustrate a similar architectural gorgon from 
Gela (figure 97). 

The east pediment of Temple C at Selinus 
was adorned by a monumental terracotta 
gorgoneion, restored as over 2.75 meters (9 ft) 
in height. But the fame of this building rests on 
the limestone metopes of the east facade. Three 
of these, reconstructed soon after the excava¬ 
tions of Harris and Angell, have long been fa¬ 
miliar. Now, thanks to the patient work of 
Vincenzo Tusa, the sculptural fragments from 
Temple C have been analyzed and published, 
thus permitting us to form some idea of how 
the sculptured frieze was planned. 19 

On the restored metopes we have first Perseus 
in the act of severing the head of the gorgon, 
while Perseus’ protector, the goddess Athene, 
stands by (figures 98 and 99). On another, 
Heracles strides along carrying two figures sus¬ 
pended like small game from a pole on his shoul¬ 
der. The story is one of the burlesque adventures 
of the hero, who captured two simian individu¬ 
als called the Cercopes when they tried to steal 
his weapons. From their trussed-up position they 
had an excellent view of Heracles’ private parts, 
and their humor on the subject softened 
Heracles’ wrath so that he released them. Fi¬ 
nally, the sun god is represented standing 
frontally in his chariot drawn by two horses and 
flanked by two outriders. Although the earliest 
decorated metopes in Greece were terracotta 
with painted designs, the metopes of Temple C 
are high relief, almost freestanding sculpture 
transferred, as it were, to the narrow ledge of 


the metope frame. The gaze of the figures is 
insistently frontal, which suits their apotropaic 
role, and their proportions have all the charm¬ 
ing exaggeration of early archaic sculpture. 
Much of the apparent awkwardness of the pro¬ 
portions would have been compensated for by 
the steep angle of vision from the spectator at 
ground level up to the temple facade. The pleated 
edge of Perseus’ chiton (shirt) and Athene’s gown 
have been claimed as proof that these reliefs 
were executed well after the middle of the sixth 
century. However, these details were recut on 
the original surface of the stone in an effort to 
modernize the sculptures, apparently at the same 
time the new roof was put on Temple C in the 
later sixth century. Otherwise these sculptures 
with their simple heads and undifferentiated 
features, their block-like anatomy and lack of 
detail (save in the knee-joints) place them se¬ 
curely in the early archaic period, well before 
the middle of the sixth century. This date ac¬ 
cords very well with the evidence noted earlier 
of the extension of the terrace before the temple 
at this time. The frontal composition of the sun 
god’s chariot might appear advanced for this 
date. But just this composition is well attested 
in graphic sources before 550 BC. In making an 
estimation of these sculptures one must also 
remember that originally they were brightly 
painted and many details which were not 
modeled, such as the pupils of the eyes, were 
added in paint. Some traces of this decoration 
remain in the meander border of Athene’s dress. 

From the other fragments of the frieze we 
know that one metope contained a helmeted 
male head. There are also fragments of a second 
metope with a chariot group. In addition there 
are two other heads of women and the torso of 
a youth. All these fragments match the frontality 
of the figures of the three restored metopes. 
Another fragment which seems to belong to the 
Temple C metopes has a profile head of a 
woman. This fragment was part of a scene of 
struggle, because the hand of an assailant seiz¬ 
ing the woman’s neck is still preserved. 

The subject of the frieze can be identified as 
an epiphany of the gods of the official city cults 
of Selinus thanks to an important inscription of 
the early fifth century which lists the members 
of the civic pantheon in a ‘Te deum’ of thanks¬ 
giving for victory in war. The inscription runs 
as follows: 
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Through these gods the Selinuntines are vic¬ 
torious. 

We are victorious through Zeus and through 
Phobos (Ares), 

Through Heracles and through Apollo and 
through 

Figure 99 Palermo Museum, metope from Temple C, 
Selinus, photograph courtesy of Alison Frantz Archive 


Poseidon and through the sons of Tyndareus 
(Castor and 

Pollux) and through Athene and through 
Malophorus 

(Demeter) and Pasikrateia (Persephone) and 
through 

The other gods but especially Zeus. 
Inscribing then the peace treaty in gold 
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Appending these names, dedicate it in the 
Temple of Apollo 

Making Zeus’ version an inscription. 3 And 
the gold 

Shall weigh sixty talents. b 

3 Evidently the inscription on stone that has 
survived. 

b The light Sicilian talent equivalent to about 
20 gm of gold. The tablet of the inscription 
was to weigh 1 kg. 

The gods of the metopes of Temple C corre¬ 
spond exactly to the pantheon named in the 
inscription. Heracles, Apollo (as the sun god) 
and Athene, seen assisting Perseus, are present 
on the restored metopes. The second chariot 
would have carried Poseidon, frequently shown 
mounted in a chariot in archaic Greek art. The 
two female heads would have served for 
Malophorus (Demeter) and Pasikrateia 
(Persephone). The youthful male torso might 
belong to one of the Tyndaridae (Castor and 
Pollux). The woman seized by another figure is 
best interpreted as Hera dominated by Zeus, as 
we find the couple portrayed on a metope of the 
fifth-century Temple E. 

In this way the apparently random selection 
of subjects for the metopes of the building falls 
into place as an epiphany of the gods of the city. 
One may note that myth can serve to make a 
god’s power manifest without the god being a 
major participant in the action. Thus Athene 
need only be the onlooker at Perseus’ triumph 
over the Gorgon. Implied action, as on the part 
of the sun god (Apollo) in his chariot, is as ef¬ 
fective as immediate struggle. 

From a building which must have stood on 
the acropolis of Selinus and which was a pred¬ 
ecessor of Temple C (possibly hidden under its 
podium like Temple El and 2 beneath Temple E) 
there comes a series of metopes which were found 
built into constructions of the Punic period of the 
city after 409 BC. The hypothetical building they 
decorated has been termed Temple Y. These 
metopes take us back one step from Temple C 
toward the painted terracotta metopes of the 
seventh century in Greece because although 
carved in limestone their style is based on draw¬ 
ing, emphasizing the figure in profile view, and 
they are in low relief. The subjects, however, bring 


together the same assembly of gods as the metopes 
of Temple C. The surviving metopes have Apollo 
(shown with his sister Artemis and their mother 
Leto), Heracles overcoming the Cretan bull, Zeus 
(as a bull) in the act of carrying off Europa. The 
two most recently discovered metopes of the 
group show on one what is probably a scene of 
Malophorus, Pasikrateia and Hekate (?) and on 
the other Poseidon and his consort Amphitrite 
mounted in a chariot (figures 100 and 101). All 
these gods are members of the pantheon of 
Selinus. It seems, however, that the divine sub¬ 
jects were not sufficient to fill up the number of 
metopes to be decorated because there is an ad¬ 
ditional metope of the same size with a sphinx. 
The subject is a neutral apotropaic image. 

The sculptures from the earliest temple thus 
far identified at Himera (Temple B) belong to the 
same period as the sculptures of Temple C at 
Selinus. They are in terracotta and apparently rep¬ 
resented the struggles of Heracles. Unfortunately 



Figure 100 Palermo Museum, metope from unknown 
temple, Selinus, photograph courtesy of 
Soprintendenza ai Beni Culturali ed Ambientali, 
Palermo 
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Figure 101 Palermo Museum, metope from unknown 
temple, Selinus, photograph courtesy of 
Soprintendenza ai Beni Culturali ed Ambientali, 
Palermo 

they are very fragmentary and it is impossible to 
reconstruct the sequence of scenes. Other frag¬ 
ments of the same group are attributed to the pedi¬ 
ment of the temple. The building itself was a 
sacellum without colonnade. 

It is probably more than coincidence that early 
temples with sculptured metopes are found ex¬ 
actly on the frontiers of the Greek west, at Selinus 
and at Himera on the north coast, both cities on 
the border between Greek and Carthaginian Sic¬ 
ily. In Italy there is a similar case in the early 
temple in the sanctuary of Hera at the mouth of 
the Sele River just north of Paestum. This sanctu¬ 
ary is located on the border of the Greek regions 
and the barbarian (subsequently Etruscan) lands 
to the north of the river. The decorated metope 
frieze was not invented in the west. It was com¬ 
mon property of Greek builders from the begin¬ 
ning of the Doric order. But its early flowering 
on the frontiers of the Greek world speaks elo¬ 
quently of the way in which these scenes were 


felt to make the gods of the colonists physically 
present in their new homes. 

The scenes represented by these sculptures 
could easily have been based on the portable art 
which the colonists imported from the mother¬ 
land. The prototypes were less often scenes on 
pottery than wooden inlays, metal-work and, 
we may suppose, textiles. We know this mate¬ 
rial best from the inlaid chest dedicated by the 
Corinthian tyrant Cypselus that was still to be 
seen in the Temple of Hera at Olympia in the 
second century AD when the guidebook writer 
Pausanias described it. Metope-like panels on 
metal-work with appropriate mythological 
scenes are also known from the Olympian sanc¬ 
tuary where they are found decorating the bronze 
overlays of the leather straps by which the Greek 
soldier held his shield. Such minor art was the 
major conduit through which the west stayed 
abreast of the visual arts of the homeland. The 
second channel was, of course, the arrival of 
craftsmen. The Selinus metopes, especially those 
of Temple C, testify to the transplanting of sculp¬ 
tors from the Aegean. Selinus, in fact, became 
the home of a school of sculpture working 
throughout the sixth and fifth centuries. To the 
later sixth century belongs a set of metopes for 
Temple F. The lower half of two metopes from 
the building survive. They were part of a repre¬ 
sentation of the battle of gods and giants, an¬ 
other myth where a pantheon of gods could be 
shown together. 

The life of the sacellum without colonnade was 
far from over after the introduction of the 
peripteral temple. Major temples fronted by sim¬ 
ple porches were still built, as at Camarina, and 
small shrines followed the old type. Together with 
the small sacellum there continued the tradition 
of antefixes along the roof edge, which had dis¬ 
appeared on major temples after the development 
of the ‘Sicilian’ sima. A terracotta model repre¬ 
senting one of these shrines has been found at the 
native center of Sabucina near Caltanissetta, 
which was undergoing rapid Hellenization in the 
sixth century (figure 102). For all its crudity, the 
model embodies what its maker felt to be the es¬ 
sence of a Greek shrine of the day. The columns 
and the roof tiles of the building are carefully 
executed. Two antefixes, one a gorgon, one very 
similar to a gorgon although it is usually called a 
satyr (the part-equine creatures of the wild fre¬ 
quently seen with Dionysus, the god of wine), 
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Figure 102 Caltanissetta Museum, terracotta temple 
model from Sabucina 

appear in the pedimental opening, thus doubling 
the pedimental gorgoneia of Greek temples but 
warning us that antefixes in the form of heads 
were somehow felt to be akin to the gorgon mask. 
There are old-fashioned disc antefixes at the ends 
of the ridgepole tile (such as are known from 



Figure 103 Gela Museum, terracotta horse’s head 
architectural group from Gela 


Monte S.Mauro) and improperly placed at the 
pediment’s corners. Finally two horsemen emerge 
from the ridgepole (there are traces of the base of 
a third such figure in the center of the roofline). 
The Sabucina model thus encompasses both 
epiphany and apotropaic images on a small 
sacellum. Such figures, epiphanies of the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Pollux), were common on small Si¬ 
cilian sacella. The best preserved such figure 
comes from Camarina, but there are fragments 
from Gela, Agrigento and Syracuse as well (fig¬ 
ure 103). The horsemen on the roof, which reach 
their apogee in the marble horsemen from Locri 
Epizephyrii (on the instep of the boot of southern 
Italy) in the fifth century, are a characteristically 
western Greek form of architectural decoration. 

There are antefixes from Greek sites in Sicily 
in the form of both gorgoneia and satyr heads, 
and the satyr-head antefixes are surely among 
the most original pieces of Sicilian Greek art. 
They are best known at Gela and Naxos. 
Antefixes were certainly made at Naxos, where 
the molds and kilns have been found outside the 
walls. Gela was probably a center of produc¬ 
tion as well. The Geloan group is especially fa¬ 
mous (figure 104). Although belonging to the 
early fifth century, these satyrs are the direct 



Figure 104 Gela Museum, antefix in the form of 
satyr’s head from Gela 
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Figure 105 Syracuse Museum, terracotta gorgon plaque 

descendants of artistic currents that created the 
sculptures of Temple C at Selinus. Furrows and 
swelling solids go to make up the satyr mask, 
which shares the intensity of energy that is 
stamped on every archaic image. All Greek sa¬ 
tyrs are demonic, but the Geloan satyrs make 
the demon’s energy explode into the forest of 
hair surrounding it. The Naxian antefixes have 
faces far less detailed than their Geloan coun¬ 
terparts, but the idea of the face emerging from 
its beard and hair is similar. 

We find female antefixes that sometimes 
joined satyr heads in alternation along the roofs 
of sacella only in the native interior of the is¬ 
land. 20 We may presume that such female head/ 
satyr head series existed in the coastal cities, as 
they did in the Greek motherland. Two elegant 
female antefixes come from Syracuse, where they 
seem to have decorated a funeral monument. 
Negro heads were used for antefixes too (unfor¬ 
tunately the Greeks apparently considered them 
ugly and apotropaic). There is a splendid mold 
for such a head from Megara Hyblaea. 

The ability of the Sicilian workers in terracotta 
is especially well demonstrated in the surviving 
roof adornments discovered at Gela. In addition 
to the gigantic gorgoneion and fragment of a 
sphinx, there is the figure of a lion, a beast known 
as an implacable enemy of the Evil Eye and al¬ 
ready present in the decoration of Temple C 


(where the corner water spouts assume the form 
of lions’ heads). The Geloan lion, with three simi¬ 
lar companions, was apparently situated at the 
roof corners of a major temple of the city. 

One of the best known pieces of early Sicilian 
Greek art is the small gorgon from the excava¬ 
tions around the Temple of Athene in Syracuse 
(56 cm or 1 ft 10 in square, figure 105). This 
gorgon is a close relative of the gorgon from Tem¬ 
ple C at Selinus. Her running pose is the same, 
and like the gorgon of Temple C she holds the 
winged horse Pegasus under one arm. (Pegasus 
sprang from the neck of the gorgon at the in¬ 
stant that Perseus severed her head.) The 
Syracusan gorgon, however, has all the colors of 
terracotta working. The background is black. Her 
face gains the vitality of a red tongue and red 
and black pupils in her eyes, while the animated 
contours of the face are outlined in black against 
the cream background. Her wings, and those on 
her boots as well, have contrasting feathers of 
red and black. Her chiton is red, with an edging 
which utilizes the tongues, triangles and meanders 



Figure 106 Palermo Museum, head from Temple E 
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Figure 107 Syracuse Museum, the Lagonello head 

familiar from roof terracottas. The source of the 
gorgon figure and her color scheme is Corinth. 
We find comparable representations in Greek 
roof terracottas. It is often assumed that the 
Syracuse gorgon is a roof ornament too. There 
is no compelling reason why this should be so, 
and the nail holes visible below the right leg and 
left thumb could be intended for attachment to 
an altar, chest or throne. 

Two remarkable heads, which are rarely given 
their due in histories of Greek art, bring us face 
to face with the cult statues of the time of the 
Temple of Apollo at Syracuse and Temple C at 
Selinus. One head was found in the interior of 
Temple E at Selinus (figure 106). In all likeli¬ 
hood it was part of the original cult statue of 
Temple El, preserved in the temple despite its 
various rebuildings. The head is life size. The 
surface is much abraded. The nose has vanished. 
One must look carefully to see the small straight 


mouth and the traces of the eyes. What remains 
is an unmodulated oval not unlike that of the 
head of Athene from the Perseus metope of Tem¬ 
ple C. The head is certainly that of a goddess 
because she wears a crown (polos). The hair 
was indicated in waves across the forehead and 
hung in a mass behind the head. 

At twice the scale of the Selinus divinity the 
Laganello Head in Syracuse comes from a co¬ 
lossal cult statue (figure 107). It was found near 
the source of the Ciane, the small stream which 
flows into the Great Harbor of Syracuse from 
the west. The nymph of the river was venerated 
by the Greeks, and the Laganello head must be 
her image. Typical of its age, the head is a sim¬ 
ple ovoid onto which, it seems, the features have 
been attached. The hair is done in large knobs 
and scallop curls across the forehead. This head 
too has a goddess’ polos. 

Together with the Selinus metopes, these 
heads testify to the accomplishments of the Si¬ 
cilian sculptors at the opening of the sixth cen¬ 
tury. Although the Sicilians had no access to 
marble, their work in their native limestones has 
all the vigor and accomplishment of early ar¬ 
chaic art in the homeland. Their materials, how¬ 
ever, meant that a style imbued with an early 
archaic flavor was to continue in the island 
longer than one would expect in the centers of 
the motherland. This is evident, for instance, in 
the seated figure, slightly under life size, from 
Acrae, Syracuse’s inland daughter city, and very 
possibly from the Aphrodite sanctuary there, and 
in the small upper body of a kore (standing 
young woman) from the same site. Both may be 
rather later in date than they appear at first 
glance, and the same may be said for the kore in 
high relief originally set in an architectural frame¬ 
work (an aediculum) from the second of 
Syracuse’s inland outposts, Casmenae (Monte 
Casale). 

Beside stone, the early Greek sculptor worked 
in wood. Nothing of this art is known in Greece 
proper save for some miniature and decorative 
pieces, but three kore figures at small scale have 
been preserved in the waters of a sulphur-laden 
spring near Palma di Montechiaro, which was a 
Greek cult place (figure 67). In general, the three 
correspond to the early archaic architectural 
sculpture from Selinus that we have just exam¬ 
ined. But in one particular their style is distinctly 
that of the woodworker. The overfold of their 
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long dress (peplos) above the waist is worked 
with a distinctly yoke-shaped line making a sur¬ 
face which turns out sharply at the edges. This 
edging and the gently curving surface of the 
garment seem natural for sculpture made with 
the adze and wood chisel. 

This style also gives its essential qualities to 
the most original creation of Sicilian Greek art, 
the seated woman with suckling twins in lime¬ 
stone from Megara Hyblaea (figure 108). The 
statue was recomposed from 936 fragments af¬ 
ter its chance discovery during the construc¬ 
tion of one of the petrochemical plants south 
of the ancient city. It comes, therefore, from a 
necropolis of Megara Hyblaea and must be 
interpreted as a funeral marker. The usual re¬ 
action to this simple expression of maternal 
eternity is to claim it for an otherwise lost strain 
of native Sicilian art or to suggest that it is 
somehow dependent on the statues of seated 
dignitaries of Ionian Greece, with whom it has 
no more in common than it does with the seated 



Figure 108 Syracuse Museum, statue of Night with 
the children Sleep and Death from Megara Hyblaea 



Figure 109 Syracuse Museum, Kouros of 
Sambrotides from Megara Hyblaea 

figure from Acrae. The statue is limestone. It 
was certainly made in Sicily. Its iconography is 
clearly Greek, Night seated and suckling the 
twin children Sleep and Death, a group which 
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appeared among the panels of the Chest of 
Cypselus at Olympia, where the names were 
written beside the figures so that there could 
be no doubt of their identity. One could not 
imagine a more appropriate image for a fu¬ 
neral sculpture. The composition is carried out 
with simplicity, but not without sophistication. 
Note, for example, the position of Night’s 
hands, the right hand withdrawn behind the 
feet of one infant, the other extended beneath 
the back of the same. Night’s cloak becomes a 
compositional device to surround the group and 
by closing over her legs, to support it. 21 

The style of the sculpture is that of the Palma 
korai transferred to stone. This way of working 
the surface created both the sharp edges of the 
cloak and the modeled surfaces of drapery be¬ 
hind them. Archaic Greek stone sculpture in the 
homeland, at least in so far as we know it, never 
achieved such independence from the stone¬ 
mason’s techniques and style as in this statue. 

From the cemeteries of Megara there also 
comes the earliest of the marble kouroi from 
Sicily. As the inscription on the thigh informs 
us, the monument is that of the doctor 
Sambrotides (figure 109). The proportions of 
the figure place it among the Greek kouroi made 
in the generation before 550 BC. The inscrip¬ 
tion, in the local alphabet, was certainly cut in 
Megara. But the material is Greek marble, and 
it is probable that the statue was imported. A 
marble sphinx from Megara falls into the same 
category, a tomb guardian either imported ready 
made or possibly the work of a mainland Greek 
artist using costly imported marble in Sicily. 
Whichever the case the work was up to the best 
standards of the day in the homeland and, like 
the kouros, it gives us some idea of the ostenta¬ 
tion of the ‘fat’ classes of the city. We may re¬ 
serve further discussion of the question of 
imports until we take up the group of late ar¬ 
chaic marble kouroi from eastern Sicily. 22 

One might expect that an independent sculp¬ 
tural style could have developed in terracotta, 
the medium of which the Sicilians made such 
fertile use for their votive figures. This does not 
seem to have happened. Rather, large scale Si¬ 
cilian terracotta sculpture followed models in 
stone. It is Acragas that provides us with a par¬ 
ticularly interesting group of life-size heads that 
are translations of stone sculpture into terracotta. 
Freestanding terracotta sculpture was clearly 


important, but save for the piece from 
Terravecchia di Grammichele on the border of 
the Sicel area, to be discussed later, little is pre¬ 
served save in small fragments. 

City planning 

The cast of Greek city planning set by the ear¬ 
liest colonies remained the pattern for the ar¬ 
chaic period and beyond. But the urban designs 
of the late seventh and sixth centuries were car¬ 
ried out on a grand scale. To the north of the 
acropolis of Selinus the street pattern as far as 
the fortifications of the post-409 city has long 
been known. Only recently, due to precise exca¬ 
vations along the projected axes of the street 
system, has it become evident that the streets 
originally extended the full width of the area 
between the two rivers (the Cotone on the east 
and the Modione (Selinus) on the west, figure 
110). The grid also extended northward well 
beyond the limits of the small city of the fourth 
century. Eleven east-west streets (stenopoi) each 
3.6 to 3.9 meters (11 ft 10 in to 12 ft 9 in) wide, 
and bordered at the northern and southern ends 
of the group of blocks thus delimited by two 
wider streets of 6 meters (19 ft 8 in), have now 
been documented. The north-south avenue 
crossing them (plateia) was 9 meters (29 ft 6 in) 
in width. The blocks would have been 29 me¬ 
ters (95 ft) wide. Further north on the Manuzza 
plateau the archaic city developed with a street 
plan on a different axis. The agora is thought to 
have been situated between the two. Not all 
details of the topography of Selinus have been 
established with certainty, but the similarity of 
its development to the two axes of the street 
plan of Megara Hyblaea is striking. The street 
plan of Selinus was in place in the sixth century, 
and its nucleus must go back to the foundation 
of the colony. 

The date of the street plan of Acragas is un¬ 
certain (figure 76). When the great Temple of 
Olympian Zeus was built after 480 it was ori¬ 
ented according to the grid, but it is uncertain 
when the plan was put in place. The area cov¬ 
ered is a vast one, but within it until very re¬ 
cently there has been no exploration of the 
classical and archaic levels outside of the sanc¬ 
tuaries near the walls. The blocks were about 
35 meters (115 ft) wide (40 meters or 131 ft in 
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the southern area) and varied in length from 
269 to 310 meters (882 ft 4 in to 1,016 ft 10 
in). The avenues were 10 and 12 meters (32 ft 
10 in and 39 ft 4 in) wide; the cross streets were 
only 4.5 to 5.5 meters (14 ft 9 in to 18 ft) wide. 
The street plan remained in use until the sack of 
Acragas by the Vandals in the fifth century AD. 

At Syracuse the early city soon expanded onto 
the mainland forming the district of Acradina. 
Here too recent excavations have revealed the 
orthogonal city plan, although there is no datable 
evidence of its use before the fifth century. The 
inland Syracusan sub-colonies, Acrae and 
Casmenae, both had regular plans. That of 
Casmenae is known from aerial photographic 
interpretation and recent excavation; its grid plan 
certainly goes back to the foundation of the city 
in 643 BC. 

Himera, which marked the western Greeks’ 
boundary on the north coast of Sicily, was an 
early foundation, settled in 648 BC according 
to traditional chronology. The site commands 
the mouth of the northern Himera river in the 
setting of the steep promontories of the coast 
and the hills behind them. The city occupied 


both one of the lower hills and a part of the 
narrow coast below. The upper city had a grid 
plan from an early time, but its urban layout is 
better known from the new plan of the fifth 
century. Himera, site of the Greek victory over 
Carthage in 480 BC and for a time subject to 
Acragas, had clearly suffered drastically for a 
new city grid to be imposed over the old town. 
The new plan is different from the city planning 
of the seventh and sixth centuries in that the 
streets are wider, but it does not show other 
development that occurred in subsequent grid 
plans of the fifth century. Now in place of the 
elongated blocks and streets and avenues of 
variable width one finds blocks with propor¬ 
tions length to width of 1:4 and avenues made 
twice the width of the streets. Naxos and 
Camarina show the new developments, and in 
fact their layouts are extraordinarily similar. The 
imposition of regular proportions in street widths 
and block sizes is related to developments in 
city planning known from Thurium in southern 
Italy (an Athenian colony) and from the Peiraeus, 
the port of Athens, plans both attributed to the 
urban designer Hippodamus of Miletus. But 



Figure 110 Selinus, 
plan after Rendiconti 
dell’ Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei 
1985, ser. 8, vol. 40 
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while these new cities were designed in a series 
of squares formed by avenues crossing at right 
angles, the Sicilian cities kept the old formula of 
wide avenues running in a single direction. 

Crafts 

The best-known craft of Greek Sicily is terracotta 
masks and figurines, found both as votive offer¬ 
ings in shrines and occasionally in tombs. The 
archaic figurines begin with primitive (the so- 
called Daedalic) pieces, plank-like in body and 
surmounted by ill-proportioned heads which 
recall Greek work of the seventh century BC. 
Rigidly simplified seated figures of goddesses 
belong to the early sixth century. One, a figure 
adorned with multiple necklaces and a polos, 
was intended to evoke the statue of Athene 
Lindia on Rhodes, dear to the Rhodian colo¬ 
nists of Gela. Perfume jars from Ionian Greece 
in the form of standing girls holding a dove or 
flower became the prototypes for Sicilian imita¬ 
tions which developed both for the cult of 
Aphrodite and eventually, with a pig or torch in 
place of the dove or flower, for Demeter and 
Persephone. Athene types join the repertoire. The 
female types outnumber male figurines. In the 
second half of the century other Ionian proto¬ 
types led to the development of the votive mask, 
associated especially with the cult of Demeter 
and Persephone, for example at the Predio Sola 
sanctuary at Gela. 

The bronze figurines of Sicily are not numer¬ 
ous, and it is often difficult to distinguish be¬ 
tween imported pieces and those made on the 
island. There are some clearly early pieces of 
the seventh century, for example the Athene from 
Himera (figure 111). There are three (possibly 
imported) kouroi (standing nude youths) of Io¬ 
nian stamp from Selinus. During the sixth cen¬ 
tury there is a group of handles for offering 
vessels (paterae) in the form of youths (many of 
them possibly from southern Italy). An impres¬ 
sive basin with ram’s head handles from Megara 
Hyblaea is, however, probably of Sicilian manu¬ 
facture. 

Identification of pottery produced in the ar¬ 
chaic Greek cities is difficult. Early Megara 
Hyblaea had a lively, but apparently short-lived, 
industry making poly chrome potttery decorated 
with mythological scenes. Throughout the sev- 



Figure 111 Himera Museum, bronze figurine of 
Athene from Himera, photograph courtesy of N. 
Bonacasa 

enth and sixth centuries it is probable that much 
of the plain ware of Greek type was made in 
Sicily, but clear distinctions have not been made 
up to now. The Sicel cities of the interior were 
evidently better customers for imitations of 
Greek imports, as shown by a distinctive class 
of mixing bowls (craters) made for their con¬ 
sumption. In addition to the Greek and Ionian 
Greek vessels that were imported specifically for 
their contents (perfume, oil, and such), the 
Greeks of the coast made use of decorated mix¬ 
ing bowls and cups, which are also found in 
their tombs. At the end of the fifth century a 
modest off shoot of the Athenian pottery indus¬ 
try was established on the island. Its main centers 
of production were situated near Syracuse and 
Himera. One workshop of the fourth century 
producing red-figure vases (the designs appear¬ 
ing in the orange-red of the fired clay against a 
background of black glaze) was located at 
Manfria near Gela. Its work is related to other 
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vases from Leontini. A second group comes from 
the region of Mt Aetna. Finally, a distinctive 
development of the red-figure style with addi¬ 
tional colors, blues, pinks and white, is found in 
the work of the Lipari Painter and his circle. 

The Sicels 

During the entire archaic age (down to 480 BC) 
and for at least a century thereafter, much of 
Sicily belonged to non-Greek populations. We 
have met them before, the Sicels in the east, the 
Sicans of the center of the island west of the 
River Himera, the Elymians in the west, and 
finally, the Punic stations on the west and north 
coasts. The Punic settlements, Motya, Panormus 
and Solus, were the result of Carthaginian ex¬ 
pansion at the same time as the first Greek foun¬ 
dations were made, or a very short time before. 
They will be examined at a later point. The 
Elymians, who became the great foes of Selinus, 
have left almost no archaeological record in the 
archaic age. It is to the Sicans and the Sicels that 
we must turn to view the native world in con¬ 
tact with the Greek colonies during the first two 
centuries of their existence. 

One can only assume that the story of the 
Sicans’ coming from Spain was probably as fan¬ 
ciful as the identification of the Elymians as 
survivors of Troy who fled west. But with the 
Sicels we are on firmer ground. They were rela¬ 
tive newcomers to the island, having arrived 
from mainland Italy, as we saw in Chapter 1, at 
the end of the second millennium. Fragments of 
their language survive on inscriptions, especially 
from the area of Mt Aetna (Mendolito). It was 
related to Latin and the Oscan-Sabellian lan¬ 
guages of the Italian peninsula. 

Sicel cults persisted in a non-Hellenized form 
throughout historical times. At Adrano those 
who approached the god of the place were con¬ 
fronted by the god’s mastiffs who admitted only 
the guiltless to the sanctuary. A similar empha¬ 
sis on probity and conduct is shown by the cult 
of the Palici at a small lake near Menaeum. To 
swear by the two gods was to undertake an awful 
responsibility for the truth and to risk powerful 
reprisals for falsehood. Sicel religion is rooted 
in cults of the earth and its cavities rather than 
the sky. And in one case a Sicel goddess was 
embraced with enthusiasm by the Greeks as none 


other than their own Persephone. Recent exca¬ 
vations near Lake Pergusa below Enna, where, 
in a meadow, Persephone was overtaken by 
Hades, have brought to light part of a sanctu¬ 
ary, in all probability that of a Sicilian vegeta¬ 
tion goddess. Here in the fifth century a group 
of rooms was built over two grottoes. One of 
these was full of burnt material. Nearby there 
were a group of tombs also belonging to the 
sixth and fifth centuries. The material from the 
cult rooms is of the hybrid painted pottery pro¬ 
duced in the Sicel communities (see pp. 88-9) 
together with simple types of Greek cups and 
lamps that were also made in various parts of 
the island. With them were pyramidal clay 
weights, usually interpreted as loom weights, but 
also found in sanctuaries (for example at the 
Thesmophorion of Bitalemi). There is, however, 
a notable lack, in so far as the excavations have 
been carried out to date, of the equipment of a 
Greek cult, especially terracotta busts and figu¬ 
rines. 

The Sicel sense of identity and resentment 
toward the Greeks remained strong to a late 
date. In fact between 459 and 456 BC there was 
played out one of the most remarkable episodes 
in Sicilian history. Immediately after the fall of 
the tyrannies of Syracuse and Acragas, and un¬ 
doubtedly counting on a weakening of the two 
powers as a result, a Sicel leader, Ducetius by 
name, raised the standard of autonomy and at¬ 
tempted to create a united Sicel league. Ducetius 
founded a Sicel capital at Menaeum, on the 
southern border of the Catania plain. He sought 
to extend his authority to the western edge of 
the plain where he succeeded in capturing 
Morgantina. He brought other towns, unspeci¬ 
fied, under his control, including Inessa, the town 
on the slopes of Aetna to which the tyrant 
Hieron’s settlers of Catane, largely Sicels, had 
fled when the Catanian exiles were restored by 
the new democracies (site uncertain). Some of 
the Sicels held aloof, however, and Ducetius’ 
power was blunted by the united forces of 
Syracuse and Acragas when he attempted to 
invade the territory of the latter. At this point 
the story takes a bizarre turn, but one that illus¬ 
trates how close the Sicels and Greeks had be¬ 
come, for all their pride and antagonisms. 
Defeated, Ducetius fled to Syracuse and in the 
guise of a suppliant implored the protection of 
his enemies. His wishes were granted and the 
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would-be King of the Sicels departed in 
honorable exile for Corinth. Behind these events 
one can make out Syracusan corruption of the 
native leader and a far from noble Ducetius 
willing to sell out his fellow Sicels in exchange 
for a safe-conduct. Even more important to note 
is the ease with which Ducetius managed his 
affairs at Syracuse. He must have spoken Greek 
and been thoroughly at home in a Greek milieu, 
like members of the native elites of a more re¬ 
cent past who returned from the universities of 
England and France to lead revolutions against 
the colonial powers. Ducetius later came back 
to Sicily and led a Sicel colonizing venture on 
the north coast of the island, but that part of his 
life does not concern us here. 

The archaeology of contact between the 
Greeks and the older inhabitants of Sicily is ren¬ 
dered difficult by that very symbiosis that we 
may term the Ducetius factor. A taste for Greek 
pottery in particular may disguise a Sicel site 
and make us take it for a Greek community. 
However, there are indicators of a more reliable 
nature. If we find public documents on an in¬ 
land site in Greek, we may be confident that 
this was the language of the place. On the other 
hand, the continued use of the chamber tomb in 
the interior of the island, following the tradition 
that comes down from the Bronze Age, suggests 
fidelity to non-Greek customs. 23 Architecture, 
too, may be significant, but unfortunately very 
little Sicel domestic architecture is known. 

A further problem involves the way in which 
archaeological research has developed. The over¬ 
whelming mass of evidence regarding the sites 
of the interior comes from the hinterland of Gela 
and Acragas, and to a lesser extent, Syracuse. 
These are precisely the areas of Greek expan¬ 
sion. If there were more information from settle¬ 
ment excavation in the region of Mt Aetna and 
in the mountainous districts between the Catania 
plain and the north coast, where the Sicel com¬ 
munities were not under such intense Greek pres¬ 
sure, the Sicels during the centuries of Greek 
colonization would be more concrete figures. 

In eastern Sicily the Sicel communities on the 
eve of Greek colonization had significant ties to 
their past. The Pantalica tradition predominated 
but there were places, notably Leontini and 
Morgantina, where the material culture of the 
invaders who entered Sicily through the Lipari 
Islands (the Ausonians) clearly survived in its 


new environment. The life of these villages had 
been neither uneventful or free from foreign 
contacts. We have seen how the tombs of the 
Pantalica Culture came to reflect more the fam¬ 
ily unit than the clan group. And foreign con¬ 
tacts with the eastern Mediterranean evidenced 
by large elbow fibulae and jugs with side spout 
strainers, both traceable to prototypes in the 
Syro-Palestinian area, are the precursors of the 
Greek contacts that begin in the eighth century. 
We have seen the earliest appearance of Greek 
goods in the chamber tombs of Villasmundo in 
the eighth century. At first Corinthian pottery 
appears alongside vases harking back to the 
Cassibile phase of the Iron Age. But it is rapidly 
joined by what are clearly imitations of Greek 
imports and then, as the seventh century devel¬ 
ops, by a class of vases that adapts the decora¬ 
tions of Greek wares to traditional Sicilian shapes 
or modified versions of Greek vessels. Corinthian 
pottery, which dominates the Greek imports of 
the eighth and seventh centuries, was marked, 
down to the mid-seventh century, by a precise 
linear style of decoration using closely packed 
lines encircling the vase and a carefully circum¬ 
scribed repertoire of motives found in the occa¬ 
sional bands of decoration. Generally these 
bands were of limited height. Only occasionally 
was a meander, inherited from the earlier geo¬ 
metric phases of Corinthian work, allowed to 
expand over a large surface of the vessel. Styl¬ 
ized water birds that appear almost as a line of 
question marks are the only vaguely representa¬ 
tional designs of the eighth century. In the sev¬ 
enth century Corinthian wares are decorated, 
and often brilliantly so, but such pieces are un¬ 
common and had no effect on inland Sicilian 
imitations. The Corinthian pottery of this age 
was made to high technical standards. The clay 
is clear and hard. The smaller vessels can be 
remarkably fine and thin-walled. The glaze is 
consistently opaque. 

The first stage of adaptation and imitation of 
this export ware (‘Thapsos’ cups, for example, 
have never been excavated at Corinth itself) oc¬ 
curred in the Greek colonies. These products 
imitate the imports faithfully but lack the techni¬ 
cal accomplishment of the originals. Such prod¬ 
ucts must in many cases have been the sources 
on which the Sicel potter drew for his adaptation 
of the Greek style. What he did, as time went on, 
was to use the decorative system of the Corinthian 
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pottery but recombine its elements and apply them 
to shapes taken from his own traditions. This 
process appears in the seventh century at 
Villasmundo where technically inferior vases ap¬ 
pear with Corinthian decoration. Such are the 
tall-necked ‘amphora’ with rudimentary handles 
on its shoulders, a typical Cassibile shape, and 
the open bowl with vertical lip that also derives 
from the Sicilian Iron Age. There are Greek 
shapes, too, the crater or mixing bowl among 
them. Other fabrics beside the Corinthian con¬ 
tributed to the design vocabulary of these native 
wares. They were the exports of Euboea, of other 
Greek islands and of the Peloponnesian centers 
outside Corinth. Their often more exuberant 
designs and non-Corinthian decorative motives 
such as the lazy S curve and the bullseye are also 
known in the pottery produced in the colonial 
cities. Megara Hyblaea, the nearest neighbor of 
Villasmundo, was the most likely source of inspi¬ 
ration for the nearby Sicels and certainly sup¬ 
plied them with its own products too. 

The material from Villasmundo has not yet 
been published except in preliminary form. The 
site that has given its name to this period of 
Sicel adaptation to the Greek presence and to 
Greek goods is Monte Finocchito, south of 
Syracuse. The cemeteries here, predominantly 
rock-cut tombs, take us back a step further in 
time. In its early phase (ninth to eighth centu¬ 
ries) Monte Finocchito is still very much allied 
to the Cassibile and Pantalica South phases of 
the Iron Age sequence. The tomb groups are 
marked by metal fibulae with spiral bows. The 
repertoire of vases is the tall necked ‘amphora’ 
with rudimentary handles on the shoulder, the 
jug with side strainer, bowls, askoi (a vessel in 
shape like a modern urinal). The smeared deco¬ 
ration in dark on a light background which 
approximates a scalelike effect and is called 
‘piumata’ ware was developed locally during the 
Cassibile period. The askoi can also carry rudi¬ 
mentary painted decoration, a tradition that goes 
back to the beginning of the Pantalica sequence. 
The second phase of Monte Finocchito has Greek 
imports and imitations like the earliest tombs at 
Villasmundo. The fibulae are of a new type, with 
a long pin, ‘a staffa lunga’, which was intro¬ 
duced just at the time Greek influence reached 
Sicily and Etruria. Which of these two Italic areas 
deserves the credit for this development is not 
altogether sure, but the Sicilian claim is a strong 


one. The same tendency toward local imitation 
of Greek painted design is found at Monte 
Finocchito, although the cemetery was not in 
use as long as that of Villasmundo and the proc¬ 
esses of adaptation did not progress as far. Greek 
decoration was also translated into impressed 
design, for example in a splendid bowl of native 
shape bearing a wide Greek meander. 

The further development of Siculan geomet¬ 
ric pottery in the sixth century can be followed 
especially in the material from the chamber 
tombs of Licodia Eubea and related sites stud¬ 
ied by Paolo Orsi. A typical vessel of this vari¬ 
ety (from the Navarra collection, Licata) 
reproduces a Greek water jar (hydria, figure 
112). The decoration perpetuates the lazy S 
curves of Greek utilitarian pottery and colonial 
wares. But the stylized water birds of the shoul¬ 
der are derived from Protocorinthian pottery at 
least two centuries earlier than the piece in ques¬ 
tion. The wavy lines on the neck come from 
chevron cups of the eighth century. The old lives 
on beside the new. This is typical of peasant art, 
dependent on a metropolitan center, and per¬ 
petuating its styles in a timeless pastiche. Pot¬ 
tery of this type is characteristic only of the 
interior centers which perpetuated traditions 
distinct from those of the Greek cities. It is thus 
characteristic of the Sicels. 

The necropolis at Licodia Eubea remained 
Sicel long after the Greek cities of the coast had 



Figure 112 Licata, Navarra collection, Sicilian water jar 
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succeeded in advancing their territories well in¬ 
land. The site is only a few kilometers from 
Caltagirone, which was a Greek outpost, and 
from Grammichele, which appears to have been 
a mixed Greek-Sicel community (see pp. 91-3). 
To the east, even closer in a direct line but in 
some of the roughest country of this part of 
Sicily, was the Syracusan outpost at Monte 
Casale (Casmenae). Yet Licodia Eubea was not 
absorbed into the Greek cultural orbit and de¬ 
spite imported pieces of some of the cheaper 
kinds of Greek pottery (small oil flasks and cups 
of the Attic type with some hastily drawn figure 
decoration) its tombs from a generation or less 
before Ducetius set up his Sicel capital just to 
the north at Menaeum are still fully distinct from 
those of their Greek neighbors. 

Syracuse pursued an aggressive policy toward 
the inhabitants of the mountains of its hinter¬ 
land. A site like Monte Finocchito seems to have 
prospered at first from the Greek presence. At 
least the density of tombs increases. But the 
tombs come to an end in the seventh century, no 
doubt as a result of the Syracusan policy of re¬ 
ducing the natives to the level of serfs (killyrioi). 
The end of the town at Monte Finocchito fol¬ 
lowed the settling of Acrae by the Syracusans in 
663 BC (conventional Thucydidean date). Fittle 
survives from the seventh century at Acrae, but 
we have already noted the sculpture of the early 
sixth century there. To the same period as these 
early archaic statues belongs the temple of 
Aphrodite, which has only recently been prop¬ 
erly studied and restored on paper (figure 113). 
This peripteral building, 40 by 18 meters (131 
by 59 ft), is based on the temples of Apollo and 
Zeus at Syracuse. It has a deep porch and a 
second row of facade columns. The interior 
structure has a porch with two columns in the 
wall ends (‘in antis’), followed by an antecham¬ 



ber and then the naos proper. The order was 
Doric and was stone, including the overhang of 
the roof (the geison). But the order was highly 
decorative. The triglyphs of the frieze were 
ornamented with palmettes at the head of the 
flat fascias and with a running spiral on the band 
above. Beside the usual channels at the base of 
the curved element of the capitals (the echinus) 
there was also abead-and-reel decoration, an¬ 
other Ionic addition, and a similar decoration 
appears behind the blocks bearing the Doric peg 
motive (the mutules) under the geison. There 
were the usual roof terracottas, of which only 
small fragments are preserved. The altar was 
decorated with a bold palmette at the center of 
its long side and sweeping volutes at the cor¬ 
ners. This building must have been one of the 
most uncompromising signals of the Greek trans¬ 
formation of the mountainous territories behind 
Syracuse. 

At Casmenae the street plan of the Greek 
settlement of 643 BC (conventional date) can 
be clearly discerned from air photography. The 
crown of this inhospitable hill (‘Where the sum¬ 
mer sun beats down without relief and where 
storms and ice reign in winter’—Orsi) is occu¬ 
pied by forty parallel streets running north-south. 
The city blocks between them are crossed only 
by narrow alleys between the houses, which seem 
to have occupied almost all of the subdivided 
space. Excavation among the houses has been 
limited, but it is clear that they are of the Greek 
‘pastas’ type with living- and work-rooms or¬ 
ganized around a courtyard. At the west end of 
the site Orsi identified a temple, which was 
peripteral, though possibly not in its earliest 
phase. The divinity was honored by a conspicu¬ 
ous deposit of arms (iron spear heads, daggers 
and arrow points) and miniature bronze models 
of helmets and breastplates. These offerings 
might be appropriate for the warrior goddess 
Athene, to whom the temple is attributed. Their 
quantity at Casmenae suggests that the colony 
functioned as a frontier bastion (‘phrourion’). 
Certainly there was little agriculture on these 
exposed heights, only herding. 

The final link in the Syracusan line of expan¬ 
sion was her colony at Camarina, founded in 
598 BC (conventional date). Thereby the south¬ 
eastern corner of the island was firmly secured 
for Syracuse. The border toward the interior was 
undoubtedly irregular and even fluid. The area 
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of Modica and Ragusa was as stoutly Sicel as 
Licodia Eubea, and, of course, this Sicel corri¬ 
dor constituted a buffer between Gela and 
Syracuse. At Ragusa there are cemeteries with 
tomb groups similar to those of Licodia Eubea, 
but at this site the chamber tomb has given way 
to large burial shafts. The owners of these tombs 
were also capable of acquiring excellent Attic 
black figure vases, unusual for a Sicel commu¬ 
nity. Recent work has brought to light the source 
of these imports, a Greek settlement known from 
the cemetery at San Rito which existed cheek - 
by-jowl with the Sicels. The burials are the usual 


Greek trench graves, some with sarcophagi or 
with coverings of tile, occasionally 
‘enchytrismos’ (burial within a storage jar) and 
in one case a cremation. The tomb groups con¬ 
tain outstanding decorated pottery. There is a 
fragmentary archaic Greek inscription from the 
site, as well as an archaic stone lion funeral sculp¬ 
ture which stood in an aediculum of which one 
pilaster capital survives. Monte Casasia south 
of Licodia Eubea has both chamber tombs and 
a Sicel graffito on one of the vases. And Modica 
was apparently another Sicel town, to judge from 
the chamber tombs there. One can easily under- 



Figure 114 Syracuse 
Museum, relief from 
Caltagirone, photograph 
courtesy of Soprintendenza 
ai Beni Culturali ed 
Ambientali, Syracuse 
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stand how Camarina, when she became at odds 
with Syracuse in the sixth century, had Sicel allies 
on her side, and the Sicel corridor running north 
from Modica to Licodia Eubea remained a con¬ 
sideration in Sicilian politics down to Ducetius’ 
time and beyond. 

The Geloan penetration of the interior was 
in some ways different from that of Syracuse, 
especially at its beginning. At the site of Butera, 
on the northwest edge of the Geloan plain, the 
early tombs (stratum 1) of the necropolis of 
Piano della Fiera are without trace of Greek 
contact. They were chamber tombs and are 
chronologically similar to the first phase of 
Monte Finocchito. In a second phase the cham¬ 
ber tomb is given up and replaced by inhuma¬ 
tions in storage vessels (‘enchytrismos’) or 
cremation. Both rites are typical of a Greek ne¬ 
cropolis. The pottery, however, is largely Siculo- 
geometric, dependent on colonial manufactures 
from Gela as well as on imported pieces. The 
large storage vessels decorated with 
checkerboards and wavy lines are typically 
Geloan, as are similar large pots decorated with 
the Geloan version of the indigenous ‘piumata’ 
design, one case in which the influence of native 
crafts is evident in a Greek city. But there is 
imported Corinthian pottery too. The large 
quantity of bronze and iron objects, chains, 
pendants, fibulae, reflects Greek manufacture 
(especially of iron), but the taste for the profu¬ 
sion of ornaments belongs to the Sicel. The pro¬ 
tecting of pithos burials under a covering of stone 
slabs, possibly perpetuating the idea of a cham¬ 
ber in miniature and the practice of separate 
burial of the skull found at Butera are both very 
un-Greek. All in all, this necropolis illustrates 
neither a case of natural development in the 
native culture nor of replacement by Greek cus¬ 
toms, but of the substantial modification of tra¬ 
ditional native practices in some ways and their 
persistence in others. The Geloan expansion, in 
this case, apparently led to the creation of a 
hybrid culture, even possibly to the formation 
of a hybrid population. 

There is nothing Sicel about the town at 
Monte S.Mauro, Caltagirone. This site, and the 
modern city nearby, is located at the head of the 
Maroglio Valley leading north from Gela. This 
is the watershed between the valleys of the south 
coast and the valley behind the Catania plain, 
which passes Menaeum before arriving below 


Caltagirone. Monte San Mauro lies below the 
watershed comprising five small hillocks, which 
mark a ridge extending southward below the 
pass. The houses of the site, excavated on hill 
HI, are of the Greek ‘pastas’ type. Prominent 
among their furnishings are portable terracotta 
altars, often decorated in relief, sometimes with 
animals or mythological scenes, and typical of 
the Greek colonial sites. The pottery of the 
houses, documenting their occupation in the 
sixth century, is Greek. The tombs below hill III 
are Greek trench tombs, covered by tiles, and 
burials in storage jars. 

Monte S.Mauro was also the find place of an 
early archaic relief in Sicilian limestone which 
displays two sphinxes back to back, separated 
by double palmettes, while on a small frieze 
above them is an animated scene of male danc¬ 
ers, one holding a jug, thus suggesting that the 
scene is a revel associated with Dionysus (figure 
114). Although the surface is damaged, this stele 
is an accomplished work of art. It may well have 
been a grave monument combining the protec¬ 
tive functions of the sphinx, so frequently em¬ 
ployed in the archaic age, with the imagery of 
the Dionysiac thiasos (retinue) and its sugges¬ 
tions of ecstasy even for the dead. The proto¬ 
types of the decoration can all be found on Greek 
pottery, and there is no reason to think that the 
relief was not executed on the spot. 

The Greek character of the site is further em¬ 
phasized by the temple or temples of hill I- II 
documented by the discovery of architectural 
terracottas, including fragments of architectural 
sculpture. The roof terracottas are so close to oth¬ 
ers from the acropolis of Gela that it seems they 
are products of the same group of craftsmen. 

Not all the structures excavated at Monte San 
Mauro have been considered Greek. Again on 
hill III Orsi excavated the remains of a rectangu¬ 
lar building, divided into two chambers and 
measuring 8 by 16 meters (26 ft 3 in by 52 ft 6 
in) not counting the two small porches at either 
end. The foundations were robust (1.5 to 2.0 
meters or 5 to 6 ft 7 in for the exterior walls) and 
the whole carefully constructed, despite the nar¬ 
rowing of the foundations along one side. Rea¬ 
soning from the stratigraphy found with the 
construction, which showed that the foundations 
of the walls were associated with mixed Greek 
archaic and Sicel sherds but that they reached to 
a depth of some 80 centimeters (2 ft 7 in) below 
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the surface and at some points rested directly on 
a deposit of the Middle Bronze Age, Orsi felt 
that the building was not a late-comer in the 
strati graphical sequence. Furthermore, he was 
influenced in his thinking by the massive con¬ 
struction, which included stretches of wall on both 
long sides built with boulders, like the Late Bronze 
Age palace (‘anaktoron’) atPantalica. Orsi thus 
cautiously extended the same term to the build¬ 
ing at Monte S.Mauro, seeing it as the palace of 
a chief of a native community. 

The stratigraphy, of course, can be interpreted 
differently and today there is general agreement 
that the foundations of an archaic building were 
sunk deeply into the underlying stratum, so deep 
in fact that they touched the Bronze Age stra¬ 
tum below. The building is now recognized as a 
Greek sacellum. Its proportions match those of 
other small temples in the area of Geloan influ¬ 
ence in the Himera Valley, notably the sacellum 
at Monte Saraceno (see p. 94). The fragments 
of architectural terracottas, including a 
gorgoneion, now make sense, as does the most 
unusual find from the building, fragments of a 
law code inscribed in Greek. 24 

The code was apparently not displayed on the 
temple walls, since it was inscribed on both the 
recto and verso of bronze sheets. Possibly it was 
kept in a chest. It had been brutally and deliber¬ 
ately chopped into pieces, mute testimony to 
some unknown episode of social revolution in 
the town. There are insufficient remains of the 
text to restore any of the elements of the code, 
but the surviving fragments clearly deal with fines 
in the case of murder. The language of the in¬ 
scription is our best clue to the origins of the 
Greek inhabitants of the town. It is written not 
in the alphabet of Gela but in the Chalcidian 
script of cities like Leontini and Catania. The 
early law code of Charondas was drawn up in 
Catania and the Monte S.Mauro fragments may 
well belong to the code of Charondas or to a 
law code based on it. (The objections that our 
sources do not mention homicide in connection 
with Charondas’ law or that the penalties do not 
seem to mirror the supposed severity of his code 
are mere cavil.) This evidence means that the 
town at M.San Mauro was not politically Geloan 
but was connected in its institutions, and prob¬ 
ably in its origin, with the Chalcidian cities whose 
sphere of influence lay on the north side of the 
Caltagirone watershed. 


A few kilometers east of Monte S.Mauro is 
Terravecchia di Grammichele, the site of the 
discovery of an important dump of Greek vo¬ 
tive and architectural terracottas and of two 
significant large-scale pieces of archaic Greek 
art. The first of these is a marble kouros, which 
we shall examine in respect to the arts under the 
Deinomenid tyrants of Syracuse. The second is 
the seated terracotta statue of a goddess, in all 
probability a cult statue, which is a noble exam¬ 
ple of mature archaic taste in Sicily and the only 
example of such terracotta sculpture of the ar¬ 
chaic period that can be reconstructed in full 
(figure 115). There are archaic Greek inhuma¬ 
tion graves at the site as well. But before classi¬ 
fying this as a purely Greek town one must take 



Figure 115 Syracuse Museum, terracotta goddess 
from Grammichele. Photo courtesy Soprintendenza ai 
Beni Culturali ed Ambientali, Syracuse 
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note of the Sicel chamber tombs with pottery 
like that of Licodia Eubea, and so belonging to 
the sixth century. Although the evidence is not 
abundant, there seem to be grounds for hypoth¬ 
esizing the existence of two distinct elements in 
the population, one Greek and one Sicel, an¬ 
other variation of the pattern of Greek and na¬ 
tive contact. 

Three sites north of Caltagirone present simi¬ 
lar questions of interaction between Greek and 
Sicel. At Monte Bubbonia just northwest of 
Caltagirone and again strategically placed to 
command the valleys entering the plain of Gela, 
there is an archaic city. The architectural 
terracottas originally attributed to an 
‘anaktoron’ were certainly those of a simple 
Greek-style temple, but this was incorporated 
into a long warehouse or barracks in the fourth 
century. Little more is known about the site. 
Still more meager is the information concerning 
the settlements at Montagna di Marzo and 
Monte Navone near Piazza Armerina. 

But at a site still further north, crowning the 
rim of hills to the west of the Catania plain, 
there is fuller information. This is the archaic 
settlement of Morgantina located on Monte 
Cittadella. As we have seen, this site was occu¬ 
pied by an Ausonian settlement during the Iron 
Age. Oval and oblong huts with native pottery 
were still in use until the opening of the sixth 
century. But at this point the site underwent an 
intensive moment of Hellenization. A number 
of sacella were built with Greek roof terracottas. 
Among these there were both the familiar simas 
of the Sicilian type, with tubular water spouts 
and a series of antefixes which must have been 
used without the high sima. Such terracotta 
heads, female faces, gorgons and felines, are 
uncommon. The female heads of the Morgantina 
type are found at only two other sites in Sicily, 
Caltagirone and Adrano. The antefix is more 
characteristic of the Italian mainland both in 
Etruria, Latium and Greek south Italy. Still, it is 
not necessary to postulate direct importation 
from these sources. Antefixes were used on small 
buildings in Greek Sicily of the mature archaic 
period. There is a series of painted antefixes from 
Gela. And in the Fusco cemetery at Syracuse 
there is a pair of antefixes in the form of female 
heads from a funeral monument. The subsequent 
misfortunes of archaic Morgantina and its re¬ 
building, connected with conquests of the 


Syracusan-Geloan tyrants of the early fifth cen¬ 
tury and the wars of Ducetius, have robbed us 
of the first houses that took the place of the 
Iron Age huts. But it is certain that the town did 
not become completely Greek because the tra¬ 
dition of the chamber tomb and lavish collec¬ 
tions of burial goods continued into the fifth 
century. In this way Morgantina and 
Terravecchia di Grammichele are similar. Possi¬ 
bly these were cities that could, with justice, 
claim to be either Greek or Sicel, depending on 
the dominant element of the moment. 

Ducetius’ capture of Morgantina in 457 BC 
left a dramatic record on the archaic site. One 
building fronting on a small piazza had an up¬ 
per story over a three room basement. To judge 
from the large quantity of loom weights found, 
a small weaving factory must have existed here. 
On the upper floor the owner kept a service of 
pottery for the symposium, the men’s evening 
drinking party so important in Greek social life. 
Most of the vessels were plain black glaze cups. 
But the centerpiece of the service was a crater 
(wine mixing bowl) imported from Athens. Its 
rim was decorated with flamboyant palmettes 
and its neck carried figured scenes, the drawing 
done by the master vase-painter Euthymides. On 
one side a symposium was represented. On the 
other Heracles and the Greeks were shown con¬ 
quering the Amazons, the mythological warrior 
women from non-Greek Asia Minor. 25 In the 
sack of 457 BC the crater was hurled out of an 
upper window and shattered when it fell into 
the adjoining alley. It is not difficult to imagine 
that it belonged to the ruler of the town, a mi¬ 
nor Greek tyrant. As he and his friends enjoyed 
their evening gatherings with the lyre, poetry 
and talk of politics, after the work of the slavegirl 
weavers had finished for the day, did they per¬ 
haps see Greeks confronting the Sicels in the 
guise of Heracles policing the barbarian Ama¬ 
zons? What is sure is that this petty tyrant and 
his treasured crater both met a sad end. 

To sum up this discussion, one may say that 
between the extremes of Greek and Sicel there 
seems to have existed a middle ground of cities 
where both elements merged, but merged in dif¬ 
ferent ways in different places. Butera is a case 
of the Sicel town that modified its culture under 
Greek pressure. It must have been one of the 
native communities brought under Geloan domi¬ 
nation by force of arms. But the population 
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cannot have been replaced by Greeks. At some 
sites like Grammichele and Morgantina there 
may have been at times a true symbiosis of Greek 
and Sicel, reminding us of the traditions of such 
a mixed community in the early days of the 
colony at Leontini. In order to make an esti¬ 
mate of the degree of Hellenization of any site 
the evidence of house architecture and house 
cults, documented particularly by Greek port¬ 
able house altars (‘arulae’), as well as traditions 
of funeral architecture are particuarly important, 
as becomes apparent from examination of the 
Greek penetration of the Himera Valley. 

Along this important valley which reaches far 
to the north and opens down the valley of the 
northern Himera a passageway to the north 
coast, Greek influence proceeded as quickly as 
in the east. 26 Moving inland from the Greek city 
at Licata one finds first the town at Monte 
Saraceno, which in the sixth century was thor¬ 
oughly Greek in character, in its houses and their 
house altars, its tombs and sacred architecture. 
The same may be said of Vassalaggi just west of 
Caltanissetta. 

The fullest evidence for the development of 
an interior native site comes from Sabucina, 
which overlooks the gorge of the Himera at 
modern Caltanissetta. Sabucina, like 
Morgantina, was a thriving village of the Iron 
Age, although its traditions are those of the 
Pantalica-Cassibile rather than those of the 
Ausonian group. The large oval houses of the 
town included one which can be interpreted as 
a temple. This was a large round structure, 7.5 
meters (24 ft 7 in) in diameter, which was modi¬ 
fied during the seventh century by the addition 
of a small porch supported by faceted columns. 
The round temple was then replaced by a rec¬ 
tangular structure of similar size. The interior 
of this building has a complicated history of 
benches for votive material and altars. The first 
offering bench may have been nothing more than 
the curving socle of the wall of a round hut over 
which the small temple was built. The later bench 
was built against two walls of the structure. In 
the earlier bench votive offerings were made in 
niches carefully left open for the purpose. The 
material included pigs’ knuckle bones (frequently 
used like dice in divination), other pig bones, 
goat skulls, painted native pottery and an ingot 
of raw bronze, probably an example of the 
precoin monetary metal called by the Latin term 


‘aes rude’. On the floor there were a Greek wine 
mixing bowl, an iron knife, shells and fragments 
of drinking cups. 

A similar sacred deposit had been excavated 
earlier in the original round temple. From it 
comes one of the most precious documents of 
the acculturation of native Sicily to Greek art 
and architecture. The object is a temple model 
in terracotta made in one piece with its stand 
and already discussed above. Embodying an 
interest in and understanding of a foreign archi¬ 
tectural tradition, it is almost a model for the 
transformation of the circular hut into the rec¬ 
tangular temple beside it. 

Sabucina developed a townscape of irregu¬ 
larly clustered houses composed of rectangular 
rooms but without any of the apparent elements 
of the Greeks’ ‘pastas’ house plan. The inhabit¬ 
ants acquired a taste for Greek figured pottery 
and Greek terracotta figurines but did not use 
Greek household altars. It is clear that in the 
archaic age this was a native city. Since it is 
west of the Salso River (what the Greeks called 
the southern Himera), it belongs in the Sican 
rather than the Sicel territory. Two other sites, 
Monte Capodarso just across the Himera from 
Sabucina and Gibil Gabib, a name from the Arab 
period in Sicily and meaning ‘Hill of the Dead’, 
might tell a similar story to that of Sabucina, 
but they have been less thoroughly explored. 

As one moves westward from the Himera 
Valley, he enters a region where the forces of 
Greek penetration were weaker and the native 
Sican population, like the Sicels of the northern 
mountains, enjoyed relative security. By all odds 
the most impressive evidence of these native 
cultures comes from the site of S.Angelo 
Muxaro, hardly 20 kilometers northwest of 
Agrigento but belonging to a world of steep hills 
and deep valleys that gives it a remoteness even 
today. S.Angelo is a conical hill set in a sur¬ 
rounding ring of heights and overlooking the 
Platani, the next major river to the west of 
Acragas. The modern village clings to the peak 
of the hill. Along its lower flanks there are a 
series of chamber tombs. They vary from small 
and simple chambers hardly different from the 
tombs of the Early Bronze Age in the region to 
the grandest underground burial chambers of 
ancient Sicily. The largest of these, the so-called 
Tomb of the Prince, was approached by a short 
vestibule and has two chambers, both circular 
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and both conical in shape. The interior and 
smaller of the two is also distinguished by a 
stone shelf or couch which was left to receive 
the burial. The exterior chamber was given a 
bench against its wall. The funeral couch is a 
common feature of these tombs and the bench 
repeats a tradition found already in the Thapsos 
tombs. Despite the traditional aspects of the 
S.Angelo tombs, much has been made of their 
possible connection with the Late Bronze Age 
tholos tombs of Greece, best known from the 
largest of them, the so-called Treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenae and the tholos at Orchomenos in 
Boeotia. One detail of the S. Angelo tombs does 
seem appropriate to the tholos. This is the knob¬ 
like recess at the apex of the ceiling. This ele¬ 
ment seems to echo the oculus at the apex of the 
tholos chamber, which resulted from the tech¬ 
nique of corbeled vaulting. A corbel vault was 
made by projecting each successive course of 
stone slightly toward the center of the vault and 
thus building up a vault without any true vault¬ 
ing (a corbel arch was constructed in the same 
way). At the top, the opening over the last ring 
or course was closed by a flat stone. This detail 
and the general cupola effect of the interior of 
the S.Angelo tombs might not, in themselves, 
have suggested that these tombs, rock cut rather 
than built, much inferior in size to even the 
average Mycenean tholos, and at least four cen¬ 
turies later in date, were somehow inspired by 
tombs of the Greek Bronze Age. Legend, how¬ 
ever, told of the exploits of the Greek architect 
Daedalus, not only in the Crete of King Minos 
but also in Sicily. Fleeing the Cretan King, 
Daedalus was said to have taken refuge with 
Kokalos, King of the Sicans, and to have ex¬ 
ecuted various architectural projects, including 
the king’s capital, Camicus. It was here that the 
Sicilian monarch murdered Minos when the 
Cretan King came in pursuit of his architect. 
Much of the Daedalus tale belongs to the realm 
of fantasy, especially the episode of the escape 
from Crete by flying on contrived wings, suc¬ 
cessful for the architect but fatal for his son, 
Icarus, who climbed too high toward the sun 
and fell to his death when the wax in his set of 
wings melted. But the kernel of the story was 
believed in archaic and early classical times. The 
Agrigentine tyrant Theron went so far as to seek 
out the remains of Minos and send them home 
to Crete. And modern learning has not been slow 



Figure 116 London, British Museum, gold bowl from 
S.Angelo Muxaro 

to grasp at the possible tie between legend and 
history, postulating a tradition behind the tholos 
of S.Angelo deriving from contacts between 
Bronze Age Sicily and the Aegean. Aside from a 
certain regularity of execution introduced into 
the Sicilian chamber tomb in the Thapsos pe¬ 
riod very possibly as a result of influences from 
the eastern Mediterranean present in Sicily at 
the time, there is little direct evidence to sup¬ 
port these hypotheses. 

The burials at S.Angelo Muxaro must have 
been splendid. In the nineteenth century four 
gold bowls decorated in repousse were found in 
the tombs. One survives today in the British 
Museum (figure 116). It has four bo vines dis¬ 
posed symmetrically around the interior. In a 
simplified but elegant fashion it is based on simi¬ 
lar bowls of Greek workmanship dating to the 
seventh century, of which a notable example 
comes from Gela. Two gold finger rings, now in 
Syracuse, belong to the same tombs. They are 
of familiar Creek-orientalizing shape and have 
been claimed as imports from Cyprus or nearby 
regions. They may also have been made in Sican 
Sicily. One has the intaglio motive of a cow 
suckling her calf, also known on Greek gems. 
The other shows a lion, whose exaggerated claws 
recall numerous representations of lions in sev¬ 
enth century Greece and in Greek-like decora¬ 
tion in Italy. 
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The pottery associated with S.Angelo Muxaro 
also retained an independence of character (fig¬ 
ure 117). It is dark surfaced ware decorated with 
impressed designs in a distinctive and very un- 
Greek fashion. 

The Sican culture responsible for the tholos 
of S.Angelo Muxaro is also known from sites 
farther inland, where a variety of painted pot¬ 
tery, Polizzello ware, achieves a bold originality 
of design. This ware is now well documented 
from the graves excavated at Marianopoli, which 
carry its history down to the fifth century. At 
Polizzello itself there is a cemetery of chamber 
tombs of the traditional Sicilian type (figure 118). 
The initial excavations were made by Paolo Orsi, 
and recent work has added to his discoveries, 
bringing to light tombs with hundreds of vases 
accompanying multiple burials. And on the sum¬ 
mit above the necropolis a Sican sanctuary is 
now being uncovered. First reports indicate that 
it had round sacella like the sanctuary of 
Sabucina. Far less rebuilding has occurred, how¬ 
ever, and the sanctuary therefore exists in its 
primitive state. 



Muxaro 



Figure 118 Palermo 
Museum, vase from 
Polizzello 
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LATE ARCHAIC AND 
CLASSICAL GREEK 
SICILY 


Sculpture in the Age of the Tyrants and its 
aftermath 

The two decades of Sicilian history between the 
mid 480s and the mid 460s BC belong to the 
Deinomenids of Gela and Syracuse and to the 
Emmenids of Acragas. The leaders of these two 
families were Gelon and Hieron, tyrants of 
Syracuse, and Theron, tyrant of Acragas. These 
years were an age of splendor in both capitals. 

Gelon, a descendant of that Telines who had 
negotiated the end to a secession in the early 
days of Gela, began his rise to power as a mem¬ 
ber of the guard of the Geloan tyrant 
Hippocrates. This leader put together a formi¬ 
dable empire stretching northeast from Gela and 
Camarina to Catane and Leontini. Gelon be¬ 
came cavalry commander under Hippocrates, 
and on his death, Gelon found himself guardian 
of the tyrant’s sons. The boys did not survive for 
long, and at some time after 491 and before 485 
BC Gelon became the new tyrant. He was quickly 
able to add Syracuse, the prize that had escaped 
his predecessor, to Hippocrates’ domains. Class 
conflict played into his hands. The Gamoroi, the 
Syracusan aristocrats whom we have met before 
both as a ruling class of landowners and sitting 
as a privileged court (reminiscent of the Roman 
Senate), had been expelled by the lower order of 
citizens with the support of the disenfranchised 
and exploited mass called the kyllirioi. The 
Gamoroi had taken refuge at Casmenae, that 
inhospitable mountain town on Syracuse’s north¬ 
ern frontier. Gelon answered their call for help. 
He was soon tyrant of Syracuse. His brother 
Hieron remained as tyrant at Gela. 

Usually a Greek tyrant was the leader of a 
faction of aristocrats backed by a following 
among the commons. Gelon was different. He 


was a tyrant brought in by the upper classes. 
He strengthened his hand by bringing the aris¬ 
tocrats of Megara Hyblaea and Euboia (another 
city of southeastern Sicily) to Syracuse. He also 
fattened his coffers by selling the populace of 
Megara in the slave market. Similarly the whole 
citizenry of Camarina was brought to Syracuse 
and the capital’s population was further diluted, 
and the tyrant protected, by a large group of 
mercenary soldiers from the mountains of the 
Peloponnesos in Greece. Gelon was thus in com¬ 
mand of a metropolis where mixed origins made 
for few common loyalties except to himself. 

On Gelon’s death in 478 BC, Hieron suc¬ 
ceeded him at Syracuse. Another brother, 
Polyzalus, took command at Gela and also 
married Gelon’s widow, Damarete. This lady 
played an important role in Deinomenid poli¬ 
tics because she was the daughter of Theron of 
Acragas. Hieron himself was married in the in¬ 
terests of foreign policy to a daughter of the 
tyrant of Rhegium and Zancle-Messina, 
Anaxilas. It was Anaxilas, together with 
Theron’s rebellious governor at Himera, which 
Acragas had taken over shortly before, who 
called the Carthaginians into Sicily against 
Acragas. Gelon had answered Theron’s appeal 
for aid and together Syracuse and Acragas were 
victorious at the Battle of Himera in 480. Hence¬ 
forth Anaxilas was bound to defer to the victo¬ 
rious Syracusans, who under Hieron pursued a 
policy of expansion into the Tyrrhenian. 

Hieron presided over one of the most brilliant 
Greek cities. The poets Pindar and Bacchylides, from 
Thebes and the island of Ceos respectively, were 
commissioned to commemorate the tyrant’s victo¬ 
ries in the great games of the Panhellenic Sanctuar¬ 
ies. Simonides, another Ionian master of lyric poetry, 
was his confidant and trusted emissary. Gelon had 
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been proclaimed the ‘New Oikist’ of Syracuse. 
Hieron appropriated the same title and honors by 
refounding Catane as Aetna. Aeschylus came from 
Athens and produced his play The Women of Aetna 
for the occasion. The same group of poets was 
favored by Theron of Acragas until his death in 
472. Hieron died in 466 BC, and both tyrannies fell 
within a few years. 

The archaeology of Sicily is connected with 
these rulers in more than one way. Temples erected 
by them commemorated the victory over 
Carthage at Acragas, Syracuse and Himera. Their 
thank offerings for the same victory in the 



Figure 119 Delphi Museum, bronze charioteer, 
photograph courtesy of Alison Frantz Archive 


Panhellenic Sanctuaries were famous. Notices of 
them from Roman times tell us something about 
them and about the artists, almost exclusively 
members of the famous school ofAegina in the 
Greek homeland, who executed these monuments 
and others for athletic victories. The bronze chari¬ 
oteer from the group erected by Polyzalus after a 
success in the four-horse chariot race at the 
Pythian Games was rediscovered during the ex¬ 
cavations at Delphi in 1896 (figure 119). 

The favor accorded to poets and artists from 
mainland Greece by the Deinomenids and 
Emmenids and their henchmen is symptomatic 
of patronage at the end of the Archaic Age in 
western Greece and specifically in Sicily. This 
snobbish preference for the masters from main¬ 
land Greece and Ionia was shared by other aris¬ 
tocrats and accounts for the new character taken 
both in sculpture and in architecture at this time. 

The most apparent instance of importation 
from the motherland is found in the kouroi in 
island Greek marble from eastern Sicily belong- 



Figure 120 Syracuse Museum, Kouros from 
Grammichele 
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Figure 121 Syracuse Museum, draped kouros 

ing to the opening years of the fifth century. 
This group includes the life-size but headless 
kouroi from Leontini and Terravecchia di 
Grammichele (figure 120). A kouros head long 
in the Catania Museum may possibly belong to 
the Leontini torso and legs. From Megara 
Hyblaea there comes a fragmentary small-scale 
kouros, only the chest and shoulders preserved. 
Finally, although not strictly a kouros by mod¬ 
ern definitions of the term, the statue in Syracuse 
posed as a kouros but wearing a short jacket or 
chlamys also belongs here (figure 121). The 
group is not large. But the level of work is as 
fine as anything known in archaic Greek sculp¬ 
ture. These statues are the rivals of the best in 
Attic work, and as a group they far outshine the 
usual level of the Ionian kouroi or of the numer¬ 
ous kouroi from the Sanctuary of Apollo at 
Ptoon in Boeotia. It is as if one or more of the 
best Greek sculptors had been brought to Sicily 
and set to work supplying sculpture in imported 


marble for the Sicilian aristocrats. This phenom¬ 
enon deserves close inspection. 

Pindar’s and Bacchylides’ victory odes for 
Hieron, Theron and their friends were exercises 
in the poetry of identification of patron and hero. 
The Emmenids, Deinomenids and other grandees 
had all established appropriate heroic pedigrees, 
and the poet’s task was to magnify the victor of 
the games by implicit identification with a hero 
from his family’s past or attached to it by artis¬ 
tic invention. As best we can determine, the late 
archaic kouroi of eastern Sicily, such as 
Sambrotides’ kouros at Megara a half century 
earlier, and like many of the finest kouroi in the 
motherland, were grave markers. All would have 
been identified, by this period almost surely on 
their bases, although we may recall that earlier 
Sambrotides’ kouros carried its inscription on 
its leg. The later kouroi were no more portraits 
than was the figure over the tomb of the 
Megarian doctor. Rather, like the victory odes, 
they provided ideal images to which the indi¬ 
vidual dead man could be implicitly assimilated. 
The Greek term is eidolon, signifying a phan¬ 
tom which assumes a meaning that is assigned 
to it according to its use. The idea of the kouros 
as tomb marker was not new with these late 
archaic marble statues. 1 But now, just as poets 
from the homeland were commissioned for the 
celebrations of victorious athletes, marble kouroi 
were employed to decorate aristocratic graves. 
One of the group comes from Grammichele, a 
town where, as we have seen, Greek and Sicel 
mingled. One assumes that the statue was set 
up over a Greek grave, rather than beside a Sicel 
family vault. Transporting a marble block in¬ 
land added to the expense of what was already 
a costly statue. Could it have been destined for 
the tomb of a governor of Grammichele if this 
was one of the ‘Sicel’ cities of Hippocrates’ and 
then Gelon’s empire? 

That we are dealing with the work of a small 
group of sculptors is suggested by the remark¬ 
able similarity of the Leontini kouros and the 
draped figure from Syracuse. As has been em¬ 
phasized recently in a thorough study of the 
question, the torsos of these two statues are 
based on the same set of anatomical conven¬ 
tions (visible especially in the execution of the 
chest, stomach and groin) and might even be 
the work of a single artist. 2 The Grammichele 
torso does not share this same set of anatomical 
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Figure 122 Syracuse Museum, head from Megara 
Hyblaea 

conventions, but together with the other two 
figures it is strongly reminiscent of the best At¬ 
tic work of the time. 3 Like the poets of the 
Deinomenids and Emmenids it would seem that 
a group of sculptors were brought to Sicily from 
Athens to work for the tyrants and their friends. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by another impor¬ 
tant piece in marble, a female head from Megara 
Hyblaea (Syracuse Museum no. 16968, figures 
122 and 123). Despite the battered condition of 
the face, one can recognize two mannerisms 
which connect this head to the finest Attic sculp¬ 
ture of the early fifth century. The first is the 
spacing of the wavy lines indicating the hair on 
the crown of the head so that an opening is left 
between groups of five lines. The same manner¬ 
ism was used by the sculptor of the Euthydikos 
Kore (no. 686) from the Acropolis in Athens to 
indicate the soft folds of the girl’s himation over 
her right arm. 4 The eyes of the Megara head 
also answer to Attic examples, for instance an¬ 
other masterpiece of the Acropolis sculpture, the 
head no. 696, placed by Humfry Payne just 
before the Euthydikos Kore in the development 
of Attic sculptured 



Figure 123 Syracuse Museum, head from Megara 
Hyblaea, profile 

The aristocrats of Sicily, and the Deinomenid 
tyrants foremost among them, were also intent 
on glorifying themselves and their cities by vic¬ 
tories at the Panhellenic contests, especially 
those of the Olympic Games and their counter¬ 
parts at Delphi, and by memorials dedicated in 
these great sanctuaries of the mother country. 
A forthright claim that private display at the 
games was an instrument of patriotic service to 
one’s city is to be found in the speech given to 
Alcibiades, Pericles’ nephew, by the historian 
Thucydides in his account of the debate which 
decided for the expedition against Sicily in 415 
BC. Pindar’s victory odes ring with the same 
sentiments. Some of the tyrants’ immediate cir¬ 
cle were champion athletes in their own right, 
like Glaucus of Carystus, the famous boxer and 
ruler of Camarina under the Deinomenids. But 
the four-horse chariot competition held a par¬ 
ticular appeal for the tyrants and similarly 
minded aristocrats. Fielding a team (or stable 
of teams) was a lavish display of wealth and 
the victorious owner acquired all the prestige 
of a victory, even though he did not personally 
drive in the race. 
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Gelon, Hieron and Polyzalus all won Olym¬ 
pic or Pythian crowns, and left monuments to 
their glory in the sanctuaries. The Aiginetan 
sculptors Glaucias and Onatas did chariot groups 
for Gelon and Hieron at Olympia (and Glaucias 
a victor’s statue for Glaucus of Carystus also in 
the Olympia sanctuary) which were still to be 
seen there centuries later. We would be reduced 
to the most hypothetical reconstructions of these 
monuments had not the remains of another 
chariot group, set up by Polyzalus on the ter¬ 
race above the Temple at Delphi, come to light 
during the excavations of the sanctuary. The 
Delphi Charioteer, life-size and in bronze, is justly 
famous, and knowing the dedicator adds still 
further to its significance (figure 119). One block 
of the front side of the base of the group has 
survived, bearing part of the inscription. De¬ 
spite the loss of the first part of the two lines of 
the dedication, one reads clearly ‘[Pjolyzalos set 
me up [ ] give increase, revered Apollo.’ Strange 
as it may seem, this is not the original text. It 
has been carved over an earlier version, still 
faintly visible below the new letters, which reads 
‘[over Gjela he set [me] up ruling.’ Putting the 
two versions together it appears that the bronze 
group of charioteer, chariot, and page leading 
the horses (part of a leg of a boy as well as 
fragments of the horses survive) was dedicated 
by Polyzalus tyrant of Gela. The inscription was 
then altered at a later time after the fall of the 
Deinomenids when cities like Gela preferred to 
forget the period of the tyrants. Polyzalus be¬ 
came ruler of Gela on the death of Gelon in 478 
BC when Hieron took charge at Syracuse. Noth¬ 
ing is known about him thereafter, but various 
circumstances point to the year 474 as the occa¬ 
sion of his victory in the Pythian Games. The 
Pythian competition of 470 was won by Hieron. 
When Hieron died in 466, it was not Polyzalus 
who inherited his position at Syracuse but the 
youngest of the four Deinomenid brothers, 
Thrasyboulus. Had Polyzalus still been alive and 
the succession functioning as it did on the death 
of Gelon, one would expect him to have be¬ 
come tyrant at Syracuse. The natural conclu¬ 
sion, therefore, is that he had died by 466. 
Although it is possible that his Pythian victory 
was won in 478 immediately after his installa¬ 
tion at Gela, 474 seems the more likely date. 

The Delphi Charioteer is thus the image of 
Sicilian aristocracy victorious under the gaze of 


the god of Delphi. Calm and confident, this im¬ 
age is both heir to the detachment of the archaic 
eidolon and a step toward the optical verisimili¬ 
tude that became the object of all Greek paint¬ 
ing and sculpture as the classical age progressed. 
In one sense the exploration of visual impression 
has its roots in Greek speculative thought and 
especially in the debate over sense perception and 
reality. In the archaic age the two were one and 
the same. In the classical period the representa¬ 
tion of transient states of being was to become 
a ruling interest of the artist. There is a restful 
geometry in the impersonal structure of the fea¬ 
tures of the charioteer and in the regular divi¬ 
sion of the pleats of his long charioteer’s robe 
below the belt into twenty channels, the same 
number as those of a column of the Ionic order. 
But the statue is animated. The head turns slightly 
to one side, as if to acknowledge the applause of 
the crowd. The arms are extended to hold the 
reins of the horses. The folds of the upper part 
of the robe have a naturalistic pattern. Much of 
the bold, simple style and denial of archaic deco¬ 
rative intricacy is due to the fact that this is a 
large-scale bronze statue. As far as we know, 
casting of large-scale bronze statues was not 
attempted in the Greek world before the later 
sixth century. The stylistic revolution in Greek 
sculpture which follows, referred to as the Se¬ 
vere Style, is to a large degree the product of this 
innovation, which encouraged freedom of pose 
but at first led sculptors to avoid intricate details 
which might be difficult to cast since the molten 
metal cools rapidly as it is entering the mold. 
The charioteer’s hair, done almost as engraving 
except for curls at the temples, illustrates the 
desire to eliminate complicated relief. Inlays 
added to the fascination of these statues. The 
charioteer’s eyes are contrasting white paste and 
black onyx pupils; his diadem was inlaid with a 
silver meander. 

The surviving texts relating to Greek art are 
largely of Roman date, and the sources behind 
them sometimes Hellenistic. None of their au¬ 
thors ever saw Polyzalus’ dedication, which was 
apparently buried in an earthquake, possibly as 
early as the fourth century. And had the group 
survived to late antiquity we would never have 
the Charioteer today because bronze statuary 
was a prime target for remelting. When later 
commentators, like Pausanias, the author of a 
guidebook to Greece written in the second 
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Figure 124 Agrigento Museum, Kouros 

century AD, did inspect the other Deinomenid 
chariot dedications, he took one of the chariot¬ 
eers to be a ‘portrait’ of Gelon. The youthful¬ 
ness of the Delphi Charioteer has induced most 
commentators to deny that this figure could ever 
have been identified with the ‘victor’ Polyzalus 
rather than the charioteer who drove for him. 
But like its archaic predecessors the charioteer 
is an eidolon too, idealized surely, but for that 
reason free to be identified as the patron or as 
whomever the viewer desires. Greek tradition, 


therefore, would hardly hinder us from looking 
on the charioteer and seeing either Polyzalus, 
ruler of Gela or his charioteer. As to the author¬ 
ship of the charioteer, we may once more be 
guided by the testimonia relating to the 
Deinomenid dedications at Delphi and Olym¬ 
pia. Gelon, Hieron, Glaucus of Carystus and 
Phormis of Syracuse, another Deinomenid fol¬ 
lower, all turned to sculptors from Aigina. Only 
one commission from the Deinomenid circle 
went to a non-Aiginetan, the making of the tri¬ 
pod and Victory which Gelon set up at Delphi 
after the Battle of Himera. Their author was 
Bion, son of Diodorus, from Miletos. In this case 
it is less likely that Gelon employed a sculptor 
working in Ionia than that Bion was a fugitive 
who had settled in Sicily after the failure of the 
revolt of the 490s against Persia in his home¬ 
land. As a whole, the evidence points to 
Aiginetan authorship of the Delphi Charioteer. 

In the early fifth century bronze quickly be¬ 
came a favored medium for sculpture and the 
freedom of pose possible in the new medium 
was quickly imitated in marble work. Such a 
figure is the late kouros statue from Acragas, 
which even today keeps the highly polished sur¬ 
face which it was given in imitation of 
bronzework (figure 124). The torso of a strug¬ 
gling figure from excavations in the vicinity of 
the Temple of Heracles at Acragas is another 
major marble piece of the second quarter of the 
fifth century in which the new dynamism is read¬ 
ily apparent. Ernesto De Miro has suggested that 
a helmeted head in marble from the same area 
belongs with the torso. 6 Both may come from 
the pedimental decoration of a temple. 

Sicilian sculpture around 500 BC cannot be 
appreciated without considering two other me¬ 
dia. The first is terracotta. As we have already 
seen, notable success was achieved in terracotta 
sculpture for buildings. Large-scale terracotta 
sculpture not intended for architectural use has a 
different character, and its best pieces are directly 
dependent on images in stone and bronze. The 
life-size terracotta head of a woman in Acragas 
is such a piece, which derives from a bronze model 
of the end of the sixth century (figure 125). There 
are no bronze korai for comparison but the 
modeling of this head, avoiding sharp transitions 
with consistently plastic style, is the same as found 
in the earliest known large-scale Greek bronze, 
the Apollo from the Peiraeus (Athens). 
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Figure 125 Agrigento Museum, terracotta head of a kore 

Modeled plasticity, to be sure, rather than the 
stone worker’s angularity would be natural to 
an artist working in clay, but the remarkable 
fact is that earlier major Sicilian terracottas (aside 
from the lonicizing masks of Persephone) tend 
to be cast in a form reminiscent of stone sculp¬ 
ture. Such, for example, are the major terracottas 
from the Malophorus Sanctuary at Selinus which 
recall the heads of the metopes of Temple C. 
Perhaps the most telling case of the reproduc¬ 
tion of stone sculpture in terracotta is the male 
head from the same votive deposit in the sul¬ 
phur spring at Palma di Montechiaro from which 
the three wooden korai were recovered. This 
head can be compared to the finest Attic kouroi 
of the later sixth century (the fragmentary head 
in Boston, no. 34.169 for example) and repre¬ 
sents yet another link between Attic sculpture 
and Sicily at this time. 

There is another connection between stone 
and large-scale terracotta sculpture, but one that 
is frequently overlooked because the stone sculp¬ 
ture in question is work in soft calcareous ma¬ 
terials and has all but vanished because it is easily 
broken and is easily weathered. However, a few 
fragmentary pieces are preserved in the Acragas 
museum, and these show that the style of other 
large-scale terracotta heads strikingly resembles 



Figure 126 Palermo Museum, bronze kouros 
from Selinus 

the chisel work on soft stone. The history of 
Sicilian Greek sculpture in what we think of as 
secondary media is thus a complicated one in 
which influence from sculpture in wood, soft 
stone, marble and bronze all played a part. 

Recognition of reciprocal influences between 
media aids in understanding a statue which has 
long been an enigma. This is the half life-size 
kouros in bronze from Selinus, apparently a tomb 
sculpture, which was formerly displayed in the 
Town Hall of Castelvetrano and is now in 
Palermo (figure 126). The arms were previously 
too short, the result of earlier restoration, and 
this defect has now been rectified. The small 
kouros, however, is still ungainly. It is as if its 
maker had miscalculated almost every measure¬ 
ment and every angle by a small amount, no one 
error too serious in itself (save possibly the exag¬ 
gerated length of the thighs), but added together 
enough to ruin the whole. The type is that of the 
marble Acragas kouros, although the movement 
of the head and legs is that of a more developed 
version, possibly of the same date as the Delphi 
Charioteer. One might imagine, in fact, that this 
is a bronze statue copying one of the marble pieces 
in Sicily made under the influence of bronze sculp¬ 
ture. It is the work of a founder who had the 
technical ability to produce a hollowcast bronze 
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Figure 127 Palermo Museum, 
metope from Temple E, Selinus, 
photograph courtesy of 
Soprintendenza ai Beni Culturali ed 
Ambientali, Palermo 


but was not an accomplished sculptor. The result 
was this odd attempt to work backward to some¬ 
thing like a bronze by one of the mainland Greek 
masters. 

One splendid monument of architectural 
sculpture of the decades between 480 and 450 
BC in Sicily has survived in large part. This is 
the decoration ofTemple E in the eastern extra¬ 
mural group of sanctuaries at Selinus. The build¬ 
ing itself, which is similar in size to the Parthenon 
on the Acropolis of Athens but was dwarfed by 
its gigantic neighbor, Temple G, was reerected 
in the 1950s and will be discussed subsequently. 
The sculptured metopes were placed on the in¬ 
terior friezes above the columns of the porches 
at the two ends of the cella (figures 127, 128, 
129 and 130). There are four well-preserved 
metopes and a fifth in poor condition. Together 
they are almost half of the original number since 
there would have been six metopes over each 
porch. The subjects have a common theme: 
struggle between man and woman. Thus 
Heracles overcomes an Amazon. Zeus, seated 


in a rocky peak, grasps Hera’s forearm and 
draws her imperiously toward himself. Artemis 
watches as Actaeon is mangled by his own dogs. 
And Athene dispatches a giant. The fifth metope 
also sets a man against a woman, although their 
identities are not clear. The program of decora¬ 
tion thus calls on traditions of Greek mythol¬ 
ogy, beginning with the antithesis of Cronus and 
Rhea, which carry the encounters and conflicts 
of the sexes to a level of divine majesty. The 
figures ofTemple E are the contemporaries of 
the heroes and heroines of Aeschylus, appearing 
like the protagonists of Attic tragedy in a reli¬ 
gious drama. In Sicily love and hate, the pas¬ 
sions expressed in these mythological scenes, 
were employed as conceptual terms for pairs of 
opposites in the dualist physics of Empedocles 
of Acragas. But it is more likely that the sculp¬ 
tor of the Temple E metopes and Empedocles, 
the poet philosopher, drew on the same com¬ 
mon traditions than that the metopes of Temple 
E were planned as an expression of early dualist 
cosmology. 
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Figure 128 Palermo Museum, 
metope from Temple E, photograph 
courtesy of Soprintendenza ai Beni 
Culturali ed Ambientali, Palermo 



Figure 129 Palermo Museum, 
metope from Temple E, photograph 
courtesy of Soprintendenza ai Beni 
Culturali ed Ambientali, Palermo 
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Figure 130 Palermo Museum, 
metope from Temple E, photograph 
courtesy of Soprintendenza ai Beni 
Culturali ed Ambientali, Palermo 


The style of the metopes, as is natural for 
relief, is related to graphic work, and the Tem¬ 
ple E metopes are closely allied to the so-called 
‘Mannerist Movement’ of the early fifth cen¬ 
tury, which we also see reflected in Attic red- 
figure pottery (in which the background is glazed 
and the figures are shown in the red-orange color 
of the fired clay). ‘Mannerism’ perpetuated some 
of the decorative details of archaic art, notice¬ 
able in the Temple E sculptures in the ‘swallow¬ 
tail’ edges of the drapery of Hera and Athene. 
At the same time it emphasized compositional 
balance and grace at the expense of kinetic en¬ 
ergy. The master of these metopes, however, was 
very much a sculptor. His Heracles and Actaeon, 
for example, are based on the same canon of 
proportions as the Acragas kouros, and his ‘man¬ 
nerism’ was probably derived as much from the 
current style of Selinuntine relief, shown by frag¬ 
ments of an Ionic frieze and a fragmentary grave 
stele from Selinus, as by direct imitation of 
graphic sources. He was, moreover, an artist who 
felt and expressed the passion and power of his 
subjects. If one compares his vision of Artemis 


and Actaeon with the equally famous represen¬ 
tation of the scene by the Attic ceramicist known 
as the ‘Pan Painter’ in Boston, the vigor of the 
Selinuntine metope is obvious. The ‘Pan Painter’, 
a true ‘mannerist’, draws dogs that could hardly 
inflict a scratch. The Selinus dogs are vicious 
hounds, their ears back and their teeth bared. 
Small details reveal his attitude toward his sub¬ 
ject perhaps even more clearly. No ancient visi¬ 
tor to the temple could have seen the expression 
of dominant impatience on Zeus’ face or the 
muscular tension drawing back the corners of 
his mouth and revealing his teeth; these aspects 
of his countenance are apparent only if the head 
is seen in frontal view. Heracles not only seizes 
the Amazon’s headdress but also tramples her 
foot. These are scenes created by a passionate 
nature, which found a congenial task in carry¬ 
ing out a program of sculptures which dwelt on 
the cruel and tragic, but universal and funda¬ 
mental, struggles between the male and female 
components of the world. 

The sculpture is executed in a mixed tech¬ 
nique. The material is local limestone, but the 
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Figure 131 Palermo Museum, head of metope of 
Temple E, photograph courtesy of Alison Frantz 
Archive 


women’s heads, feet, arms and hands are made 
separately in marble and inserted. In addition 
to the heads belonging to the preserved metopes 
at least three other similar marble pieces are 
known. The six heads testify to an extraordi¬ 
nary subtlety of surface modulation (figure 131). 
From any distance they seem to belong to the 
rigidly balanced formula of facial composition 
introduced by the bronze-casters of the early 
fifth century and typified by the head of the 
Delphi Charioteer. Closer inspection reveals that 
the surface swells and falls away over the cheeks 
and lower face in a way that imparts both deli¬ 
cacy and vitality to these images. 

The richness of the sculptural material from 
Selinus over the century and more that separate 
Temples E and C allows one to follow the de¬ 
velopment of a school of sculpture at this Sicil¬ 
ian city. A startling addition was made to this 
material in 1979 when an over-life-size statue 


in marble of a young male figure dressed in a 
long robe and girdle over it was excavated at 
Motya (figures 132 and 133). Despite the dis¬ 
tortion of the anatomy (especially in the groin) 
and the fluidity of the pose which goes beyond 
what one expects at the time, there is no ques¬ 
tion that this is a great work of early classical 
art near in time to the metopes of Temple E. 
The head is a translation into marble of the lime¬ 
stone head of Heracles from the metopes, and 
the fine channels of the light garment of the 
figure are developed in the same way as the dress 
of Hera or Athene of the metopes. The sculp¬ 
ture is therefore surely of Selinuntine workman¬ 
ship. The identification of the subject remains a 
matter of debate. Vincenzo Tusa, its discoverer, 
and other scholars identify the figure as a Punic 
subject and believe the statue was commissioned 
from a Greek sculptor for the Punic city. Still 
others believe he is a Greek charioteer (though 
surely heroic or divine considering the scale, 
Apollo perhaps) or, according to the suggestion 
of Sandro Stucchi, based on examination of what 
this scholar identifies as the stubs for the at¬ 
tachment of bronze wings on the back, 
Daedalos, the mythical artist-architect who es¬ 
caped from Crete to Sicily on improvised wings. 
In the view of this school of thought the statue 
would have come to Motya as war booty after 
the sack of Selinus by the Carthaginian general 
Hannibal (the ancestor of Rome’s great oppo¬ 
nent) in 409.7 

In the summer of 1988 another colossal 
statue, 2.46 meters (7 ft 6 in) in height, went 
on display at the J.Paul Getty Museum in 
Malibu, California (figure 134). This is a female 
figure composed of a limestone body covered 
with the swirling drapery which is first found 
in the work of the school of Phidias on the pedi¬ 
ments of the Parthenon in Athens and a marble 
head, inset like the marble heads of the Temple 
E metopes. (The other exposed extremities were 
in marble as well and of these an arm and foot 
are preserved). The similarity between the fe¬ 
male heads of Temple E and the head of the 
Getty statue is extraordinary. It is almost as if 
this figure were the work of a member of the 
Selinus school twenty years or so after the Tem¬ 
ple E commission was completed. Since styles 
may be perpetuated, the date may be later still, 
even reaching the early fourth century. The 
provenance of the statue has been said to be 
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Figure 132 Marsala Museum, youth from Motya, Figure 133 Marsala Museum, youth from Motya, 
photograph courtesy of V.Tusa photograph courtesy of V.Tusa 
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Figure 134 Malibu, J.Paul Getty Museum, statue of a 
Goddess, 425-350 B.C., limestone and marble, 
photograph courtesy of J.Paul Getty Museum 



Figure 135 Syracuse Museum, bronze statuette (The 
Adrano Boy’), photograph courtesy of Soprintendenza 
ai Beni Culturali ed Ambientali, Syracuse 

Sicily, a supposition which therefore seems fully 
credible. 8 

The character of mid-fifth century Sicilian 
bronze sculpture is reflected at small scale in the 
‘Adrano Boy’, a bronze statuette in Syracuse (fig¬ 
ure 135). A posture similar to that of the ‘Adrano 
Boy’ is found in two over-life-size bronze stat¬ 
ues, which though they were not found in Sicily 
may, nevertheless, be Sicilian in origin. They are 
the so-called ‘Heroes ofRiace’, which were re¬ 
covered from the sea only 200 meters (656 ft) 
off the beach on the eastern coast of Calabria in 
1972 (figure 136 and 137). Again these are fig¬ 
ures of the Early Classical period around 450 
BC. Hero B, who originally wore a helmet now 
missing, seems stylistically the more advanced 
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Figure 136 Reggio Calabria Museum, bronze statue 
from Riace (‘Hero A’), photograph courtesy of 
Soprintendenza Archeologica, Reggio Calabria 


Figure 137 Reggio Calabria Museum, bronze statue 
from Riace (‘Hero B’), photograph courtesy of 
Soprintendenza Archeologica, Reggio Calabria 
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of the two. There is a distinct curvature through 
the trunk of the statue, which suggests, though 
it does not carry out, the rotation of the body in 
an easily moving posture which we associate 
with the sculptor Polykleitos of Argos working 
principally after 450 BC. The side view, how¬ 
ever, shows that there is no real rotation of the 
torso and in fact this view of Hero B corre¬ 
sponds rather closely with the profile of Hero A. 
Seen from the back the two figures have a strik¬ 
ing similarity as well. The difference between 
them consists largely in the heads and the more 
conservative posture of Hero A, whose pelvis is 
only slightly inclined toward his advanced left 
leg. The two heads are given different charac¬ 
terizations. Hero A’s is turned more decisively 
to the side. Hero A has abundant locks and a 
curling beard; Hero B of course wore a helmet 
and the hair of his beard is combed out, curling 
only at the ends. But the manner of working the 
hair is the same in both cases; the mass of the 
locks is subdivided by shallow engraved chan¬ 
nels on their surface. The moustaches, in par¬ 
ticular, are identical. Details of the structure of 
the two bodies are the same, the way the chest 
projects from the line of the shoulders and is 
defined by a depression separating the two, the 
detailed veins shown on the arms, hands and 
feet of both figures and on the pelvis of Hero B. 
Although critics have been inclined to date the 
statues differently, making Hero A older than B 
by a decade or more, or to make them contem¬ 
porary but by different artists, the observations 
just outlined lead me to feel that the apparent 
difference in frontal view may be a calculated 
variation of style on the part of the sculptor 
rather than a matter of authorship or date. In 
any case, I see no reason why the two figures 
cannot have been made at the same date for the 
same monument. That date must have been at 
a time when the pose of the later Severe Style 
given to Hero A was still current together with 
the greater displacement, but still not Polykleitan 
pose of Hero B. That date would have been the 
mid-fifth century, slightly before 450 BC. But 
where was the monument? 

The circumstances of the find are peculiar. 
The statues were found in 5 meters (16 ft 4 in) 
of water but close to shore. They were lying on 
a sandy bottom but in the curve of a reef which 
forms a submerged landmark. There was no real 
trace of a wreck, despite wide-ranging efforts to 


find one. An iron grappling anchor, perhaps 
modern, was found 56 meters (184 ft) away. A 
fragment of wooden keel, even if ancient, had 
no closer relation to the statues. The only other 
find, and one made reasonably close to the 
findspot of the statues, consisted of a group of 
lead rings, possibly sail grommets. In themselves, 
they hardly document a wreck. The best face 
that has been put on the mystery is to suppose 
that the statues had been jettisoned from a ves¬ 
sel that found herself in danger close to shore 
during a storm. The vessel either survived or 
was carried farther along the coast before she 
sank. 

There is a suspicion, however, that the shore¬ 
line of Riace had not been the first resting place 
of the statues. Rumors have circulated to the 
effect that the statues were not discovered for 
the first time at Riace but had been found by 
scuba divers off the coast of Sicily. Their ap¬ 
pearance in the waters off Riace would have 
been involved with the murky dealings by which 
the initial discoverers sought to sell them abroad. 
Apparently the first stage of export had been 
completed when something interrupted the voy¬ 
age and the statues were secreted beside the reef 
off Riace, which would have served admirably 
as the landmark for their eventual recovery. But 
as luck would have it, before that could happen 
another, and more scrupulous, scuba diver saw 
the bronze arm projecting from the sand and 
reported it to the authorities. 

Up to now commentators have assumed that 
the two heroes were taken by the Romans from 
one of the Panhellenic sanctuaries. The possibil¬ 
ity that the statues were found off Sicily, how¬ 
ever, changes the situation notably. And to 
appreciate it we must recall some of the history 
of art as booty in antiquity. 

The Greeks, as a rule, did not prize statues as 
trophies of war. Alexander’s restoration of art 
works, such as the Tyrannicides of Antenor to 
Athens, was the return of one’s own from bar¬ 
barian captivity. The Greeks, in fact, could be 
brutally indifferent to the fate of art works in a 
captured city. Another Calabrian find, the bronze 
statuary from the wreck of Porticello, just north 
of the Straits of Messina, illustrates the point 
very well. In this case there is ample material 
from the wreck to date it with great precision to 
the opening years of the fourth century. I have 
no doubt that the statuary on board came from 
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the sack of Rhegium by Dionysius I in 387 BC. 
The bronzes had been hacked to pieces and were 
obviously being treated as scrap metal. If the 
artistic merit of conquered art work had had 
any appeal to the victorious Syracusans, they 
certainly would have spared the portrait of a 
bearded philosopher, which is one of the sur¬ 
prising masterpieces of Greek sculpture of the 
fifth century. It may well be an imaginary por¬ 
trait of the early law-giver Charondas, who may 
be identified as the bearded figure represented 
on the coins of Rhegium. 

The Romans, on the other hand, gloried in 
the artistic trophies they brought home to em¬ 
bellish their triumphs and adorn the city. But 
when the Romans came to fight in Sicily in the 
First and Second Punic Wars, how much art of 
the fifth century, we may ask, was left for them 
to carry home? The fate of the Sicilian cities in 
earlier centuries is all too well known. Those 
that were not sacked by the Carthaginians were 
razed by the Greeks, and often more than once. 
Only Syracuse escaped pillage, until Marcellus 
took the city in 211 BC. So elsewhere in Sicily 
the Greeks would have destroyed their own art. 
The Carthaginians behaved like the Romans. 
They despoiled, and they also shipped art home, 
and even to Tyre the mother city of Carthage, 
as trophies of victory. The Motya figure can be 
interpreted as such a trophy from Selinus and 
the practice is recorded by Diodorus for each of 
the cities the Carthaginians captured in the cam¬ 
paign of 406-405 BC, Acragas, Gela and 
Camarina. 

If the Riace Heroes did come from a wreck 
in Sicilian waters it is only likely to have been a 
Roman wreck if the statues were taken from 
Syracuse in 211 BC. There is, however, a con¬ 
sideration that argues against this possibility: 
the nature of the dedication from which the 
Heroes might have come. Up to now, we have 
become accustomed to having the Heroes dis¬ 
cussed as if they were two statues from a 
multifigured dedication in one of the Panhellenic 
sanctuaries. But why hold to this when it ap¬ 
pears equally possible that the statues came origi¬ 
nally from a Greek city in Sicily? That they are 
a pair of figures who belong together is equally 
clear. And, therefore, they correspond perfectly 
to those pairs of oikists found in several of the 
Sicilian cities, notably Acragas (Aristonous and 
Pystilus), Gela (Antiphemus and Entimus), and 


Camarina (Dascon and Menecolus), but not 
Syracuse. With Syracuse thus excluded, I have 
no hesitation in suggesting that the Riace War¬ 
riors represent a pair of Sicilian oikists and that 
they were shipped away as spoils of war on a 
Carthaginian vessel after the sack of Acragas, 
Gela or Camarina in 406-405 BC. The 
Carthaginian ship foundered off Sicily. The dis¬ 
covery of the statues and their voyage to Calab¬ 
ria came only in the twentieth century AD. 

Classical architecture 

From the historian Diodorus Siculus we learn 
that a temple was erected on the site of the Bat¬ 
tle of Himera following the Greek victory over 
the Carthaginians in 480 BC. On the strip of 
land between the city and the sea a peripteral 
temple of the early fifth century was long known 
to exist, hidden by the large farmstead built over 
it. The temple was laid bare in two years of 
excavation in 1929 and 1930. This must be the 
temple mentioned by Diodorus. Its dimensions 
are similar to those of the Temple of Apollo at 
Syracuse and are almost those of Temple C at 
Selinus (being only some 9.15 meters or 30 ft 
shorter, figure 138). But the character of the ar¬ 
chitecture is very different from that of Sicilian 
temple design up to that time. The Himera Tem¬ 
ple is no longer distinctively Sicilian but is copy¬ 
ing contemporary temple architecture of the 
motherland. The exterior is the crystallized 
Greek mainland Doric of the opening of the fifth 
century, typified by the Temple of Aphaia on 
the island of Aigina. Although the building at 
Himera is not preserved above its lowest col¬ 
umn drums and the entablature cannot be re¬ 
constructed fully from the surviving fragments, 
there is no problem in visualizing its order. This 
is because the Temple of Athene in Syracuse, 
today incorporated in the city’s cathedral, is its 
twin (figure 139). Thus while Himera received 
the memorial of Theron of Acragas, Gelon of 
Syracuse erected his temple at home. If we re¬ 
call that work on the Ionic temple nearby was 
apparently halted when the new temple was 
built, we can appreciate even more the effect of 
Gelon’s project. He was not only rejecting the 
Ionianism, but also rejecting the past of Sicilian 
architecture. In this new Sicilian Doric, the col¬ 
umns are made shorter in respect to their lower 
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Figure 138 Himera, Temple 



Figure 139 Syracuse, Temple of Athene 


diameters than was normal in late archaic Sicil¬ 
ian work. The capitals have the firm outline 
adopted by mainland Doric at the time. The 
precise simplicity of the traditional elements of 
the Doric frieze could be mistaken for elements 
from a temple in the homeland, although the 
Sicilian entablatures remained slightly taller in 
respect to the columns than was the case in the 
homeland. Imported marble from the Aegean 
was employed for the sima. 9 

Returning to Himera, we find another stone 
sima. A magnificent set of lion’s head spouts, 
comparable to the best Greek work of the day, 
the spouts of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia of 
about 460 BC (as well as the spouts of the Tem¬ 
ple of Athene in Syracuse and the series from 
the Temple of Demeter at Acragas), can be seen 
today in the Museum of Palermo (figure 140). 
At the time of their discovery some of the sec¬ 
tions still had their original painted decoration. 
The lions’ manes were blue, their mouths and 
ears red. They were framed by a lotus and 
palmette decoration, also in red and blue. The 
moldings above, ending in a simple Doric 



Figure 140 Palermo Museum, lion’s head spout 
from Temple at Himera 


hawksbeak, as at Syracuse, carried further pat¬ 
terns in the same colors. 

The ground plans of the two temples show 
peristyles of six columns on the fronts and four¬ 
teen on the flanks, close to the canonical six by 
thirteen plan of the mainland. Gone are the old 
spacious colonnades of the flanks and deep 
porches once common in Sicily. And the addi¬ 
tional inner chambers so often found earlier in 
Sicilian temples have been suppressed. The rear 
porch or opisthodomos of the mainland appears, 
with two columns in antis, mirroring the arrange¬ 
ment of the entrance. 

Fragments of sculpture from the site suggest 
that the temple at Himera had both sculptured 
metopes and stone sculpture in its pediments. 
The pediments must have had mythological 
scenes, no doubt battles, with groups of figures. 
There is a possible instance of terracotta 
pedirnental sculpture earlier at Himera, but in 
this way too the new temples probably look to 
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the Greek motherland where stone pedimental 
sculpture was already common. 

These temples show the same taste as that 
which was responsible for the late archaic mar¬ 
ble kouroi of Sicily and encouraged the patron¬ 
age of poets and dramatists from the home 
country. It was a sense of cultural provincialism 
turning against the individuality of sixth-century 
Sicilian Doric. It preferred the Doric style of 
mainland Greek architecture. Most of fifth-cen¬ 
tury Sicilian temple architecture followed the trend 
established by the twin temples at Syracuse and 
Himera, although there is one conspicuous ex¬ 
ception, the Temple of Olympian Zeus at Acragas. 

Before turning to these buildings, we must 
examine one development of Doric design of the 
fifth century in which the Sicilians played a lead¬ 
ing role. This is the so-called problem of angle 
contraction (figure 141). Back in the seventh cen¬ 
tury when the Doric peristyle came into being, 
the columns and entablatures above them were 
wood. The wooden beams spanning the intervals 
from column to column were capable of bearing 
heavy loads and thus the columns of the peristyle 
could be spaced at relatively wide intervals. Un¬ 
der these conditions, the decoration of the frieze, 
placing a triglyph over the center of each column 
and over the center of each intercolumniation, 
could be made so that the triglyphs centered over 
the corner columns were wide enough to reach 
to the very end of the frieze. In these early Doric, 
entablatures there was no thought of leaving a 
blank edge beyond the final triglyph (centered 
over the last column of a row) and the corner of 
the frieze. In practical terms this meant that the 
triglyphs had to be almost as wide as the abacus, 
the topmost element, of the capitals (they could 
be slightly shorter only because the capital was 
permitted to project somewhat beyond the en¬ 
tablature resting on it). Thus the Doric frieze came 
into being with no apparent contradictions in its 
design but with a firm convention regarding the 
placement of the triglyphs in relation to the col¬ 
umns below and an equally firm notion that a 
Doric frieze could not have a blank space beyond 
the triglyphs at the corners. 

The translation of the Doric order into stone 
produced a problem in the arrangement of the 
frieze which defied a rational solution and ne¬ 
cessitated a long series of compromises. The 
weight of the stone architrave and stone frieze 
above it was a matter of great concern for the 





Figure 141 The corner metope problem: (top) the 
Doric order of the primitive wooden entablature, 
(middle) the Doric order in stone without angle 
contraction, (bottom) the Doric order in stone with 
angle contraction; note the smaller interval between 
the final two columns 

Greek architects, even when these elements were 
still only partly stone. More than that, stone 
does not have the compression strength of wood 
and internal flaws can propagate into danger¬ 
ous cracks. The timidity of Greek builders work¬ 
ing with limestone and marble must have been 
based on a history of dangerous and expensive 
failures of stone peristyles. The earliest peristyle 
still preserved, that of the Temple of Apollo at 
Syracuse, shows the measures taken as result. 
The columns were made thicker and the inter¬ 
vals between them were drastically reduced in 
order to compensate for increased weight and 
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possible structural weakness above. The columns 
of the Temple of Apollo are spaced so closely 
that they are less than the arm span of a single 
person apart. 

The new stone temples met engineering re¬ 
quirements but complicated the design of the 
frieze. Under the new conditions triglyphs ap¬ 
proaching the width of the column capitals were 
impossible. Because of the thick columns and 
close spacing, there was simply not enough room 
on the frieze to fit one over each column and 
over each intercolumniation. However, reduc¬ 
ing the width of the triglyphs immediately pro¬ 
duced the unpleasant result of a blank space at 
the end of the frieze. The job of the architec¬ 
tural designer was now to give the impression 
that the old distribution of triglyphs was main¬ 
tained when in fact subterfuge was necessary to 
produce the desired visual result. First of all, the 
triglyphs had to be made thinner if there were 
to be any metopes at all. Next, the blank space 
at the end of the frieze was eliminated by mov¬ 
ing the triglyphs slightly away from their proper 
positions and in the direction of the end of the 
frieze. This displacement had to be carried out 
toward both ends of the frieze working outward 
from the center, or from some point down the 
line but still far enough away from the end of 
the frieze so that the displacement was not ob¬ 
vious. The result was the Doric frieze as we know 
it on all stone Doric temples, a frieze which 
appears to obey the conventions developed for 
the wooden buildings but actually has adjusted 
the relation of triglyphs and columns to fit new 
conditions. 

During the sixth century another kind of 
modification was introduced in the battle with 
the corner triglyph problem. It occurred to ar¬ 
chitects that reducing the final intercolumniation 
of each of the four sides of the peristyle would 
also help to eliminate the blank space at the end 
of the frieze. When this device, known as angle 
contraction, was employed, the need to modify 
the spacing of the triglyphs was reduced, and 
consequently the visual deception achieved by 
the frieze became more convincing. Angle con¬ 
traction is first found in Sicily in the Temple of 
Heracles at Acragas of 490-480 BC. 

The twin Sicilian temples at Himera and 
Syracuse took this solution one step farther. 
In their ground plans the final two 
intercolumniations on each side of the peristyle 


are diminished, leading to what is known as 
‘double angle contraction’. This refinement in 
dealing with the corner triglyph problem was 
never imitated in the Greek homeland, and it 
suggests that however much these temples look 
as if they were mainland Greek creations, their 
architect was working with creative ingenuity 
even though his patrons demanded a design of 
non-Sicilian character. The temple at Himera, 
although not the building at Syracuse, included 
another characteristically western feature. Just 
behind the entrance porch there are stairways 
leading to the attic of the temple. It is uncertain 
whether these stairs, also found at Selinus and 
Acragas, were intended purely to facilitate serv¬ 
ice access to the upper parts of the temple or 
whether they were needed for cult purposes. 10 

Finally, the Athene Temple in Syracuse is one 
of the few such buildings for which we possess 
a description of its furnishing, if not in the days 
of its greatest glory, at least while it was a re¬ 
spected monument and home of a living cult. 
The passage comes from Cicero’s prosecution 
of the rapacious Roman governor of Sicily, Gaius 
Verres. Cicero expatiates on the magnificence 
of the doors of the temple embellished with gold 
and ivory decoration which the Roman gover¬ 
nor stripped off. From the interior of the temple 
he removed twenty-seven historical paintings, 
including one showing the tyrant Agathocles 
(317-289) in a cavalry engagement, very likely 
a painting of the kind reproduced by the fa¬ 
mous Alexander Mosaic from the House of the 
Faun in Pompeii. Finally, we hear from the an- 
ecdotist Athenaeus that the pediment of the tem¬ 
ple was ornamented with a gilded shield which 
in the rays of the rising sun was visible far out 
to sea. Some of this decoration, if not all of it, 
was added after Gelon’s time, but Cicero’s de¬ 
scription eloquently suggests the splendor of a 
rich Greek temple. 

Selinuntine architecture was less radical in its 
adoption of the standards of mainland Greek 
Doric. Temple F in the eastern group of temples 
had a stone entablature at the end of the sixth 
century. About 460 BC a new Temple E (the 
third on the spot) was erected beside it (figures 
142 and 143). The overall dimensions of this 
temple were slightly larger than those of F, and 
we gain some perspective on the grandiosity of 
Sicilian temple building if we recall that Temple 
E is as long as the Parthenon on the Acropolis 
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Figure 142 Selinus, Temple E 



Figure 143 Selinus, Temple E, photograph courtesy 
of Fototeca Unione presso I’Accademia Americana 
neg.7688 

of Athens, though slightly less wide. Together 
with F, the new building was the neighbor of G, 
one of the largest temples ever built by the 
Greeks, which was still under construction as 
late as the end of the fifth century. The plan of 
Temple E is six columns on the fronts and fif¬ 
teen on the flanks. By comparison with those of 
the Parthenon they are heavy and squat. The 
building’s entablature is about half again as high 
as that of the Parthenon, thus perpetuating a 
Sicilian taste for an imposing roofline, which 
the Sicilians shared with the Dorian 
Peloponnesos. The sima was of the simpler va¬ 
riety we have already encountered at Syracuse 
and Himera. The roof was sumptuously done 
with bronze roof tiles, and, as we have already 
seen, there were sculptured metopes over the 
two porches. The cella is also raised above the 


level of the peristyle and although there are 
porches with the in antis arrangement of col¬ 
umns, the temple retains an inner room or 
adyton. The same approach to the ground plan 
can be seen in two temples erected in the fifth 
century on the acropolis in the neighborhood of 
Temple C: Temple A and Temple O. Near them 
is the small Temple B. It is a building with a 
cella preceded by a colonnaded porch. The or¬ 
der is mixed Doric and Ionic, Ionic columns 
carrying a Doric frieze. The same mixture of 
orders is found in the fourth-century temple of 
Megara Hyblaea, a building related to the Ionic 
temple at Taormina. We have already noted 
another, and later, example of mixed Ionic and 
Doric on the so-called Tomb of Theron at 
Acragas. To the east of Temple A there is a large 
T-shaped structure which was adorned with 
Doric columns. It has been restored as a gate¬ 
way and as an altar. 

Two temples on the ridge marking the south¬ 
ern boundary of Acragas belong to the con¬ 
ventionalizing current in Sicilian architecture. 
They are the so-called Temple of Concord of 
about 430 BC and its neighbor the temple con¬ 
ventionally designated the Temple of Hera of 
about 450 BC. The Temple of Concord is one 



Figure 144 Agrigento, Temple of Concord 
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Figure 145 Agrigento, Temple of Concord 
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of the best-preserved Greek temples, having 
been transformed, like the Hephaisteion in 
Athens, into a church (Figures 144 and 145). 
With a width of only 16.77 meters (55 ft) and 
a length of 39.34 meters (129 ft), it is not a 
large temple, and although a visitor from Ath¬ 
ens would have found the entablature some¬ 
what heavy, it is a graceful building. The 
Temple of Hera is completely destroyed above 
its lower column drums. At some time in its 
later history a broad flight of steps was added 
on the east side leading up to the temple from 
its altar. 11 The poorly documented temple of 
Hephaestus closes out the group of Agrigentine 
temples of the later fifth century. 

Although the Greek temple was the house of 
the god, the heart of cults of the Olympian di¬ 
vinities (as distinct from those related to the 
underworld) was the altar before the temple on 
which the inedible parts of animal sacrifices were 
burnt for the consumption of the gods. Such 
altars were massive platforms, in width often 
matching the temples they served, or even ex¬ 
ceeding them, as we have seen in the case of the 
altar in the Malophorus Sanctuary at Selinus. 
Their parapets were often decorated, as demon¬ 
strated by the surviving elements from the sixth 
century at Megara Hyblaea, Syracuse and 
Selinus, to cite only the most conspicuous ex¬ 
amples. The altars still in place, however, have 
lost their decoration, but notwithstanding their 
sorry state of preservation it is important to 
remember that the ancient cult was served by 
both temple and altar. 

In the same decade that witnessed the con¬ 
struction of the twin temples of Himera and 
Syracuse in commemoration of the victory over 
Carthage, there was under construction at 
Acragas another temple, which is the very an¬ 
tithesis of the conventionalizing current in Sicil¬ 
ian temple architecture of the fifth century. This 
building is the Temple of Olympian Zeus. To¬ 
day the building is covered by a mountain of 
gigantic wall blocks thrown down by earth¬ 
quake, and then partly plundered in the eight¬ 
eenth century for the stone to build the jetties at 
Porto Empedocle, modern Agrigento’s harbor 
(figures 146 and 147). But once again the His¬ 
tory of Diodorus Siculus (XIII, 82, 3-4) conies 
to our assistance by giving a brief description of 
the temple. 



Figure 146 Agrigento, Temple of Zeus 

The temple is three hundred forty feet long 
and sixty feet wide. 3 Its height is one hun¬ 
dred twenty feet above the foundations. It 
might well be judged to be the greatest of 
the temples of Sicily or of those outside Sic¬ 
ily because of the size of its ground plan. 
And if the [Carthaginian] invasion had not 
put a stop to construction, the choice would 
be obvious. Other temples are built to a 
certain height with simple walling, others 
have colonnades. But this temple combines 
both forms, because the columns form part 
of the walls. On the exterior they are round, 
toward the interior they are rectangular. 
Their exterior circumference is twenty feet, 
and in each of the flutings it would be pos¬ 
sible to place a human figure. On the inte¬ 
rior they measure twelve feet. The length 
and height of the pediments (‘stoai’) is ex¬ 
traordinary. The east pediment has a sculp¬ 
tured battle of gods and giants. The west 
pediment shows the fall of Troy. Each hero 
is carefully worked so as to be distinguish¬ 
able from what is at either side. 

“The measurements of the temple show that 
Diodorus should have given 160 ft for the 
width. 

This colossal temple was the rival in size of 
Temple G at Selinus, and far more revolution¬ 
ary in design. There was in fact no peristyle but 
rather Doric half columns were simulated as if 
attached to the exterior walls, seven across the 
fronts of the building, fourteen along its flanks. 
A molding, more than a man’s height, ran along 
the base of the wall and half columns. The form 
of the molding approximates the base of Ionic 
columns from Ionia, a convex member sur¬ 
mounting two concave elements. The Doric 
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Figure 147 Agrigento Museum, restored model of the Temple of Zeus, photograph courtesy of German 
Archaeological Institute, Rome, inst. neg. 63.2225 


entablature was of the normal variety, but be¬ 
tween the columns gigantic male figures 
(telamones) seemed to assist the columns in sup¬ 
porting the roof. Like the columns the telamones 
(each 7.65 meters or 25 ft high) were part of the 
walling. There is some disagreement about the 
exact height at which they were placed on the 
wall (as there is about the total height of the 
order) and about their accessory framing. There 
is no question, however, about their general 
placement. Above the simulated architrave and 
the frieze the sima is finished off with a 
hawksbeak molding compatible with the tastes 
of conventionalizing architecture. 

The most recent studies suggest that the ‘cella’ 
of the temple was unroofed, while the corridors 
between the exterior and ‘cella’ walls were roofed. 
The weight of these roofs on the ‘cella’ was borne 
by a series of pillars lining the long walls of the 
‘cella’ and projecting in to it. The building was 
entered through two doors placed symmetrically 
between the columns of the facade. 


If we trust Diodorus’ figures (as emended) 
the building was planned as a 1,000 ft temple, 
the sum produced by adding the lengths of both 
fronts and both sides. Archaic Greek temples as 
early as the seventh century were planned with 
100 ft lengths, from which the term 
hekatompedon derives. A 1,000 foot temple 
would be a kind of super hekatompedon, al¬ 
though the proper term chiliopedon is not at¬ 
tested. There is some dispute over this issue, due 
to difference of opinion as to the length of foot 
employed at Acragas. 12 

Unusual though it is in planning and detail, 
the Olympieion is not a Sicilian adaptation of a 
Punic or oriental temple, celebrating the victory 
of Himera by usurping an architectural type, 
although this is an interpretation which was 
seriously entertained in the past. In fact one 
architectural historian argues that the plan of 
the Olympieion develops naturally from that of 
a neighboring temple, the so-called Temple of 
Heracles, which dates possibly to the decade 
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Figure 148 Agrigento, Temple of Heracles 


before 480 BC (figure 148). 13 Although the space 
between the cella and outer wall or colonnade 
is greater in the Olympieion than in its pred¬ 
ecessor, the cella (without the spur walls of the 
Olympieion) is similarly proportioned and is 
placed at the same distance from the facades. 
The Olympieion, however, has carried the Sicil¬ 
ian notion of the peristyle as an enclosure around 
the cella to its logical conclusion, one also sug¬ 
gested by the partitions between the columns of 
Temple F at Selinus. 

The idea of the telamones of the exterior need 
not be traced to oriental genii or slaves. Greek 
decorative arts of the archaic age show numer¬ 
ous instance of male figures used in supporting 
postures, whether as pitcher handles or as the 
handles of paterae (open bowls). In this case, as 
in so many others, the composition of the early 
Selinuntine metopes for example, the minor arts 
seem to have been the sources exploited readily 


in the west. The engaged columns of the exte¬ 
rior were not invented by the architect. He was 
familar with them from the engaged columns 
used in the interiors of Sicilian sarcophagi. Half¬ 
columns had already been employed to termi¬ 
nate the ‘antae’ of Temple D at Selinus. Another 
example of their use in fifth century Acragas is 
the ‘Temple of Aesclepius’ situated outside the 
walls to the south of the city. The walls of the 
small temple are still standing. It had a cella 
preceded by a porch with Doric columns in antis. 
The two engaged columns are found on the rear 
wall creating the impression of a second porch. 
And finally, the molding at the base of the exte¬ 
rior wall was used for Ionic columns made at 
Acragas. 14 These considerations show the gen¬ 
esis of the plan and decoration of the 
Olympieion. But the elements were put together 
through the genius of its creator, all the more 
remarkable because he worked at a time when 
the conventionalizing current was running 
strongly in Sicilian architecture. 

One of the latest Sicilian temples of the fifth 
century is also the most dramatic in its setting. 
This is the Temple of Segesta which faces the 
city it served from a small eminence backed by 
the majesty of Mt Bernardo (figures 149 and 
150). If any temple may be said to gain from its 
setting, it is Segesta. The Elymians of Segesta, 
furthermore, were the only non-Greek peoples 
who made the Greek temple so much their own, 


Figure 149 Segesta Temple, 
photograph courtesy of 
Fototeca Unione presso 
I’Accademia Americana, 
neg. 7844 
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Figure 150 Segesta, 
Temple, photograph 
courtesy of Alison Frantz 
Archive 


both here and at the world-famous but now 
vanished Temple of Aphrodite on the mountain 
of Eryx. 15 

The Temple of Segesta is unfinished. Its col¬ 
umns were never fluted and the lifting bosses 
were never removed from many of the founda¬ 
tion blocks. The foundation platform is actually 
incomplete, some of the blocks of its upper parts 
between the columns never having been set. Only 
the peristyle was ever built, and it was long 
thought that there was never intended to be a 
cella. But recent work has shown that there are 
cuttings for the cella walls in the bedrock 


showing that a cella was planned. The building 
has six columns on the front and fourteen along 
the flanks. It was given double angle contrac¬ 
tion. It is close in size to the twin temples of 
Syracuse and Himera. At Segesta Greek archi¬ 
tecture became a proclamation of the cultural 
self-image of a people who considered them¬ 
selves fugitive Trojans and thus partners in the 
heroic heritage of the Greeks. Although the in¬ 
terpretation of architectural meaning in the 
Greek cities is more subtle, Gelon’s choice of 
conventional mainland Doric was a not dissimi¬ 
lar enunciation of cultural association. 



4 


COINAGE 


The coins of Greek Sicily are the most splendid 
productions in the history of medallic art. Be¬ 
ginning with the crystalline images found on the 
coinages of the cities of the Deinomenid Em¬ 
pire, they mature, after the end of the era of the 
tyrants, in the sumptuous issues of the later fifth 
century. The Carthaginian disaster at the end of 
the century interrupted most of the Sicilian coin¬ 
ages, the exception being the long and glorious 
series of Syracuse. During the preceding century 
the Sicilians had replaced merely competent die 
engraving with the work of master engravers. 
The fame of these artists, particularly the group 
active at the end of the fifth century, was such 
that they were encouraged to sign their work. 
The cities thus took pride in the authorship of 
the coin designs as well as the art. 

Sicilian coins, however, were still money. 
Coins, which had begun their life only in the 
seventh century BC, among the Greeks of Asia 
Minor or their immediate neighbors inland, the 
Lydians, marked an enormous advance in the 
use of metals as media of exchange and reposi¬ 
tories of value. Issued by city governments, a 
coin became a public instrument. By serving to 
pay the obligations of the city and excluding 
other forms of payment for fines and taxes, the 
coin strengthened the control of the city over 
economic life. It also quantified, and thus clari¬ 
fied, dealings between individuals. Thus, in the 
view of some scholars, there was an intimate 
relation between the development of coinage and 
the growth of political equality among the citi¬ 
zens of the Greek city. 

The earliest coins, minted in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, were probably not issued by governments. 
They are more likely to have been an initiative 
taken by temple administrations (temples were the 
first ancient banks) to meet a particular monetary 


problem in Asia Minor. The medium of exchange 
in this region was electrum, the naturally occur¬ 
ring alloy of silver and gold. But in electrum the 
ratio of gold and silver can vary widely. Once re¬ 
fining processes were developed which could sepa¬ 
rate the two elements, it became all too clear that 
equal weights of unrefined electrum could have 
significantly different values. The problem for 
monetary circulation was to create a stable value, 
and this was done by announcing ownership of 
individual lumps of the metal by marking them 
with the owner’s seal. The owner thus agreed to 
take back the piece so marked without question¬ 
ing its composition. 

Mainland Greece and the Aegean islands, 
where silver rather than electrum was the me¬ 
dium of exchange, faced a different problem but 
one that was also helped by the new invention. 
As happens in any market, the raw silver lumps 
used in exchange tended to disappear from circu¬ 
lation. This was especially true of major markets 
involving foreign merchants who would leave for 
home with the proceeds of their commerce, thus 
reducing the supply of silver in local circulation. 
The coin, however, now issued by the city, an¬ 
nounced where it would be accepted without 
question, and this innovation tended to attract 
silver back to its home city. It was not very long 
before the cities realized the advantages of defin¬ 
ing legal tender, especially where the payment of 
fines and taxes was concerned. 

It was formerly thought that coinage was 
introduced to the cities of Sicily and southern 
Italy somewhat later than it became common in 
the mother country. Now there seems little rea¬ 
son to maintain this belief. Early issues of Sybaris 
in Calabria have been found in a hoard (the 
Sambiase Hoard) with some of the earliest coins 
of Corinth. Indeed, it is far more likely that the 
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Sicilian coinages were born when silver first 
began arriving there in the form of coined money, 
as early as the mid-sixth century. It is of some 
importance to remember that Sicily has no sil¬ 
ver deposits (and save for meager traces in Ca¬ 
labria, this is true of the entire area of Greek 
colonization in Italy as well). Sicily’s needs for 
silver were met, according to another long-held 
theory, by the importation of ingots, from Greece 
and possibly even from Spain. No doubt silver 
did reach the island in this form. But a recent 
discovery points to coined silver from Greece as 
an even more important source of metal to be 
reissued as coin by the Sicilians. 

The find in question is a hoard of coins from 
the area of Selinus which was found about 1984 
and reached the international antiquities mar¬ 
ket through the usual channels. 1 It contained 
raw silver: fragments of three ingots and one 
other complete ingot of the round or ‘bun’ shape. 
The ingots are marked with small punch stamps, 
a female head, a simple cross and a turtle, as 
well as letters scratched on the surfaces. Raw 
silver is often found in early Greek coin hoards, 
for example in the large hoard found at Taranto 
early in this century and in the hoards of ar¬ 
chaic Greek coins from Egypt and the Near East. 
What is extraordinary about the new hoard is 
its approximately 250 silver coins apparently 
representing the very first phases of coinage in 
the Greek west. Once again, there are early is¬ 
sues of Corinth (thirty-nine coins). But with them 
are coins of Aegina (eighty-one coins), the other 
major mint of mid sixth-century Greece. There 
is also an early coin from Abdera, one of the 
Greek cities in Thrace having access to the sil¬ 
ver mines of the region and producing large 
mintings of coins which found their way 
throughout the Greek world and into the Near 
East and Egypt. It has even been supposed that 
cities like Abdera intentionally marketed their 
silver in the form of coin. In the hoard are coins 
from three major Greek cities in southern Italy, 
Metapontum (two coins), Sybaris (five coins) 
and Poseidonia (one coin). Two Sicilian cities 
are represented: Selinus, where the hoard is said 
to have been found (thirty-five coins), and 
Himera on the north coast (one coin). Never 
before has the presence of early Greek coins in 
Sicily been documented so extensively, and the 
evidence of this hoard can be joined to the indi¬ 
cations offered by the two recorded cases of early 


Sicilian coins clearly overstruck on imported 
pieces, both of them Selinus over Corinth. Al¬ 
though Corinthian coins were somewhat below 
the normal weight standard of Selinuntine is¬ 
sues, Selinus evidently made do with overstrikes 
on Corinthian coins. If well done, overstriking 
obliterates all traces of the undertype and so 
any case in which the undertype can be read 
points to a liberal reuse of existing coins for a 
new issue. The surprise of the new Selinus hoard, 
however, is that Aiginetan and Abderite coins, 
struck on their own individual weight standards, 
were coming to Sicily. To be reused such pieces 
would have had to be remelted, and we now see 
that the abundant coinage of Aegina, drawing 
on the silver mines of the Aegean and those of 
the Thracian cities, with the mines of Mt 
Pangaeus at their back, were important sources 
of silver for Sicilian coinage. 

The arrival of these Greek silver coins in Sic¬ 
ily also means that something of equivalent value 
was leaving the island in exchange. From the 
appeal made by the Greeks of the mother coun¬ 
try to Gelon of Syracuse in the face of the Per¬ 
sian threat of 480, we know that Sicily had grain 
to export (Rome may have been receiving Sicil¬ 
ian grain about this time), and Sicily was no 
further from Greece than the coasts of the Black 
Sea from which the Greeks were already im¬ 
porting cereals. But if coinage is to be taken as 
an indication of income in the form of silver 
from the sale of grain, this does not seem to 
have been the initial impetus for coinage in the 
island, because the natural exporters of grain, 
Catane and Leontini on the east coast and Gela, 
Camarina and Acragas on the south coast, did 
not begin their coinages until somewhat later. 

The first group of cities to make coins in Sic¬ 
ily was composed of Naxos and Zankle 
(Messina) in the northeast, Himera along the 
north coast of the island, and Selinus in the far 
west. 2 The first three of these were Chalcidian 
colonies, primary or secondary settlements of 
these leaders in overseas adventuring. Naxos, 
the first Greek settlement in Sicily, was the natu¬ 
ral landfall to voyagers reaching the tip of Ca¬ 
labria. Zankle (Messina) had the best harbor on 
the gateway through the Straits of Messina. And 
Himera was situated along the north coast fac¬ 
ing north on the Tyrrhenian. None of these cit¬ 
ies had as important agricultural territories as 
other Greek cities on the island. But together 
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they issued what appear to be the earliest Sicil¬ 
ian coins. Their resources must have lain at least 
in part in timber from the slopes of Mt Aetna 
and the mountains of the north coast and from 
their position as way stations, Naxos to south¬ 
ern and eastern Sicily, Zankle (Messina) to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea and Himera to Carthaginian 
Sardinia and Spain. 

The coins of Naxos present a gracefully ar¬ 
chaic head of the god Dionysus on their obverse 
face; the reverse shows a heavy bunch of grapes 
with leaves hanging from its tendrils and below 
the legend, ‘Of the Naxians’ (figure 151). What¬ 
ever their local significance, the types clearly refer 
to the Aegean island of Naxos which gave its 
name to the colony, and presumably a delega¬ 
tion of settlers as well, though under Chalcidian 



Figure 151 Coin of Naxos, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 



Figure 152 Coin of Zankle-Messina, Syracuse 
Museum, ex Gagliardi collection 


Figure 153 Coin of Himera, American Numismatic 
Society, New York, photograph courtesy of ANS 


leadership. This is not the only evidence of Sicil¬ 
ian Naxos’ maintaining such ties. 3 Naxos issued 
a larger coin, usually described as a drachm, at 
a maximum weight of 5.7 gm and a fractional 
piece of about 0.8 gm. 

At Zankle the principal type of the coinage is 
decidedly local in reference (figure 152). The 
type is a dolphin, a symbol not only of the sea 
but also of good luck since dolphins have often 
guided drowning sailors to shore. ‘Zankle’ meant 
sickle in the Sicel language, a name which de¬ 
scribes the shape of the city’s famous harbor. 
The sickle-shaped harbor is shown on the coins, 
and on some of them warehouses can be seen 
along its curve. The die of the reverse side had 
the form of the punch mark found widely on 
early Greek coins (called the incuse square or 
incuse). Here it has the shallow, Corinthian form, 
with a shell added in the central compartment. 
Zankle’s drachms were on the same standard as 
those of Naxos. 

Himera had no need of an inscription on her 
coins because the type, a cock, the bird who 
announces the day, immediately implies ‘hemera’, 
Greek for ‘day’ (figure 153). This is an example 
of what is called in French a ‘type parlant’, that 
is a type that suggests a word. This is also called 
a ‘punning type’, although there is no humor 
involved. The reverse is again an incuse. The 
weight standard was that of Naxos and Zankle, 
and two denominations were issued. The sur¬ 
prising aspect of the coinage of Himera is its 
volume. This is studied not through the number 
of surviving coins but the number of dies repre¬ 
sented among them. 4 From about 550 BC to the 
end of the century Himera employed 122 ob¬ 
verse dies for its drachms. This is twice as many 
as Zankle and about six times as many as Naxos, 
where, however, there were larger issues of frac¬ 
tions. Furthermore, at the end of the period, the 
Himeran mint was working intensively and us¬ 
ing two obverse dies at the same time. 5 

The final early mint of the island was Selinus 
(figure 154). The type was simplicity itself, a 
single leaf of the selinon plant, the ‘type parlant’ 
of the city. The reverse is an incuse. Selinus’ 
coinage did not belong to the area of circulation 
represented by the three Chalcidian mints of the 
east and north coasts. Her standard approached 
9 gm for the larger denomination. The coinage 
must have been an extensive one, although it 
has not been fully studied. 
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Figure 154 Coin of Selinus, Syracuse Museum 

The four cities that introduced coinage to 
Sicily were all points of transit. For Naxos and 
Himera this fact needs no emphasis. Himera and 
Selinus were both on the frontier of the Greek 
world, but open to commerce with the Etruscans, 
the Carthaginians and lands further west. It 
would be incorrect to say that the commerce of 
these cities demanded coinage. Commerce was 
carried on for millennia in the Near East with¬ 
out coins, as the Carthaginians continued to do 
until they began employing Greek mercenary 
soldiers who demanded their pay in coin. Rather, 
the use of coins was taken up by the Greeks of 
Sicily, as it was in the motherland, in order to 
attract the silver so marked back to its home 
market place and for the evident advantages of 
city state control over the means of payments. 
The significance of this development in Sicily is 
less that some cities began to coin immediately 
than that others did not. In other words, even 
important places like Acragas, Gela, Syracuse 
and Catane did not have sufficient silver for a 
coinage. The usual quantities of raw silver that 
we must imagine reaching the Greek colonies of 
Sicily from the time of their foundation were 
simply not sufficient to permit any city to estab¬ 
lish a coinage. It was the influx of coined silver 
that made coinage possible in Sicily, and the flow 
of coined silver into the island was stronger on 
the northern coast than in the south and east. It 
was from the north coast that the coins in the 
new hoard appear to have reached Selinus, 
making possible the early coinage of that city. 

When they do begin, the coinages of Acragas, 
Gela and Syracuse seem to owe their existence 
to a new source of silver and possibly new pur¬ 
poses for coinage. The coins of these cities of 
the southern and eastern part of the island are 


struck on the standard of the coinage of Athens 
and of certain coinages of the silver-producing 
regions of northern Greece. By the last quarter 
of the sixth century the Athenians, already draw¬ 
ing silver from the mines of Laurium, were strik¬ 
ing four-drachmai pieces, the tetradrachm, each 
weighing 17.6 gm as well as two-drachmai 
pieces, the didrachm of 8.8 gm, and other small 
denominations. A hoard found in 1956 at Gela, 
which when recovered by the authorities num¬ 
bered 870 coins but originally seems to have 
contained over twice that number, shows that 
Athenian silver coins were common in Sicily in 
the early fifth century. The hoard was buried 
around 485 BC and in the parcel that was re¬ 
covered had 166 Athenian tetradrachms, and 2 
coins of Acanthus (in northern Greece) on the 
Attic standard. Another hoard, found at Monte 
Bubbonia 25 kilometers north of Gela in 1910 
and buried about 470 BC, also contained 
tetradrachms of Athens and Acanthus, though 
in relatively smaller proportion to the whole (7 
out of 338 coins). Apparently the arrival of 
Athenian and north Greek silver coins on the 
Athenian standard toward the end of the sixth 
century provided the metal for the second group 
of Sicilian mints. 

At Acragas the types of the coinage are per¬ 
fectly simple (figure 155). On the obverse is an 
eagle, the symbol of Zeus, but also, as shown 
by a later Agrigentine type, chosen as a sign of 

good omen. On the reverse is the Agrigentine 
crab, a ‘type parlant’ (crab, ‘karkinos’) to iden¬ 
tify the city. The largest denomination at Acragas 
was the Attic didrachm weighing only slightly 
more than the heaviest coins issued by the 
Chalcidian cities and by Selinus. 

At Syracuse, however, the coinage begins with 
innovation. The largest denomination is a 
tetradrachm, often directly overstruck, one may 



Figure 155 Coin of Acragas, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 
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Figure 156 Coin of Syracuse, American Numismatic 
Society, New York, photograph courtesy of ANS 

presume, on Athenian owls or on coins of Acan¬ 
thus or other Attic weight coinages from north¬ 
ern Greece (figure 156). The obverse type has 
both a literal significance and quite likely a 
metaphorical one as well. The literal significance 
becomes apparent when one looks at the type 
of the didrachm, a youth mounted and leading 
a second horse: two horses, two drachmai. The 
type of the tetradrachm is a four-horse chariot, 
the quadriga. The type is thus a numeral. The 
Syracusans clearly intended to make distinctions 
of denominations through the coin types. When 
small fractions were struck immediately after 
the opening issues of the coinage, both the fifth 
of the drachm (the litra) and the sixth of the 
drachm (the obol) were issued. The litra was 
identified by a wheel, the obol by a sepia (cut¬ 
tlefish). The chariot of the tetradrachm also 
makes reference to the competitions of the 
Panhellenic games. It may thus have been in¬ 
tended to convey an idea of victory, and thus of 
good omen, not unlike the Agrigentine eagle. 
The first tetradrachm of Syracuse had only a 
punch mark on the reverse. Soon, however, the 
reverse is no longer a simple flat incuse, but in 
its center there is a small circle carrying a pro¬ 
file female head. This is the first appearance of 
the lady who was destined to adorn the great 
series of the Syracusan coinage. (These small 
heads on the large surface of the coin resemble 
the punch marks on a silver ingot, such as the 
profile female head mark found on an ingot of 
the Selinus hoard discussed above. Their appear¬ 
ance shows how much large archaic coins were 
still thought of as bullion.) 

The striking of a tetradrachm implies the need 
to make larger payments and thus the need for 
coins of greater value than the pieces of under 
10 gm generally struck in Sicily. The reason was 


Figure 157 Coin of Gela, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 

probably not so much the cost of public works 
but military expenses, and very likely the pay of 
mercenaries. Mercenaries had been used in Sic¬ 
ily at least since the time of Phalaris (about 550 
BC), and under Gelon and his brother tyrants 
they were to become a scourge of the island. It 
is very likely that the Syracusan oligarchs (the 
gamoroi) of the late sixth century, whom we 
know faced opposition from the mass of citi¬ 
zens, were resorting to mercenary troops and 
paying them with tetradrachms. 

At Gela the military overtones seen in the 
first Syracusan issue become still more insistent. 
The principal denomination in the first years of 
the Geloan coinage is the didrachm (figure 157). 
The reverse is a powerfully archaic forepart of a 
man-headed bull. But the obverse is an unusual 
type, a horseman brandishing a lance. In every 
case examined up to this point the major Sicil¬ 
ian coin types have been images suggesting ver¬ 
bal equivalents or have belonged to the realm of 
accepted religious symbolism or omens of good 
fortune. Even the quadriga at Syracuse and the 
youthful horseman of the Syracusan didrachms 
refer to the games carried on as part of religious 
festivals. The Geloan horseman is heroic, be¬ 
cause he is shown nude, or at most wearing a 
Thracian helmet. But, as has been long recog¬ 
nized, he is also a reference to the power of the 
Geloan cavalry of the day. In another way, the 
type is aggressively contemporary in reference. 
At the time when the Geloan series began in the 
late 490s, Gela was ruled by the tyrant 
Hippocrates, who prepared the way for the crea¬ 
tion of the Deinomenid Empire ruled by Gelon, 
Hieron and Polyzalus in the 480s. In Greek his 
name means ‘Horse Powerful’. It is a fine aris¬ 
tocratic Greek name, but it is also echoed by the 
mounted warrior Hippocrates put on the Geloan 
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Figure 158 Coin of Syracuse, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 

coins. The act perhaps exposed Hippocrates to 
accusations of excessive pride. But it also ex¬ 
ploited the resources of the ‘type parlant’, though 
not for the city, but for its ruler. 

The profile head comes into its own on a 
noble group of reverses for tetradrachms of 
Syracuse which introduce the female head as a 
major type (figure 158). She is surrounded by 
the legend, ‘Of the Syracusans’ and circling 
dolphins. One group of these reverses presents a 
large head whose beaded hair serves to set off 
the delicately angular line of a pure archaic pro¬ 
file. These dies have been identified as the work 
of a single artist, ‘The Master of the Large 
Arethusa Head’. The work of two other master 
die-engravers of the same period has also been 
recognized. On the obverse the message of the 
racing team is made more explicit by the addi¬ 
tion of a small figure of Victory who flies over¬ 
head to crown the team. 

Soon, however, the character of the Syracusan 
tetradrachms changed radically. The monumen¬ 
tal quality of the dies of the ‘Master of the Large 
Arethusa Head’ and his colleagues is abandoned, 
and in its place appears a series of heads, far 
less majestic and symptomatic of the work of 
competent but less ambitious and possibly hur¬ 
ried die cutters. The number of dies in this group 
is overwhelming. No fewer than 142 obverse 
dies were employed in a series of issues which 
were analyzed in a die study by Erich Boehringer 
in 1929. 6 If all this output of coinage took place 
in the five years between Gelon’s seizure of 
power at Syracuse, about 485 BC, and the 
Carthaginian invasion of 480, as Boehringer 
concluded, the scale of production was indeed 
colossal. Boehringer assumed that there was no 
Syracusan coinage produced during the five years 
following the victory. But even allowing the mass 


coinage to occupy this void or to extend to fif¬ 
teen years’ duration, it would represent a ten 
times greater consumption of obverse dies per 
year than that of any other period of Syracusan 
coinage before the end of the fifth century. 

The linch pin of Boehringer’s chronology, as 
it has been for Sicilian coinage as a whole, was 
the Damareteion, a fifty-litra coin reputed to 
have been struck in the name of Gelon’s wife 
Damarete, daughter of Theron, tyrant of 
Acragas. The tradition is given in its fullest form 
in the world history of Diodorus Siculus, 

Having thus saved themselves unexpectedly, 
the Carthaginians undertook to carry out 
Gelon’s terms, and more than that, they 
promised to give a gold crown to Damarete, 
Gelon’s wife, who at their request had been 
of the greatest assistance in the conclusion 
of the peace. Rewarded with a crown of 
one hundred talents gold, she caused a coin 
to be struck which was called after her the 
Damareteion. The coin weighed ten Attic 
drachmai, and among the Sicilians it passed 
as a fifty-litra piece on account of its weight. 7 

Diodorus’ source gave detailed information 
about the Damareteion. But in one particular, 
the information is contradictory. If the coin 
weighed ten Attic drachmai, i.e. 44 gm, and was 
of gold, it would have been worth some 600 
litra at the least (with gold to silver at 12 to 1). 
But if the coin were silver, it would indeed have 
been a fifty-litra piece. Such a silver coin is 
known, a Syracusan dekadrachm close to the 
issues of the ‘mass coinage’, but infinitely finer 
in style, and this coin was already identified by 
the Due de Luynes before 1850 as the 
Damareteion referred to by Diodorus (figure 
159). The Damareteion is accompanied by 
tetradrachms that share with it two unmistak¬ 
able characteristics. The first is the lion found 
below the ground line of the obverse (in the 
exergue, to use the proper numismatic term). 
The second is the circle within which the female 
head of the reverse is engraved. The two heads, 
furthermore, are clearly the work of a single 
engraver of marked individualism, who is known 
as the Damareteion Master. 

Two arguments have been advanced in recent 
years to suggest that the Damareteion has been 
incorrectly identified. Both arguments concern 


Figure 159 Coin of Syracuse, 
private collection 
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the mass coinage, which more than one numis¬ 
matist has felt was compressed into too short a 
span in Boehringer’s original scheme. Colin 
Kraay pointed out that in one Sicilian hoard 
(Passo di Piazza, again from the area north of 
Gela) only the initial dies of the mass coinage 
were represented but with them was a coin of 
Messina which must date after 484 BC (figure 
160). 8 This coin displays a two-horse chariot 
(biga) drawn by mules. Anaxilas, tyrant of 
R.hegium and Messina, won a victory in the mule 
team race at the Olympic games in 484 or 480, 
and we have it on the authority of Aristotle that 
to celebrate the victory Anaxilas had coins minted 
showing a chariot drawn by mules. 9 The Syra— 
cusan coins in a second hoard (the Monte 
Bubbonia Hoard already mentioned above) ex¬ 
tend almost to the end of the mass coinage. This 
hoard had one of Anaxilas’ mule biga coins and 
also one of the coins struck with both the type of 
Himera, the cock, and the type of Acragas, the 
crab (figure 161). These coins are attributed to 
Himera during the period of Agrigentine control 
that began shortly before the Carthaginian inva¬ 
sion (the date 483 BC is generally given). These 



Figure 160 Coin of Messina, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 


issues lasted until 472 and the coin in the Monte 
Bubbonia Hoard comes mid-way through the sec¬ 
ond of the two groups into which the series can 
be divided. 10 Such evidence, according to Kraay, 
pointed to the continuation of the mass coinage 
after 480. If so, the early dekadrachm could not 
be the Damareteion of history, but was issued for 
another reason and at another time, even as late 
as the end of the 460s, the date to which Kraay 
felt the mass coinage could be extended. 

New evidence next appeared with the dis¬ 
covery of a hitherto unknown tetradrachm of 
Aetna (figure 162). This was the name by which 
Catane was known after 474 BC when the popu¬ 
lation was replaced by Hieron, now tyrant of 
Syracuse, with new settlers from Greece and a 
draft of Syracusans. The obverse of the Aetna 
coin has a quadriga which can be paralelled in 



Figure 161 Coin of Himera, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 



Figure 162 Coin of Aetna, private collection 
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the late phases of the mass coinage, that is some¬ 
what before the generally assumed place of the 
Damareteion. As interpreted by Christoph 
Boehringer, this would mean that the 
Damareteion belonged at the end of the 470s. 11 

It has been objected, however, that the au¬ 
thor of the Aetna issue may have looked back 
somewhat in the Syracusan coinage for his pro¬ 
totype. Furthermore, the hoard evidence cannot 
be made to exclude even the traditional dating 
of the mass coinage and so the traditional dat¬ 
ing of the dekadrachm. A solution which per¬ 
mitted the mass coinage to continue into the 
early 470s would, in fact, be in comfortable 
agreement with the hoard evidence and reduce 
the distance between the Aetna coin and its 
Syracusan prototype to a few years at most. 
Remembering that although related to the mass 
coinage, the Damareteion group is not die linked 
in any way to it, it is possible to adopt this view 
and maintain the identification of the 
dekadrachm as Damarete’s coin. 

This does not mean that we understand why 
the dekadrachm was struck. A coin of this kind 
should represent some kind of extraordinary 
expenditure, or the desire to make the expendi¬ 
ture in an extraordinary form. The later 
dekadrachms of Syracuse, issued by the tyrant 
Dionysius I, are now agreed to have been minted 
to pay mercenaries. The Athenian dekadrachm, 
once thought to have commemorated the victo¬ 
ries over the Persians at Marathon or Salamis, 
now, in light of a recent hoard from Asia Minor 
which more than doubled the number of known 
specimens, appears to be a coin minted by some 
princeling or satrap within the Persian Empire 
to pay mercenaries. The coins acquired credibil¬ 
ity by seeming to be Athenian, just as in the 
fourth century ‘Athenian’ tetradrachms were 
minted in Egypt because Athen’s owls were the 
coin of international preference. We would not 
be far wrong if we see the Damareteion as an¬ 
other impressive coin minted to pay mercenary 
soldiers, on whom the tyrants of Syracuse placed 
great reliance. 

The name, however, is still a problem. Why 
was the dekadrachm Damarete’s coin? The lion 
in the exergue gives a clue. Damarete’s family, 
the Emmenid tyrants of Acragas, claimed descent 
from Polyneices, son of Oedipus. Polyneices’ 
shield device, in one account at least, was the 
forepart of a lion, and the pedigree-conscious 


Emmenids will have been aware of what the lion 
meant to them. 

We may proceed further by asking yet a fur¬ 
ther question. When did Damarete and Gelon 
marry? Diplomacy was surely the reason for the 
match. But Gelon did not rule a city until he 
emerged as Hippocrates’ successor at Gela in 
the early 480s and he was not ruler of Syracuse 
until about 485 BC. If we assume that Damarete 
married the tyrant of Syracuse to seal the alli¬ 
ance between Syracuse and Acragas made to 
meet the pending Carthaginian attack, the un¬ 
ion was not made until the eve of the war of 
480. There is no reason to assume that her 
dowry, which would have been a handsome one, 
was spent on the single campaign that overcame 
the Carthaginians. If Bentley’s emendation of 
the ancient commentary to Pindar’s Second 
Pythian Ode (line 152) is correct, the tripod 
dedicated by Gelon at Delphi as a thank offer¬ 
ing for victory was offered, ‘From Damarete’s 
gold’. 12 If the dekadrachm was minted about 
the same time and from the same funds, then 
the mercenaries were paid off with dekadrachms 
bearing the Emmenid lion. The symbol was dis¬ 
creet, but it told them where the funds came 
from, and so the soldier in the ranks and the 
man in the street nicknamed the dekadrachm ‘A 
Damarete’. 13 

The Damareteion Master also made at least 
one die for Leontini, where under Deinomenid 
rule a coinage was initiated. The tetradrachms 
were originally struck with the quadriga obverse 
that became almost synonymous with the coin¬ 
ages of the Deinomenid realm. Beside Syracuse 
and Leontini, Gela now issued tetradrachms with 
the same type. The artistic distinction of the 
Leontini series was achieved after the downfall 
of the Deinomenid state after 466 BC (figure 163). 
At this time a lion’s head, an appropriate pun¬ 
ning type, appears on the obverse. Our example 



Figure 163 Coin of Leontini, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 
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Figure 164 Coin of Aetna, Brussels, Bibliotheque 
royale, photograph courtesy of collection Bibliotheque 
royale 

shows the wiry vitality of this vision of youthful 
god and beast. The lion head owes much to the 
lion’s head water spouts that became popular 
together with stone simas on Greek temples. The 
Apollo head might have come from the hand of 
one of the graphic masters of the redfigure style 
of vase painting in Athens of the 470s, the Pan 
Painter for example. 

The most remarkable dies of this era of Sicil¬ 
ian coinage are those of the engraver known as 
the Aetna Master. His tide comes from the only 
other known tetradrachm of Aetna, the unique 
coin in Brussels struck, like the tetradrachm we 
have discussed in relation to the Damareteion 
problem, for Hieron’s new city at Catane, which 
was given a new population and renamed Aetna 
in 474 BC (figure 164). Few coins approach the 
boldness and strength of the Aetna Master’s 
name piece. The obverse is a satyr’s head that 
almost bursts the tondo of the coin. This is 
graphic work turned into high relief. The vision 
of the satyr has little in common with that other 
Sicilian masterpiece of the subject, the satyr of 
the terracotta antefixes from Gela, but it is per¬ 
fectly in tune with Greek painting, and one can 
find satyrs with the bold simplicity of this head 
in the work of several of the leading Athenian 
vase painters of the waning archaic age, the 
Kleophrades Painter and the Berlin Painter 
among them. A hallmark of the Aetna Master’s 
style is the precise strands of hair and beard. A 
less obvious characteristic is his modelling of 
the neck muscles above the curving cut line of 
the neck of the bust. Around the head is the 
inscription, ‘Of the Aetneans’, and below the 
head is a beetle, a symbol of good luck taken 
over by the Greeks from the Egyptians. The satyr 
is crowned with ivy as befits a companion of 
Dionysus. 


Figure 165 Coin of Naxos, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 

The reverse presents the god of the moun¬ 
tain, Zeus Aetnaeus. A feathery thunderbolt is 
held in his left hand and his eagle is perched 
serenely on a small mountain pine. Zeus is seated 
on a stool, rather than on a throne, and over it 
a feline skin has been spread. The stool has been 
given legs with cutout moldings typical of the 
best Greek furniture work of the day. The god’s 
right hand grasps what may be a slender, gnarled 
staff or the top of a growing stalk. 

The Aetna tetradrachm was probably struck 
within a few years after the foundation of Aetna 
in 474 BC. The second masterpiece of the Aetna 
Master belongs to the end of the next decade 
and was created for the Naxians (figure 165). 
The citizens of Naxos had also been involved in 
Hieron’s reshuffling of populations because, 
together with the Catanians, they had been de¬ 
ported to Leontini by the tyrant. But after the 
fall of the Deinomenid tyranny they reclaimed 
their old city and for the occasion they appar¬ 
ently ordered dies for a tetradrachm from the 
Aetna Master. The obverse of the coin has 
Dionysus, but how the god has changed from 
the archaic head used in the city’s first coinage. 
Dionysus is a distinguished figure of almost 
Periclean stamp, whose slightly rumpled hairknot 
behind the head emphasizes the humanity of this 
conception of the god. His beard, however, is 
very much the Aetna Master’s own, and the 
question of authorship is settled by the undulat¬ 
ing cut line of the neck and the structure of the 
muscles above it. 

On the reverse there is another satyr seated, 
his legs splayed apart; he is raising a wine cup 
to his lips. His pose has been rightly compared 
to the seated groom from the East Pediment of 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, which was com¬ 
pleted shortly before 456 BC. This is the graphic 
version, based more probably on a painting than 
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Figure 166 Coin of Syracuse, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 


sculpture. The satyr has all the taut anatomical 
detail of a Signorelli painting reflecting a para¬ 
mount interest of artists both in Early Classical 
Greece and in fifteenth-century Italy. But his 
head, like those of many satyrs of the day, still 
owes much to the mask-like concept of the ar¬ 
chaic age. 

The Naxos tetradrachm of the Aetna Master 
typifies an era of elegance in the coinages of 
eastern Sicily. Following the mass coinage, 
Syracuse began a series of tetradrachms charac¬ 
terized by a sea serpent in the exergue of the 
obverse (figure 166). The gallery of the god¬ 
desses who accompany the perennial quadriga 
on the obverses of these coins moves with style 
and strength through ceaseless small variations 
on the design. The series of Catane and Leontini 
are no less distinguished; Catane in particular 
issued a group of noble heads of Apollo in the 
third quarter of the fifth century. And the series 
of bigas at Messina prolonged the old type with 
charming variations. Coinage of the Greek pat¬ 
tern was also issued by the non-Greek city of 
Segesta in western Sicily (figure 167). The dis¬ 
tinctive type of the city is a hunting dog. The 
reverse is the head of a goddess or nymph. 



Figure 167 Coin of Segesta, Syracuse Museum 


None of these coinages, however, prepares 
one to expect the flowering of coin design that 
occurred in the final two decades of the century. 
At the mint of Syracuse the period of coinage 
known as the era of the ‘Signing Masters’ be¬ 
gins with a series of tetradrachms marked with 
the name Eumenes. It is difficult to date the be¬ 
ginning of the signed series precisely. The 
Carthaginian invasions of the last decade of the 
century and Syracusan reprisals of the same 
years, between 409 and 403, led to the virtual 
abandonment of a number of Greek cities and 
to the reduction of others to mere villages, cer¬ 
tainly without important silver coinages. There 
was no recovery until after the peace between 
Syracuse and the Carthaginians in 387 BC or, as 
more commonly believed, until the 340s. The 
Carthaginian invasions thus mark a break in 
the numismatic history of Sicily. Only Syracuse 
and Messina, of the major Greek cities, escaped 
this fate. Hoards containing the last issue of cities 
such as Naxos and Catane also include 
Syracusan coins representing almost all of the 
period of the ‘Signing Masters’. We can there¬ 
fore be sure that the major part of these coins 
was struck before 404 BC. 

The dies marked with Eumenes’ name, both 
obverses and reverses, are hardly more distin¬ 
guished than-those that preceded them. Eumenes’ 
quadrigas, though enlivened by prancing horses, 
are in some ways less accomplished than the 
walking quadrigas they replaced. Eumenes’ 
heads, too, run to a frizzy hairstyle that is more 
animated, but less engaging, than the elegant 
heads they replace. It is hard to believe that 
Eumenes was signaled out as an artist of distinc¬ 
tion. But the appearance of his name is impor¬ 
tant, because it opened the door to the signatures 
of a group of unequalled master engravers. The 
first of these was Euainetos. His career possibly 
began at Catane, and he was also to execute dies 
for Cam-arina. He appears at Syracuse in com¬ 
pany with Eumenes, executing an obverse chariot 
die (figure 168). At one stroke Euainetos trans¬ 
formed Eum-enes’ awkwardly animated image 
into breath-taking verisimilitude. No longer is 
the charioteer disproportionately tall in respect 
to the team. Both wheels of the chariot are shown 
in con-vincing perspective. And the horses leap 
forward at full speed. Their gait is perhaps wrong, 
but the raised forehooves and the springing of 
the team off the ground line achieve their visual 
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Figure 168 Coin of Syracuse, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 

purposes dramatically well. A Victory gently 
hovers above bearing a wreath and a placard 
with the name Euainetos. 

In Victorian times there would have been no 
hesitation in awarding the gold medal of art to 
Euainetos. But even an age that no longer con¬ 
siders academic representationalism the pinna¬ 
cle of artistic success can still appreciate this 
conquest of space. Such imitation of the visual 
field was the end to which Greek art had striven 
over much of the fifth century and succeeded in 
achieving even in the small dimensions of coin 
relief. 

Eumenes and Euainetos signed dies differently. 
Euainetos’ signature, like those of the other art¬ 
ists who soon provided dies for Syracuse, is in 
miniature. Many of these signatures are almost 
hidden, placed on the goddess’ hairband or on 
the belly of one of the dolphins around her head. 
On the other hand, Eumenes’ inscriptions are 
unmistakable. In one case his name occupies the 
exergue space below the quadriga of the obverse. 

The issues of the ‘Signing Masters’ Period 
were gathered in a die study early in the twen¬ 
tieth century, and this work, as later revised, 
shows that there are two long die-linked chains 
among these issues. 14 Beside the die links, the 
coins of each chain are distinguished by com¬ 
mon symbols in the exergue of their quadriga 
dies. 15 The linked group in which Eumenes and 
Euainetos appear is distinguished by two dol¬ 
phins in the exergue of the quadriga die. The 
second major group is distinguished by a grain 
ear in the same position. It is a reasonable de¬ 
duction that the two series are the output of 
two distinct ateliers. At this time the Syracusan 
coinage, evidently, was not produced by a state 



Figure 169 Coin of Syracuse, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 

mint but was struck on contract by independent 
contractors. The system may have been new with 
Eumenes, who was authorized or required to 
mark his coins. He should be seen as the owner 
of a workshop rather than as an artist. A sec¬ 
ond contract was soon awarded to the grain ear 
atelier. It was the owner of this workshop who 
set out to outshine the work from Eumenes’ 
establishment and for the purpose gathered a 
cluster of master engravers. Eukleides was one 
of them and to him is due a double innovation, 
the substitution of Athene for the frequently non¬ 
specific goddess of the tetradrachms, and the 
execution of the first dies with a facing head 
(figure 169). Eumenes’ reply to this artistic chal¬ 
lenge was to commission dies from Euainetos. 
Soon Euainetos may have taken over the ‘Dou¬ 
ble Dolphin’ contract, while another major ar¬ 
tistic personality, Kimon, emerged as the leader 
of the ‘Grain Ear’ workshop. 

Eukleides’ Athene head shows the influence, 
if only the distant influence, of the Athene 
Parthenos cult statue by Phidias in the Parthe¬ 
non at Athens. This gold and ivory vision of the 
goddess also wore a triple crested helmet, enli¬ 
vened by colored glass elements playing the part 
of precious stones, as we know from the debris 
excavated in the workshop of Phidias’ other 
monumental cult image, the Zeus at Olympia. 
The florid style of the coin image, the waving 
plumes and abundant hair also belong to the 
currents of Athenian art at the end of Phidias’ 
career. Such observations raise the question of 
the origin of Eukleides and the artists who cre¬ 
ated this era of artistic eminence in Sicilian 
medallic art. Athenians had established the 
redfigured pottery industry of southern Italy in 
the 440s. Declining Athenian fortunes in the 
Peloponnesian war sent numerous other artists, 
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including sculptors who were trained on the 
Parthenon, to find work overseas. But Eukleides 
signs his name with a Doric genitive. Despite 
the knowledge of Athenian styles and a passion 
for Athenian culture, not unlike the love for 
Athenian poetry that saved the life of more than 
one Athenian captive capable of reciting 
Euripides’ lyrics when the Athenian army met 
disaster before Syracuse in 413 BC, there is no 
reason to hold that any of the master engravers 
of Syracusan coins was not a Sicilian. 

Kimon’s Arethusa is the masterpiece effacing 
images on coins. The goddess of the earlier 
tetradrachms was indefinite. Only if she were 
literally associated with the quadriga could one 
hold, with Erich Boehringer, that she is an 
Artemis of the Horses whose cult is attested at 
Syracuse. When grain ears appear in her hair, as 
they do in some dies of the sea monster group, 
and in dies of Kimon’s contemporaries as well, 
she is Persephone. But Kimon’s goddess is 
Arethusa, the nymph of the freshwater spring 
on Ortygia, the island of Syracuse, who, legend 
told, had been the nymph of a stream in north¬ 
ern Greece flowing toward the Ionian Sea (fig¬ 
ure 170) Pursued by the river god Acheloos, 
Arethusa fled beneath the sea until she emerged 
on Ortygia. The nymph’s name is written above 
her head, just outside the row of dots that makes 
the border of the die. Kimon’s signature is on 
the hairband just above her forehead. The slight 
inclination of the nymph’s head imparts a grace¬ 
ful and human qaulity to the image. The dol¬ 
phins are now lost in the flowing locks of hair, 
that have been compared, unnecessarily I think, 
to the effect of an underwater scene. Kimon’s 
two Arethusa dies were delicate work and were 
set in the anvil as obverses to protect them from 
the damage they might have suffered in the 
mobile reverse position. The danger is seen in 



Figure 170 Coin of Syracuse, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Pennisi collection 



Figure 171 Coin of Catane, Syracuse Museum 


one of Eukleides’ Athene head dies which devel¬ 
oped a major crack during use. 

One Sicilian city quickly followed the inno¬ 
vations of another, and the facing heads of 
Apollo done by Herakleides for Catane were 
the most luxuriant images of this group. There 
is beauty but also uneasy mystery in these im¬ 
ages of a God both master of prophecy and 
dealer of destruction (figure 171). 

Of the other artistic personalities active at 
Syracuse, the most distinctive is possibly 
Phrygillos. We see one of his long-necked god¬ 
desses, wearing the grain ear of Persephone, a 
poppy from the grain field tangled in it and rest¬ 
ing on her forehead, on a die that was used in 
one of the three strikings of the period done 
outside the two major ateliers (figure 172). This 
issue came from the workshop of Euth..., who 
used the abbreviation of his name together with 
a Scylla, the monster, part snake, part dog and 
part woman, who preyed on mariners in west¬ 
ern waters and who shows her marine associa¬ 
tions through the trident resting on her shoulder 
and the small fish swimming in front of her. The 
chariot is driven by Eros, shown as a nude and 
winged youth. There are cosmic dimensions to 
Eros as well as his amorous personality, but the 



Figure 172 Coin of Syracuse, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 
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Figure 173 Coin of Camarina, Syracuse Museum, ex 
Pennisi collection 

exact significance of this specific coin type is 
not easy to establish. 

There are distinguished series of tetradrachms 
elsewhere in Sicily at this time. The obverse of 
the coinage of Camarina was a Heracles head 
dressed in an impressive lion’s skin (figure 173). 
The ever-present chariot accompanies it on the 
reverse. The charioteer is Athene, the principal 
goddess of Camarina. At Selinus there are also 
chariots, a biga, the two-horse chariot, carrying 
Apollo, identified by his bow, and his sister Artemis 



Figure 174 Coin of Selinus, Syracuse Museum 


(figure 174). On the reverse we find a view of a 
youthful god sacrificing in a sanctuary. He is pour¬ 
ing a liquid offering over an altar on which a fire 
has already been kindled. There is a cock, a 
favorite sacrificial victim, in front of the altar. At 
some distance away we see the statue of a charg¬ 
ing bull on a pedestal. The young god holds a tree 
branch (a normal sign of purification) and in the 
field there is a selinon leaf. The young god is 
probably the spirit of the river Selinus, and as at 
Gela, the bull is also an image of the river. 

At the end of the ‘Signing Masters’ Period 
the coinage of Syracuse was still in the hands of 
the two major ateliers, but these are dominated 
almost completely by Euainetos and Kimon. This 
juncture is the beginning of the grand series of 
Syracusan dekadrachms signed by these two 
masters. The types are so well known that they 
are generally identified by the name of their 
respective authors, the ‘Kimon type’ and the 
‘Euainetos type’ (figures 175 and 176). The re¬ 
verses are almost identical, the familiar quadriga 
crowned by Victory. In the exergue there is a a 
full suit of armor, helmet, breastplate and 
greaves, occasionally accompanied by the leg¬ 
end ‘athla’, ‘prizes’. It was once thought that 
the ‘prizes’ were given at games celebrating the 
defeat of the Athenian invasion of 415-413 BC. 
But these dekadrachms were issued over an ex¬ 
tended period of time, the later ones repeating 
the Euainetos type but probably not from dies 
made by the master. They must belong, at least 
in part, to the period of Dionysius I, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367. Dionysius came to 
power as Greek Sicily was crumbling before the 
onslaught of Carthage. He saved Syracuse, 
though at the price of sacrificing the other Greek 
cities, and at the high-water mark of his first 



Figure 175 Coin of Syracuse 
(dekadrachm of the Kimonian type), 
Syracuse Museum, ex Gagliardi 
collection 
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Figure 176 Coin of Syracuse 
(dekadrachm of the Euainetos 
type), Syracuse Museum, ex 
Gagliardi collection 


counteroffensive in 397 BC, following the suc¬ 
cessful siege of the Carthaginian island city of 
Motya, he had practically succeeded in driving 
the Carthaginians from the island. The peace of 
387 BC, however, essentially divided the island 
between the two powers. Dionysius was a great 
employer of mercenaries and so, once more, 
there is reason to associate the dekadrachm and 
mercenary pay. For the mercenaries the prize 
shown in the exergue, a new fighting kit, would 
have been only too welcome. 

The two reverse types of Kimon’s and 
Euainetos’ dekadrachms are the most familiar 
images from the repertoire of Sicilian coinage. 
The Euainetos type (figure 176) may depict 
another Syracusan goddess, the nymph Cyane, 
if the stalks intertwined in her hair are those of 
water plants, as has been recently suggested. 16 
Kimon’s goddess is radiant with a hairnet that 
we can imagine made of gold thread. The influ¬ 
ence of these coins was enormous. Down to the 
third century Euainetos’s Cyane was being 
recalled by new coin types and was being used 


by silversmiths as a model for the centerpieces 
of silver cups, and by potters for modest imita¬ 
tions of the same in black glazed wares. 

Much as the Syracusan dekadrachms have 
excited admiration and imitation, they are no 
more splendid than another dekadrachm whose 
issue was cut short when the Carthaginian in¬ 
vaders took Acragas in 406 (figure 177). Only 
seven specimens of this coin exist today. The 
reverse proves that the traditional eagle type of 
the city was intended as a omen because in this 
version it illustrates precisely the omen given to 
the Greek host waiting for a favorable wind for 
Troy, according to the famous passage of the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus (lines 114 ff.): two 
eagles devouring a pregnant hare. The pair of 
eagles, one screaming triumphantly, the other 
spreading his wings as he perches on the prey, is 
a coin design with few equals. The rocky ground 
is indicated below the hare, and to the right a 
cicada adds another hint of good omen. On the 
obverse of the same coin the sun god drives his 
plunging team across the heavens. An eagle 



Figure 177 Coin of Acragas 
Syracuse Museum, ex Pennisi 
collection 
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clutching a serpent, the familiar Agrigentine type, 
flies above, and the crab lies earthbound below. 
Learned commentators on the Agrigentine 
tetradrachm frequently cite the victory of one 
Exainetos of Acragas in the quadriga race at 
Olympia in 412 BC as the event commemorated 
by this coin. Although Exainetos received a 
splendid welcome home, one may wonder why 
the city would have struck a dekadrachm for 
this one Olympic victor. Mercenary pay and the 
tragic threat of the Carthaginian invasion is a 
somber motive for such a radiant coin, but prob¬ 
ably closer to the truth. 

The difficult years of the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury also brought coinage in gold. A gold coin¬ 
age in a Greek city is an unmistakable sign of 
financial crisis, as when the Athenians were 
forced to turn to their gold reserves (which in 
part formed the drapery of the great cult statue 
of Athene Parthenos) at the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. The Sicilian gold issues are 
generally so rare as to be almost ephemeral but 
again, as with the extended issues of 
dekadrachms, one senses a change in the char¬ 
acter of Syracusan money, because there are also 
large issues of gold from the workshops of 
Kimon and Euainetos (figure 178). These fifty- 
and one-hundred-litra pieces must also have been 
issued under the tyranny of Dionysius I and 
played a part in a completely new concept of 
money and state finance prefiguring the monar¬ 
chies of the Hellenistic Age that arose following 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. Part of 
the scheme of finance was the use of bronze 
coinage, which was an invention of the Sicilian 
Greeks. 

The first bronze coins look more like weights 
than coins. They are cast and were made at 
Acragas and Selinus, probably around the mid¬ 
dle of the fifth century, though the date is con¬ 
jectural (figure 179). The Selinus pieces show a 
rough approximation of the selinon leaf and the 
Agrigentine pieces bear an eagle and crab. But 


Figure 178 Coin of Syracuse, American Numismatic 
Society, New York, photograph courtesy of ANS 




Figure 179 Coins of Selinus, Syracuse Museum 

at Acragas the coins are lozenge-shaped, and 
the small denominations at Selinus are roughly 
triangular. These bronzes carry dots of value in 
a recognizable duodecimal system, reinforced at 
Selinus by a variety of types accompanying the 
selinon leaf. 

The first bronzes that imitate silver fractions 
were made at Syracuse. Once again the date is 
uncertain. The types are a female head obverse, 
and the polyp for the reverse, accompanied by 
marks of value in the form of pellets. These coins 
repeat the types previously used for the litra (one- 
fifth drachm) in silver, and they were certainly 
intended as fractions of the litra, again on a 
twelve-part scale. If a group of these fractions 
with the value of a litra (say four one-quarter 
pieces) were weighed, they would together be 
only about 16 gm of bronze. Since silver was 
about 120 times as valuable as bronze, the true 
weight corresponding to a litra of silver (0.85 
gm) would be slightly more than 100 gm The 
Syracusan coins were definitely overvalued by a 
factor of about six. 

The overvalued coin could not have existed 
in the Greek world without the revolution in 
Greek thought of the fifth century known as the 
sophistic movement. Sophism was born in the 
law courts of Sicily after the fall of the 
Deinomenid Empire when the claims for resti¬ 
tution on the part of returning exiled citizens 
met the assertion of rights by the new settlers 
whose grants had been made by Gelon and 
Hieron. The sophist argued these cases by de¬ 
fining words like justice to the advantage of his 
clients. Meaning, it now became clear, was not 
an inherent property of words but the result of 
definition, and to paraphrase a remark of 
Protagoras, the sophist who became the inti¬ 
mate of Pericles, ‘Things are to me as they ap¬ 
pear to me, and things are to you as they appear 
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Figure 180 Coin of 
Syracuse, Syracuse 
Museum 


to you.’ It is true that there had been an element 
of the conventional in Greek coinage since the 
first Ionian banker put his seal on a lump of 
electrum, but without the sophistic revolution 
no Greek would have been prepared to accept 
16 gm of bronze as the equivalent of a litra of 
silver. The 16 gm of bronze was now a litra 
because it was officially defined as such. 

It was Dionysius I who extended the use of 
overvalued bronze. One of the commonest se¬ 
ries of Syracusan bronze coins is composed of 
two denominations. The larger is a heavy bronze 
coin that approaches the limits practical for strik¬ 
ing (figure 180). The coin weighs 40 gm or more. 
The obverse has a helmeted head of Athene 
modeled on the Athene head of the staters 
(didrachms) of Corinth. The reverse has two 
dolphins flanking a star. The smaller denomina¬ 
tion has the same obverse head and on the re¬ 
verse a hippocamp (a sea monster with the 
forepart of a winged horse). The smaller coin 
seems to be one-fifth of the larger piece. The 
older manuals of numismatics attributed these 
coins to the period of Dionysius I, but in 1927 
E.Gabrici argued that these coins and those of 
other, generally inland Sicilian towns which are 
similar and frequently overstruck on the Athene/ 
Star and Dolphin bronzes all belong to the pe¬ 
riod of redevelopment in Sicily which followed 
the arrival of Timoleon from Corinth in 344 
BC, the suppression of a new generation of ty¬ 
rants in the island, a new defeat of the 
Carthaginians and the repopulating of the old 
Greek and inland cities. 17 In recent excavations, 
however, the hippocamp bronzes have been 
found at Naxos in strata belonging to the fall of 
the city in 405 and at Motya in a context of the 
siege of 397. There can be no question now that 
these coins are the money of Dionysius I. 


But what was their value? Under the pres¬ 
sure of the Carthaginian clanger after 409, 
Syracuse halved the fictitious bronze litra from 
about 16 to about 8 gm. So much is clear from 
the bronze series containing dies signed by some 
of the ‘Signing Masters’ that must come between 
the first ‘polyp’ bronzes and the ‘heavy’ Athene 
head series. If the fictitious bronze litra repre¬ 
sented by these coins was 8 gm, a fictitious 
bronze drachm would have been five times that 
weight or 40 gm. This drachm is the Athene 
head/star and dolphins coin; the Athene head/ 
hippocamp of 8 gm would be a fictitious bronze 
litra. The very abundance of these coins shows 
that they were issued over a long period of time, 
and it is therefore likely that they were minted 
from 405 at least until the end of the reign of 
Dionysius I in 367 BC. 

The Athene head of these coins, as already 
noted, was copied from the silver staters of Cor¬ 
inth. The Corinthian stater was no stranger in 
Sicily. In fact, the Corinthian stater is by far the 
commonest ancient silver coin in Sicilian hoards. 
One hoard alone, discovered in the eighteenth 
century, contained 7,400 Corinthian staters, 
which from the winged horse of their obverse 
were known as ‘pegasi’. Not all were direct prod¬ 
ucts of the Corinthian mint. Many come from 
the Corinthian colonies in northwest Greece, the 
area of Acarnania, Epirus and the nearby islands, 
which minted coins distinguishable from those of 
the mother city only by symbol or legend. Most 
numismatists and historians attribute the phenom¬ 
enal influx of Corinthian coinage to the period 
of Timoleon’s revival of Greek Sicily in the 340s 
and after (see Appendix). And in fact many of 
these ‘pegasi’ are from the later fourth century. 
But in the hoards there is a good representation 
of ‘pegasi’ minted before 350 BC. They might 
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have arrived with the later issues, or they may 
have circulated during the time of Dionysius I. 
The latter hypothesis is attractive for several rea¬ 
sons. First, the noble series of Syracusan 
tetradrachms runs out soon after the types repre¬ 
sented in the hoards of about 405 BC. Dionysius 
clearly put an end to coining tetradrachms. The 
place of the major silver denomination could have 
been filled by nothing else than the Corinthian 
staters. Second, Dionysius’ bronze drachm and 
litra imitate the Corinthian Athene heads and so 
may well have been intended to circulate along¬ 
side of them. 

Dionysius’ coinage thus appears to have 
worked as follows: gold and silver dekadrachms 
to meet major state expenses, especially the pay 
of the mercenaries, Corinthian staters providing 
the largest freely circulating silver coin, and bronze 
issues for the drachm and smaller fractions. 

One may ask with some justification how the 
tyrant could count on a ready supply of 
Corinthian coins. The answer is evident. Sicil¬ 
ian coinage could never have existed without 
coins from the Greek motherland to melt down 
or overstrike. Dionysius simply authorized the 
circulation of some of this foreign coinage as 
official Syracusan money. It wasn’t Syracusan, 
but for a sophist financier it was the definition 
that counted; and that could be altered to suit 
one’s convenience. 

Dionysius’ fiscal imagination did not stop 
with adopting Corinthian coins for Syracuse. 
Something in the early fourth century was lead¬ 
ing to the hoarding of the old Syracusan 
tetradrachms and the tetradrachms which were 
still being minted in the Carthaginian zone of 
Sicily but found their way into the Syracusan 
part of the island. That something, I believe, 
was another financial manipulation of Dionysius. 
According to this theory the tyrant decreed that 
the Corinthian stater weighing 8.5 gm was a 
tetradrachm (which should have weighed 17.6 
gm). He simply substituted the Corinthian coin 
for the old Syracusan tetradrachm, whose issue 
he suspended. An anecdote preserved in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Economicus says that 
Dionysius doubled the value of coinage by fiat, 
taking loans at the old standard and paying back 
the same coins as if they were worth twice as 
much. 18 In fact, just as the anecdote recorded it, 
the tyrant effectively doubled the value of coins 
by fiat. A maneuver of the sort immediately 



Figure 181 Siculo-Punic coin, Syracuse Museum 

drove the existing tetradrachms into hiding, 
while the overvalued Corinthian coins remained 
in circulation. 19 

Naturally this revaluation would have af¬ 
fected all the denominations of the Syracusan 
monetary system. Therefore during most of the 
reign the bronze drachm would have been a 
didrachm and the bronze litra would have be¬ 
come a dilitron. 

The Sicilian tetradrachm was far from dead, 
however. The Carthaginians of Panormus 
(Palermo), Solus, Eryx, the city known to them 
as Rsmlqrt and the mint signing its work ‘The 
Camp’ (‘mchnt’ or variants of this and ‘The 
People of the Camp’, ‘shm mchnt’), produced 
an ample coinage not only of tetradrachm weight 
but for the most part with types copied directly 
from Greek issues and intended for use by 
Greeks, principally Greek mercenaries engaged 
by the Carthaginians. 20 So we find it on an issue 
which reproduces the types of Syracuse but with 
a Punic legend in the exergue of the reverse (fig¬ 
ure 181). The die cutting of the Siculo-Punic 
issues, as they are called, is often superb but 
also reveals occasions when the work was en¬ 
trusted to engravers who were not at home with 
the style of the prototypes. The coinage has 
moments of originality, as for example the splen¬ 
did tetradrachms presenting a female head wear¬ 
ing an oriental tiara accompanied on its reverse 
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Figure 183 Coin of Syracuse, Syracuse Museum 

by a prowling lion before a palm tree (figure 
182). The female head has been identified ro¬ 
mantically as Dido, the Phoenician Queen who 
fled to the west and founded Carthage in the 
ninth century. Other commentators view the 
head as a variation on the supreme Carthaginian 
goddess Tanit. More recently, identification has 
been proposed with Astarte-Aphrodite of Eryx, 
the ancient Elymnian divinity seen in Phoenician 
garb as protectress of the Carthaginian prov¬ 
ince of Sicily. The palm, found regularly on 
Carthaginian issues, had a meaning for the 
Greeks whose word for the tree was ‘phoinix’, 
the same as ‘Phoenician’. And on such coins as 
this the lion may be thought of as maintaining 
his oriental connotations of majesty and power. 

At Syracuse the years between the death of 
Dionysius I in 367 BC and the coming of the 
Corinthian Timoleon in 344 are politically con¬ 
fused and difficult to see clearly in the numis¬ 
matic record. The ‘pegasi’ minted at Syracuse 
with the Syracusan legend may belong to these 
years (figure 183), and there is a notable series 
of bronze coins. A leading type is the head of 
Zeus matched, in this case, with a thunderbolt 
and eagle on the reverse (figure 184). Zeus had 
a special meaning for the Syracusans as Zeus 
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the Liberator, to whom the citizens had dedi¬ 
cated a famous statue after the overthrow of 
the Deinomenid dynasty. The type of the free 
horse, also prominent in this issue, is another 
slogan type with the same significance. The prob¬ 
lem is that it is difficult to distinguish the propa¬ 
ganda of one contending faction from that of 
the other. Except for Dionysius II, who ruled 
briefly after his father’s death, all the contend¬ 
ers would have flown the banner of ‘liberty’. 

The cities of the interior now regained their 
independence and celebrated it by issuing their 
own bronze coinages, liberally overstruck on the 
heavy bronze of Dionysius. 

Order returns to our picture of Sicilian nu¬ 
mismatics only after 320, when a new strong 
man emerged at Syracuse. His name was 
Agathocles and his reign over Syracuse and lead¬ 
ership of Greek Sicily lasted until 289. 
Agathocles is thus the first Sicilian monarch of 
the Hellenistic Age, the beginning of which is 
generally placed at the death of Alexander the 
Great in 323 BC. Agathocles was very much a 
Hellenistic king. He contracted marriage alli¬ 
ances with the Ptolemies of Egypt and with 
Pyrrhus of Epirus. And for the first time in the 
history of the Carthaginian wars he carried the 
Greek attack into Africa, narrowly failing to 
capture Carthage itself. 

In 304, together with the successors who had 
carved up Alexander’s empire, Agathocles took 
the tide ‘king’. One series of his 
silvertetradrachms has a reverse type also used 
by the Seleucids, whose dominions covered much 
of the Near East. It is a figure of Victory erect¬ 
ing a military trophy. Seleucus used his own 
portrait as the obverse type with this image. But 
Agathocles preferred a Sicilian type of wide 
appeal to Greeks and non-Greek alike, the head 
of Kore (Persephone) plainly labelled on the die 
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(figure 185). Agathocles’ somewhat conserva¬ 
tive outlook is also shown in his series of 
tetradrachms which revive the hallowed 
Syracusan type of female head and quadriga, as 
well as by his extensive issues of electrum, we 
may assume for paying mercenaries, with the 
head of Apollo accompanied on the reverse by 
the Delphic tripod. 

For two years, 278-276, Sicily became a 
battleground for the adventurous Epirote king 
Pyrrhus. Having fought brilliant battles against 
the Romans at Heraclea and Asculum on behalf 
of the south Italian Greeks, Pyrrhus, like 
Hannibal after him, was faced with a stalemate 
in Italy. Hoping for decisive victories and a 
western kingdom, Pyrrhus came to face the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, but abandoned this en¬ 
terprise too. The majority of his coins seem to 
have been struck in Sicily, from metal collected 
from the Sicilian Greeks. His most common sil¬ 
ver issue picks up Agathocles’ head of Kore and 
unites it with a fighting Athene of archaistic style 
that was used by other monarchs, both the 
Macedonian royal house and those transplanted 
Macedonians in Egypt, the Ptolemies (figure 
186). Pyrrhus’s gold is one of the masterpieces 
of Hellenistic coinage. It too was probably struck 
at Syracuse, and the memory of Agathocles, at 
one time Pyrrhus’ father-in-law, is once again 
present. We find a Victory and a trophy, but 
now the Victory sweeps forward carrying the 
trophy on her shoulder (figure 187). The head 
of Athene, not unlike the Athene heads of the 
gold coinage of Alexander the Great, serves as 
the obverse type. 

Eastern Sicily became a stable Hellenistic 
kingdom under Hieron II of Syracuse. Hieron 
allied himself to the Romans during the first 
Punic War (264-241) and by doing so gained a 
kingdom encompassing southeastern Sicily. His 
long rule (he was already in control of Syracuse 




Figure 187 Coin of Pyrrhus, Syracuse Museum 

by 269 and died in 215) was a period of cul¬ 
tural brilliance. His coinage was both conven¬ 
tional and modestly personal. The major silver 
series bore the portrait of his queen, Philistis, 
modeled on the portraits of the Ptolemaic queens 
in Egypt. With her there was shown a quadriga 
driven by Victory, but moving quietly at a walk¬ 
ing pace (figure 188). Hieron’s own portrait 
appeared on the bronze. 

The Second Punic War beginning in 218 and 
ending in Sicily in 211 when the Romans sacked 
Syracuse, which had imprudently joined 
Carthage after Hieron’s death, marks the end of 
independent Greek Sicily. The war in Sicily was 
not without numismatic importance. The Ro¬ 
man denarius was put into circulation during 
the war, and the date of the first denarius was 
established with certainty only as a result of 
discoveries in the stratified contexts in the exca¬ 
vations at Morgantina, the inland city which 
threw off Roman control and was recaptured 
on two occasions during the war. The coinage 
ofHieron’s grandson, Hieronymus, who reigned 
for a short thirteen months in 215-214, is a 
mine of information concerning the organiza¬ 
tion of the production of Syracusan coinage in 
the third century. 

Following the war there were still local bronze 
coinages, of increasingly irregular character and 
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indifferent artistic quality. But these come to an 
end after the reign of the first Roman emperor, 
Augustus. 

Appendix Numismatic evidence and the 
Timoleontic recovery of Sicily in the fourth 
century BC 

The history of Sicily in the fourth century BC 
seems studded with villains. The most promi¬ 
nent are Dionysius I and Agathocles, the tyrants 
of Syracuse of the first half and of the closing 
years of the century respectively. But a score of 
less well-known figures at Syracuse and among 
the tyrants who exercised control of the large 
majority of the Sicilian cities of the day seem 
hardly less black of heart. This image, it is easy 
to see, is due less to the sins of the Sicilian ty¬ 
rants and demagogues than to the writing of 
history as personal vendetta, a genre in which 
Greek authors of the time excelled. 

One historical figure of fourth-century Sicily 
alone remained untainted by such attacks. This 
was the Corinthian Timoleon, leader of the ex¬ 
pedition sent by his city to Sicily in 345 in an¬ 
swer to an appeal from Syracuse for help against 
Dionysius II, son of the old tyrant, who after 
losing control of the city had regained his posi¬ 
tion. Successful at Syracuse, Timoleon moved 
against the tyrants of other cities, and finally, 
when the Carthaginians joined the tyrants 
against him in 341, won a stunning victory over 
their numerically superior army. Timoleon es¬ 
tablished a new constitution at Syracuse and 
extended his reforms to the cities of Greek Sic¬ 
ily. New colonists recruited from the mother¬ 
land restored the shrinking Greek population 
and brought an era of prosperity to the island. 

The excavations at Gela and at sites in the 
Salso Valley in the 1950s seem to give vivid 
archaeological illustration of the effects of the 
Timoleontic revival. At Gela private houses on 
the acropolis encroached on the old sanctuaries 


and a series of terraces were levelled to make 
room for additional living space. At the same 
time whole new quarters grew up at the western 
end of the city. In the interior a site, such as 
Monte Navone near Piazza Armerina, which 
does not manifest a phase of well-being at this 
time is the exception. Other coastal cities reflect 
the new vigor; Camarina for example, which 
also received a draft of Timoleontic colonists, 
expanded in much the same fashion as Gela. 
Farmhouses of the period have been identified 
in the area of Gela (Manfria and Butera) and in 
the country near Camarina. The establishment 
at Manfria was also the site of a flourishing 
potter’s shop producing vases decorated in the 
red-figure style imitating Attic and south Italian 
prototypes. 21 

There is, however, a flaw in the reasoning 
behind this reconstruction of the Timoleontic 
revival. The most eloquent evidence pointing to 
a date in the third quarter of the fourth century 
for the strata of the ‘reconstruction’ period at 
Gela and for the revival of the interior sites was 
that of coins, especially the heavy Syracusan 
bronze (obverse, head of Athene, reverse, star 
with dolphins and the fractional piece obverse, 
head of Athene, reverse, seahorse). The accepted 
dating of these coins in the 1950s and 1960s 
was to the Timoleontic period. But as we have 
seen above, new excavational evidence at Motya 
and Naxos makes it clear that these are issues 
of the time of Dionysius I in the first half of the 
fourth century. This is not to say that this abun¬ 
dant coinage did not remain in circulation after 
Dionysius’ death in 367. Indeed much of the 
pottery from the excavations in Gela suggests 
independently dates in the second half of the 
fourth century, although pottery, especially utili¬ 
tarian pottery, is often not precisely dated. The 
cautionary point should be made, however, that 
the revival of Sicily under Timoleon was less the 
resuscitation of deserted towns and recovery of 
a deserted landscape than the strengthening of 
Greek Sicily. 
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Military architecture 

The last decade of the fifth century saw a revo¬ 
lution in siege warfare in Sicily. In 415-413 BC 
Athens had launched a grand expedition to Sic¬ 
ily. The successes of the Athenian army and navy 
in the north and center of the island were con¬ 
spicuous but the enterprise failed in its main 
objective, the capture of Syracuse. In Thucydides’ 
account of the siege and the struggle that slowly 
broke the Athenian hold on the besieged city 
and ended in the destruction of the Athenian 
army, what is striking is the undeveloped state 
of siegecraft. The attackers establish their lines 
around their objective and trust to starvation or 
treachery to achieve their ends. The besieged 
spend their efforts in outworks calculated to 
break the encirclement. The action consists 
mainly of pitched battles around the outworks 
or engagements between the opposing fleets in 
the Great Harbor. Never is there a mention of a 
siege tower being advanced to the walls by the 
attackers, never a mention of rock-or 
dartthrowing artillery (catapults or ballistas). 

All this changed in 409, when the Carthaginian 
general Hannibal (namesake of Rome’s fearful 
antagonist of two centuries later) disembarked in 
Sicily and advanced on Selinus. Hannibal brought 
siege engines and artillery with him. He took 
Selinus by assault, and moved on to overcome 
Acragas, Himera, Gela and Camarina. Five of the 
greatest Greek cities of Sicily lay ruined and al¬ 
most deserted. Syracuse survived, and under the 
tyrant thrown up in the wake of the danger, 
Dionysius I, there began a furious campaign of 
work on the fortifications of the city and the pro¬ 
duction of every kind of armament. We shall come 
back to Dionysius’ fortifications at Syracuse later. 
First let us follow him on the counter-attack in 


which he swept across the island in 397. Dionysius 
was aided by the plague at Carthage. Greek and 
Sicel both rose joyfully to join him. The Syracusans 
and their allies rolled on toward the last 
Carthaginian stronghold, Motya. 

Motya is an island situated in a shallow bay 
on the western edge of Sicily. In more recent 
times the island was the property of the 
Whitakers ofPalermo, an English family whose 
fortune was based on the trade in Marsala wine. 
Joseph I.S. Whitaker began excavations there a 
century ago, and in more recent years work has 
been pursued by the Sicilian authorities in col¬ 
laboration with university archaeologists both 
Italian and English. Motya was never again a 
city after its capture by Dionysius I in 397. The 
Carthaginians built a new city at Lilybaeum, 
the modern Marsala. Because of its securely 
dated destruction, Motya is a notable archaeo¬ 
logical site, and it is even more notable for the 
drama of its last days. 

Motya was connected to the mainland across 
the shallow lagoon by a causeway which is still 
visible in air photographs. On the approach of 
the Greek army the defenders opened a breach 
in the causeway. The interruption was easily 
repaired however, and having thwarted rein¬ 
forcement efforts by sea, the Greeks moved 
against the walls, which ringed the entire island. 

The excavators have been able to give us a 
precise notion of the defenses protecting the city 
(figure 189). The Greeks were faced with a city 
wall the earliest phases of which went back to 
the seventh century. Over two hundred years of 
use, sections had been gradually rebuilt as nec¬ 
essary. There were towers projecting from the 
wall at least by the early sixth century. The struc¬ 
ture was sun-dried mud brick and rubble wall¬ 
ing above a socle of boulders. The total height 
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of the wall is not known, but Dionysius 
overtopped the wall with siege towers as high 
as a six-story building. The reconstruction made 
by the most recent English excavators suggests 
a wall approximately half that height. It was a 
stout wall, as much as 6 meters (19 ft 8 in) thick 
in its final phase. Although protected by towers, 
the gates were not recessed or otherwise strength¬ 
ened. One gate was a water gate for warships 
leading into a small artificial basin or cothon, 
more like a submarine pen than a harbor. 

Such a defense was no match for the arma¬ 
ment of Dionysius and his men. The siege tow¬ 
ers were placed on shallow-draft vessels. The 
catapults mounted on them drove the defenders 
from the parapet, and the battering rams broke 
down the defenses. Bitter fighting continued 
street by street, the defenders protecting them¬ 
selves by barricades while their wives and chil¬ 
dren pelted the attackers from nearby roofs. But 
there was no hope, and the Greeks set about 
matching the outrages their people had suffered 
from Hannibal. To climax his victory Dionysius 
crucified the Greek mercenaries whom he cap¬ 
tured among the defenders. 

The walls of Megara Hyblaea before 480 BC 
are an example of the best Greek defense works 
of the archaic age. The wall, 2.8 meters (9 ft 2 
in) thick on the average, was built with an inner 
and outer facing. The outer facing is composed 
of dressed, although not perfectly rectangular, 


blocks and was given an inward batter. The fill 
between the faces was rubble. Round towers 
projected from the wall at irregular intervals. 
One gateway is known, and this was set back at 
the end of an alley opening obliquely from the 
line of the defenses. To the protection thus af¬ 
forded the gate was added a tower beside the 
entrance to the alley. The fortification was pre¬ 
ceded by a ditch. 

Without exception, the Greek and Hellenized 
towns of the interior were sited on hilltops, of¬ 
ten with very steep slopes. The common form 
of defensive wall consisted of a roughly built 
outer wall behind which an earth fill was 
mounded up, a type of construction commonly 
referred to by its Latin name, ‘agger’. But 
defenses with two curtain walls and a rubble fill 
are also found, especially on more level terrain. 
The walls at Sabucina have round towers like 
those of Megara Hyblaea, and at Vassalaggi the 
wall facing the gentlest approach to the town 
was strengthened with a line of rectangular tow¬ 
ers. In several cases, notably at Monte Desusino 
and at Monte Bubbonia, these walls remained 
in use into the fourth century, when their gates 
were provided with flanking towers. Occasion¬ 
ally dressed masonry is encountered, for exam¬ 
ple in the walls of Monte Saraceno. One Sicel 
site in the region of Mt Aetna, the town at 
modern Mendolito (near Adrano), was protected 
by walls built of lava boulders. The gate of the 
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town, over which an inscription in the Sicel lan¬ 
guage was displayed, was flanked by towers in 
the Greek manner. Lava boulders also were used 
in the walls of the Greek colony of Naxos, where 
the walls of the sixth century have been uncov¬ 
ered for a length of over 200 meters (656 ft). 

The best preserved of such fortifications are 
to be seen surrounding the town at Mt 
Adranone (Sambuca di Sicilia) northwest of 
Acragas (figure 190). The circuit of the walls 
can be followed for some 700 meters (approxi¬ 
mately half a mile). The full circuit would have 
been 5 kilometers (over 3 miles). They are built 
of roughly dressed stone. The original circuit 
was built in the sixth to fifth centuries. It was 
repaired at a later date and much rebuilt at the 
time of the first Punic War in the third century 
when a bastion and outwork were added on 
the side of easiest approach. There are occa¬ 
sional bulges along its line that served as tow¬ 
ers. Today at some points the wall is preserved 
to a height of 6 meters (19 ft 8 in). Seen from 
the approaches to the town, it remains much 
as it must have appeared to friend and foe in 
antiquity. 

Little is known of Leontini, Syracuse’s neighbor 
to the north. The walls of Leontini, however, have 
been exposed, skirting the flank of one of the 
two hills on which the ancient city stood and 
crossing the head of the narrow valley between 


them where a gate was situated. There are two 
lines of fortification on the hillside. The earlier, 
and largely destroyed wall, is possibly to be dated 
to the sixth century. Slightly uphill from it is the 
circuit of the fifth century built of handsome ash¬ 
lar masonry. 

The walls of Camarina of the sixth and fifth 
centuries are also preserved for a considerable 
distance along the eastern side of the city. The 
construction is rubble interspersed with sections 
in squared blocks. The degree to which this wall 
preserves its original appearance is uncertain 
because the fortifications were pulled down, at 
least in part, by the Carthaginians after taking 
the city in 405 and were hastily rebuilt, some 
sections in mud brick, later in the fourth cen¬ 
tury. On the west side of the circuit toward the 
harbor a tower was discovered, its upper por¬ 
tions also in mud brick, containing a supply of 
barley. This evidence suggests the use of irriga¬ 
tion in the marshes which flanked Camarina on 
the west. 

Mud brick construction is also found in the 
walls of Heraclea Minoa, the city situated at 
the mouth of the Belice River between Selinus 
and Acragas. The walls were strengthened by 
towers. The first period of construction, of the 
fifth century, was in sedimentary stone. In the 
fourth century mud brick superstructure was 
employed. The full circuit of the walls is 6 


Figure 190 Monte 
Adranone, city wall 
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kilometers (3.7 miles) long. In the second cen¬ 
tury a hastily built wall was constructed around 
a small part of the original city. 

One of the most remarkably preserved Greek 
fortifications known is the wall of Capo So¬ 
prano at Gela (figure 191). This structure is 
mud brick (strengthened in part with fired 
brick) seated on a lower section in stone care¬ 
fully worked with recessed edges around the 
blocks. It comprises the salient of the western 
end of the fortifications of the city in the fourth 
century. The date of its building, in the third 
quarter of the century, is given by three votive 
deposits, consisting each of a small silver coin, 
a ‘pyxis’ (in this case a two-handled container 
with lid), and in two cases a clay lamp as well. 
The votive deposits were found along the out¬ 
side of the wall below the level of its founda¬ 
tion footing and under the layer of stone chips 
from the dressing of its stonework. 

The walls at Capo Soprano were visible for 
no more than a century after their construction. 
Sand from the shifting dunes which form this 
end of the long hill of Gela began mounding up 
against the wall soon after its construction. The 


stonework of the wall is 3.4 meters (11 ft 2 in) 
high (lower on the interior). The original mud 
brick added another 2 meters (6 ft 8 in) of height 
(not counting the merlons providing the archery 
openings: the parapet of the wall was waist high, 
but the merlons raised it as much again). As the 
sand encroached on the foundations the mud 
brick top of the walls was raised twice, result¬ 
ing in a total height of 8.25 meters (27 ft). But 
the sand moved higher and at some time in the 
first half of the third century the walls disap¬ 
peared from view. It was the bombardment 
during the Allied landings at Gela in 1943 that 
first revealed this uniquely preserved example 
of ancient mud brick fortification. 

The walls of Capo Soprano can be followed 
for over 300 meters (almost 1,000 ft). There is 
one postern gate, which was bricked up, evi¬ 
dently at some time when the town was under 
attack. The closing of the postern and the initial 
heightening of the wall have been associated with 
the defense of Gela against the Carthaginians 
made by the Syracusan tyrant Agathocles at the 
end of the fourth century. The original construc¬ 
tion is attributed to the resettlement of the city 


Figure 191 Gela, 
Capo Soprano, 
city wall 
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after the reestablishment of the democracy at 
Syracuse by the Corinthian Timoleon in the 440s 
and the successes of the same leader against the 
Carthaginians. There is a small tower beside the 
postern, and another at the southwest corner of 
the circuit, where two sections of construction 
come together. Toward the end of their useful 
life an outwork was made where the wall comes 
to an end at the southeast. 

Mud brick construction was economical, es¬ 
pecially on a site like Gela where stone could 
not be quarried on the spot. It also absorbed the 
impact of the stone missiles hurled by ballistas 
better than stone. The builders of the Capo 
Soprano defenses realized that siege towers could 
not easily be rolled forward over the sandy 
ground, and this circumstance may explain why 
the Gela walls were not protected by a regular 
system of towers. The same consideration was 
probably responsible for the simple circuits 
which were built, as at Tyndaris, an impressive 
circuit as yet unstudied, during the fourth cen¬ 
tury where steep ground impeded the use of 
towers by the enemy. Certainly, after the over¬ 
whelming victories of Hannibal and Dionysius 
I, no city could trust a simple fortification wall 
where the ground gave an easy approach. 

The new state of siege warfare is visible in 


the two most elaborate fortresses of Greek Sic¬ 
ily, the acropolis of Selinus and the Castle 
Euryalos of Syracuse. The dates of the succes¬ 
sive phases of both of these defense works have 
long been a matter of discussion, and, therefore, 
it will be best to inspect the remains of each of 
the sites without regard to chronology. 

The original fortification of the Euryalos on 
the high ground north of Syracuse (the Epipolai) 
was the work of Dionysius I (figure 192). The 
narrowest point of the ridge, 3 kilometers (1.8 
miles) beyond the city, where the easiest access 
to the plateau could be had from the hills fur¬ 
ther north and west, was a weak point where 
the greatest defensive efforts had to be concen¬ 
trated. The entire plateau was enclosed with a 
wall, and the Euryalos salient, where there was 
a narrow level approach, was turned into an 
independent fortress. Its two courtyards are 
walled off from the interior of the circuit. At the 
furthest edge there were five mighty towers, 
which originally supported heavy stone-throw¬ 
ing artillery. The ballista towers are preceded by 
an angular outwork that reaches to the edge of 
the first of three moats cut across the level ap¬ 
proach. This moat, measuring 15.6 meters (51 
ft 2 in) across at its widest point, 9 meters (29 
ft 6 in) deep and some 80 meters (262 ft) long, 


Figure 192 

Syracuse, Euryalus 
fortification 
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is one of the world’s most impressive pieces of 
defensive quarrying. The moat was never com¬ 
pletely cut through the level approach to the 
fortress. It remained closed on the west. On the 
east it opened on to the sloping ground of the 
hillside but was then closed by a transverse wall 
inside its mouth. From the bottom of the moat 
below the artillery battery a series of passages 
open into an underground corridor which runs 
parallel to the moat. Three stairways lead up to 
inside and just outside the outwork above, while 
long communication passages connect the pas¬ 
sage with another dry moat along the west side 
of the fortress and the gate into the Epipolai 
below the fortress to the east. This was a double 
gateway at the base of a funnel-shaped recess in 
the walls. In front of it three separate outworks 
were built at various times. 

The outwork above the dry moat was ex¬ 
tended up to its edge on the west side by a con¬ 
struction carrying a walkway, which then 
continued over the moat on a bridge to reach a 


second, but smaller artillery emplacement be¬ 
yond. Since the inner pier of the bridge blocked 
one of the doorways to the hidden corridor be¬ 
hind the moat, it is clear that this is an addition 
to the original scheme. Stairways cut through 
the rock from this outer bastion gave access from 
it to the dry moat. 

A second dry moat was placed in front of the 
smaller artillery battery. It remained in an un¬ 
finished state, as is shown by the bank of rock 
remaining unremoved in one corner of the moat. 
Nevertheless, it may never have been intended 
to bisect the level approach to the fortress serv¬ 
ing, however, as a formidable obstacle to any 
siege engine. Finally, before the Euryalos was 
abandoned forever, a third moat was begun still 
farther to the north. 

The fortifications at the north end of the 
acropolis of Selinus, representing a time when 
most of the pre-409 city was abandoned, have 
much in common with the Castle Euryalos (fig¬ 
ure 193). They too protect against an advance 


Figure 193 

Selinus, acropolis 
fortification 
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along the level ground immediately beyond. 
Again there is a dry moat and an outwork pro¬ 
vided with a tower for an artillery battery. There 
is a causeway leading to the battery, which is 
also protected by a ditch beyond its apron. Be¬ 
tween the moat and the circuit walls of the city 
there is a wide terrace, which has been cut down 
in the bedrock. One end is protected by a round 
tower; at the other end beyond the causeway 
there is a meandering outwork below the main 
circuit wall. Alongside the moat and below the 
terrace there is a corridor cut in the rock with 
openings on to the moat. 

Both the Castle Euryalos and the northern 
fortifications of the acropolis of Selinus have 
one purpose: to keep siege towers away from 
the circuit walls. This is the purpose of both the 
artillery and the deep dry moats. The under¬ 
ground passages opening off the moats were 
possibly intended for sallies of the defenders 
under the protection of the walls and outworks, 
but more probably they were installed to allow 
the defenders to remove the rubble which the 
attackers would dump in the moat in an attempt 
to fill it up. Both Selinus and Syracuse have the 
artillery batteries, dry moat (and concealed cor¬ 
ridors) and outworks. At Syracuse, however, the 
main battery is on a loftier position and the dry 
moat has been doubled, and was being tripled 
at the end of the life of the fortifications. 

Dionysius I’s haste to throw fortifications up 
at the Euryalos is recorded by Diodorus Siculus. 
In twenty days the tyrant succeeded, with the 
help of all available manpower, in readying a 
line of defenses. Very little, if anything, of 
Dionysius’ fortification can be identified in the 
existing defenses at the Euryalos. The develop¬ 
ment of the defenses may have followed the 
sequence proposed by Frederick E. Winter. 1 In 
this reconstruction the gateway to the east of the 
fortress belongs to the third quarter of the fourth 
century, as does the inner dry moat and associ¬ 
ated tunnels, save the long tunnel leading to the 
gateway which was installed at a later time. The 
five great ballista towers could belong to the end 
of the fourth century or the following century. It 
was not until the later third century or even the 
Second Punic War that the small outer battery 
and second moat were made. At the same time 
the long tunnel from the first moat to the gate¬ 
way was installed and the wall closing the east¬ 
ern end of the inner moat was erected. 


At Selinus much of the fortification circuit 
belongs to the fifth century. Parts belong to the 
sixth century. The most impressive of these early 
walls is the stepped wall below the temenos of 
Temple C overlooking what was the eastern 
harbor of Selinus. Recent and largely unpub¬ 
lished researches are reported to indicate that 
the fortress at the north end of the acropolis 
originated with the Syracusan Hermocrates who 
attempted to revive Selinus after the 
Carthaginian sack of 409. 2 Clearly the 
Selinuntine fortress and the defenses of the 
Euryalos are closely related, the Syracusan cas¬ 
tle representing only a more elaborate version 
of the other. Therefore, the publication of the 
results of the work at Selinus may cause a revi¬ 
sion of the chronology just outlined for Syracuse 
and place the major phases of the Euryalos as 
well as the northern defenses of Selinus within 
the early fourth century. 

The Greek Classical and Hellenistic house 

In the archaic period, as has already been ob¬ 
served earlier, the Greek city house developed 
from the single-room shelters of the first colo¬ 
nists to a courtyard house, which was to remain 
a constant of Greek domestic architecture. It 
was a farmhouse, the courtyard serving the many 
purposes of agricultural life. In the country of 
the classical age, Greek farms retained their large 
courtyards surrounded by barns, stables and 
housing. Few of these Greek farmsteads have 
been investigated but one, Capodicasa near 
Camarina, is known in detail. Here we find a 
large complex, some 25 meters (82 ft) square, 
the buildings enclosing a courtyard. There was 
an oil press in one wing and at another corner 
there was a tower where the family could find a 
modicum of safety in troubled times. Several 
other large courtyard farms are known in the 
area of Gela. This building type is eternal. A 
Sicilian farmer of any of the centuries before the 
advent of mechanization after the Second World 
War would have found them familiar and com¬ 
fortable. In the city simple houses consisting of 
a line of rooms facing on a courtyard continued 
to be built into the later fourth century. At 
Camarina they belong to the refoundation of 
the city in this period. Such houses recall the 
first courtyard houses of Megara Hyblaea in the 
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seventh century and like them they seem to have 
belonged to farmers or to families that practiced 
various crafts from a base in the city. Where the 
crowding was intense and no regular street plan 
was established, as in the case of the town at 
Sabucina near Caltanissetta, a townscape of 
cramped and cluttered houses persisted in the 
fifth century. Two other nearby sites, Vassallaggi 
and Monte Saraceno, enjoyed modest versions 
of rectangular street plans laid out in the fifth 
century and courtyard houses. The origin of 
these plans is to be sought in the coastal cities, 
like Acragas, where, however, the houses exca¬ 
vated up to now belong largely to the Roman 
period, and Gela, where several blocks of the 
fourth-century town have been revealed. 

Space determined the development of the 
courtyard house in the city. Under the most 
cramped conditions the court was reduced to 
little more than a lightwell. Where space and 
resources permitted, it became the heart of large 
houses and the forecourt of the ample rooms for 
entertaining that fronted on it. In the fourth and 
third centuries domestic luxury is reflected in 
the peristyles (porticoes around courts or gar¬ 
dens) that are now common in the grander dwell¬ 
ings. Always, however, the Greek house looked 
inward, on its court or its peristyle garden. 

The houses of Himera in the city that existed 
between the laying out of the new street plan 
about 470 and the Carthaginian sack of 409 
provide a revealing picture of Greek private life 
in the fifth century. These houses are more sig¬ 
nificant for what they lacked than for what they 
possessed. The building lots of the new city were 
sizeable. Each block was divided into house sites, 
each 16 meters (52 ft 6 in) square. A small alley 
divided the blocks down their long axis. The 
archaeological remains, however, show that the 
original lots were subdivided and reshuffled as 
time went by. Thus despite the standard lots, 
there is no standard Himeran house. The court¬ 
yards of the larger houses were impressively large 
as were the main rooms of the ground floor 
opening on to them. However, there were no 
colonnades or, apparently, balconies giving on 
rooms of an upper story. Paving, even in the 
courtyards, was almost nonexistent. In the rooms 
the flooring was pounded dirt with a chalky 
material added to it. There were drains to the 
streets made of inverted roof tiles. But these can 
only have been to carry off excessive rain 


water; traces of any sanitary arrangements are 
absent. And similarly the residents of Himera in 
the fifth century had no permanent kitchens. The 
comfort and elegance of the houses of the Greek 
city of Olynthos, destroyed by Philip of Macedon 
in 348 BC, are singularly lacking. The differ¬ 
ence is certainly not due to the poverty of Himera 
but to the rise in domestic comfort after the 
fifth century. 

To find the developed Sicilian house we must 
move forward to the third century. Excavations 
on the site of Monte Iato (Ietas) in the Elymian 
area of western Sicily have brought to light an 
especially well preserved example of a court¬ 
yard city house in which the open center has 
been transformed into an ornamental peristyle. 
The rooms of the ground floor give on to the 
peristyle, with the exception of one corner din¬ 
ing-room, which was approached through an 
open vestibule emphasized by two columns 
where it is entered from the peristyle. The build¬ 
ing had two stories and the two orders of the 
peristyle were Doric below and ornamental Ionic 
above (figure 194). The peristyle at Monte Iato 
has much in common with the so-called atrium 
of Roman houses of the Republican and Early 
Imperial age known at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum and it should be counted among 
their Hellenistic predecessors. In its later phases 
it had fresco decoration of simple panels of solid 
colors and imitation marbling referred to as the 
first Pompeian Style. Central court city houses 
of similar date (their earlier phases belonging to 
the fourth century) and with more than one story 
are known at Heraclea Minoa. The excavations 
at this site have also brought to light smaller 
houses in which space for the court has been 
reduced to provide for the living area. 

The culmination of the Hellenistic house in 
Sicily is found in the houses of Morgantina, many 
of which suffered in the sacks of the city during 
the Second Punic War at the end of the third 
century, some of which belong to the second 
century. The fine houses of Morgantina which 
were built on the crests to east and west of the 
city’s agora were single or double peristyle build¬ 
ings. They had mosaic floors. The figured mo¬ 
saics in the central panels of these were almost 
all removed for the Roman art market after the 
town fell into abandonment in the first 
century AD. One damaged figured mosaic panel 
was not worth the trouble to lift and repair and 


Figure 194 Monte lato, peristyle 
house, reconstruction, courtesy 
of H.P.Isler 
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Figure 195 Morgantina, House of 
Ganymede, mosaic, photograph 
courtesy of Morgantina Excavation 
Archive, Princeton University 



so survived. This is a scene of the young 
Ganymede borne aloft by Zeus’s eagle (figure 
195.) The design is carried out in miniature 
tesserae, filled out with larger sections of mar¬ 
ble and other colored stone. The whole is sur¬ 
rounded by a perspective meander border. The 
art of mosaic working was at least as old as the 


late fourth century in Sicily. There is a meander 
border of that date in mosaic from Gela, which 
is thought to antedate the transfer of the Geloans 
to the new city called Phintias in 282. The com¬ 
fort of the Morgantina villas may also be judged 
from the pressurized distribution system which 
carried water in lead pipes up to the second 
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stories of the houses. 3 The pressure came from 
the difference in elevation between the residen¬ 
tial quarters and the site of the reservoirs at a 
higher level in another part of the city. 

The Morgantina villas also embody the kind 
of house which became known to the Romans 
as the ‘Greek type’. This form of house is de¬ 
scribed in detail by Vitruvius, the architectural 
writer of the time of Augustus (VI, 7). The 
Romans were referring, however, not to houses 
in Greece or the Greek Near East but to the 
houses of Hellenistic Sicily. 4 Vitruvius’ descrip¬ 
tion runs as follows: 

The Greeks, having no use for atriums, do 
not build them, but make passage-ways for 
people entering from the front door, not very 
wide, with stables on one side and door¬ 
keeper’s rooms on the other, and shut off 
by doors at the inner side. This place be¬ 
tween the two doors is termed in Greek 
‘Thuroreion’. From it one enters the peri¬ 
style. This peristyle has colonnades on three 
sides, and on the side facing the south it has 
two antae, a considerable distance apart, 
carrying an architrave, with a recess for a 
distance one third less than the space be¬ 
tween the antae. This space is called by some 
writers ‘prostas’, by others ‘pastas’. 

Hereabouts, toward the inner side, are the 
large rooms in which mistresses of houses 
sit with their wool-spinners. To the right and 
left of the prostas there are chambers, one 
of which is called the ‘thalamos:’, the other 
the ‘amphithalamos’. All around the colon¬ 
nades are dining rooms for everyday use, 
chambers, and rooms for the slaves. This part 
of the house is termed ‘gynaeconitis’. 

In connection with these there are ampler 
sets of apartments with more sumptuous peri¬ 
styles, surrounded by four colonnades of equal 
height, or else the one which faces the south 
has higher columns than the others. A peristyle 
that has one such higher colonnade is called a 
Rhodian peristyle. Such apartments have fine 
entrance courts with imposing front doors of 
their own; the colonnades of the peristyles are 
decorated with polished stucco in relief and 
plain, and with coffered ceilings of wood¬ 
work; off the colonnades that face the north 
they have Cyzicene dining rooms and picture 
galleries; to the east, libraries; exedrae to the 


west; and to the south, large square rooms of 
such generous dimensions that four sets of din¬ 
ing couches can easily be arranged in them, 
with plenty of room for serving and for the 
amusements. 

Men’s dinner parties are held in these 
large rooms; for it was not the practice, ac¬ 
cording to Greek custom, for the mistress 
of the house to be present. On the contrary, 
such peristyles are called the men’s apart¬ 
ments, since in them the men can stay with¬ 
out interruption from the women. 

(tr. M.H.Morgan) 

Let us examine one of the Morgantina houses, 
The House of the Official, with Vitruvius in mind 
(figure 196). The house is oriented north-south 
on its long axis. It is entered through a small 
door on the long side which leads into an ante¬ 
chamber, the ‘thuroreion’, fitted with a bench 
(room 1). To the left would be the porter’s lodge 
(room 2). To the right (room 3—divided only in 
a second phase of the house’s history) there is 
ample room for the stable. Beyond the 
‘thuroreion’ one has the choice of turning left or 
right to reach the two peristyles of the house. 
Let us turn north, or right. The peristyle (room 
4) is disposed just as Vitruvius prescribes. On 
one side the architrave runs between antae the 
full width of the peristyle (‘a considerable dis¬ 
tance’). The architrave is supported by columns 
of greater diameter than the others composing 
the peristyle. Although the passageway behind 
this architrave and its columns, the ‘prostas’, is 
shallower than Vitruvius specifies, it faces in the 
required direction, south. At either end of the 
‘prostas’ there are two small chambers, the 
‘thalamos’ and the ‘amphithalamos’ (rooms 5 
and 6). This part of the house is thus the 
‘gynaeconitis’ or family quarters. 



Figure 196 Morgantina, House of the Official 
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The southern section of the house must there¬ 
fore be the men’s apartments. One of the rooms 
of this peristyle is clearly a dining room (room 
7) in which ledges for the dining couches are 
still in place. The vestibule with two columns in 
antis (room 8) reminds one of the arrangement 
at Monte Iato, although it does not give directly 
on to the dining room. A house excavated at 
Morgantina in the 1880s, the so-called 
Pappalardo House, is another example of such 
a double courtyard house. 5 

Houses of the Hellenistic Age are also known 
at Solunto. In its final state the residential quar¬ 
ter uncovered at Acragas belongs to late Roman 
Imperial times. The origin of the houses, how¬ 
ever, is earlier, in some cases Hellenistic. A simi¬ 
lar situation exists at Tyndaris on the north coast. 

Theaters 

At the time of the great Attic playwrights, in the 
fifth century, Greek theater was produced with 
almost no permanent buildings. A hillside pro¬ 
vided the seating (experiments had been made 
with wooden stands, but at Athens, at least, an 
accidental collapse made people wary of them). 
The scene building was a tent, serving both as 
backdrop and green room. The major ancient 


Greek theaters that exist today were all built 
after the time of Alexander the Great. 

The development of the stage building fol¬ 
lows a well-defined typology. The first perma¬ 
nent backdrop was the ‘parascenium’ theater. 
The stage building in this form consists of two 
towers joined by a wall, which provided the 
backdrop (figures 197 and 198). The stage, if 
any, was only slightly raised above the level of 
the orchestra (the level floor within the curved 
seating of the cavea where the chorus had origi¬ 
nally performed). The towers could be used by 
the actors and behind the wall a crane could be 
installed for the airborne appearances ‘ex 
machina’. Subsequently the ‘proscenium’ theater 
building was introduced. There was now a high 
stage backed by the stage building and supported 
by a colonnade. The columns of this portico 
were usually made so that movable scenery pan¬ 
els could be inserted between them. In the Ro¬ 
man theater the stage was lowered and the 
colonnade eliminated. 

In southern Italy and Sicily the history of the 
stage is complicated by the low wooden stages 
known to have existed in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Such stages are depicted on vases, 
especially Campanian vases representing scenes 
from popular farces. The theater at Heraclea 
Minoa shows an early phase of the development 


Figure 197 Typical 
Greek theater, 
parascenium scene 
building 
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Figure 198 Typical Greek theater, parascenium scene building with stage 


of the scene building. The cavea of this theater, 
which was built at the end of the fourth century 
BC, was fully developed; its seats were cut into 
the soft rock of the hillside; and the auditorium 
(cavea) was given the horseshoe shape around 
the orchestra characteristic of Greek theaters. 
But there was no permanent scene building. Post 
holes, however, suggest some kind of wooden 
structure or backdrop. 

The successive phases of the theater at 
Morgantina can be dated with some accuracy. 
When the hillside of the agora of this city was 
first used for dramatic productions, an orches¬ 
tra was created by means of a low terrace wall, 
which lies below the later scene building. This 
simple stage arrangement, like the wooden post 
construction at Heraclea Minoa, was probably 
contemporary with the building of the cavea of 
the theater, although before a fill against the 
hillside supported by heavy walls was made to 
obtain a curved auditorium, straight rows of 
seats were used. The retaining walls for the 
curved cavea were planned with buttresses for 
further strength but these were never built above 
their foundations. The result proved the wisdom 
of the design because the northern retaining wall 
collapsed and had to be rebuilt while the theater 
was in use. An inscription on the face of one of 
the middle rows of the seventeen tiers of seats 
gives the name of the dedicator, Archias the son 
of Eucleides, and specifies that the theater is for 
the god Dionysus. Coins and pottery from the 
original working trenches alongside the 


retaining walls show that the cavea was con¬ 
structed at the end of the fourth century. 

The first permanent scene building at 
Morgantina consisted of two rectanglar units 
separated by a passageway. Subsequently a pro¬ 
scenium stage building was erected. To each side 
of it there is the foundation for an extension 
beyond the end of the stage and these construc¬ 
tions, a form of reduced parascenium, were very 
possibly connected to the main stage building 
by vaulted passageways. The proscenium phase 
of the Morgantina theater belongs to the time 
ofHieron II of Syracuse when much of the build¬ 
ing in the agora of the city took place. 

At Monte Iato the theater building was also 
begun in the late fourth century and modified in 
the third. It was originally a parascenium theater 
and, as at Morgantina, was subsequently given 
a proscenium stage. But both phases had a low 
stage which was made wider during the second 
period. Just as at Morgantina there were lateral 
constructions at the sides. In the final stage of 
the theater the entrances between the cavea and 
the scene building were covered. The antefixes 
from the roofs of both periods are preserved 
(satyr and maenad masks). Figures of telamones 
inspired by the giants of the Temple of Zeus at 
Acragas decorated the facade of the first period. 
The Monte Iato figures have shaggy heads and 
wear short fleece skirts (figure 199). They alter¬ 
nated with female caryatids also shown with 
bent head and raised hands in the same sup¬ 
porting attitude (figure 200). 
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Figure 199 Monte lato, theater, telamon, photograph Figure 200 Monte lato, theater, caryatid, photograph 
courtesy of H.P.Isler courtesy of H.P.Isler 


Tyndaris and Segesta (figure 201) each had 
proscenium theaters. The Segestan scene build¬ 
ing is probably the earlier; the scene building at 
Tyndaris, which is restored with full third-story 
facade, was probably built later in the third cen¬ 
tury. A still later proscenium stage building is 
known at Acrae. The theater at Acrae is unusual 


because the cavea is a perfect semicircle, rather 
than having the normal horseshoe shape. 

The theater at Syracuse is not only the larg¬ 
est of the Sicilian theaters, but also the most 
difficult to interpret. The area of the scene build¬ 
ing is a perplexing network of foundations and 
cuttings, Bernabo Brea has concluded from his 
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Figure 201 Segesta, theater, photograph courtesy of German Archaeological Institute, Rome, inst. neg. 72.2199 


detailed study of the remains that the theater 
had two periods, both as a proscenium theater, 
in the third and second century. 6 But earlier 
phases of the theater have been distinguished by 
Anti and Polacco, who believe that there are the 
post holes for a primitive scene arrangement in 
wood and that the seats of the first cavea cut 
into the hillside were not arranged in an oval or 
circular shape but along three straight axes, one 
at the base of the cavea, the other two diago¬ 
nally at either side. 7 A third interpretation would 
provide the theater with a low stage in wood 
before the erection of the stage building in two 
successive phases of the late fourth and third 
century. 8 Seats at the center of the cavea also 
bear inscriptions, of King Hieron II and his fam¬ 
ily. During his reign the scene building had 
telamones and caryatids of the same types em¬ 
ployed at Monte Iato. 


There are remains of two other Greek theaters 
in Sicily, at Elorus and Catania respectively. Sici¬ 
ly’s most picturesque theater is at Taormina. This 
was a Greek theater in origin but today appears 
as transformed into a Roman theater. Much of 
its scene building is preserved, and its architec¬ 
ture shows the influence of Roman theater build¬ 
ing in Asia Minor. Taormina also has a small 
covered theater (odeum) of the Roman period, 
as does Catania. Under the Roman Empire 
modifications were carried out in a number of 
theaters to fit them for gladiatorial shows and 
entertainments with wild beasts. The lower rows 
of seats were cut away to protect the spectators 
and arrangements were introduced to close off 
the arenas thus created. 
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Punic Sicily 

How early the western voyages of mariners from 
the Phoenician coast of Syria and Lebanon 
brought them to Sicily is uncertain, but it would 
be difficult to imagine Sicily’s eastern contacts 
of the Late Bronze Age without Phoenicians’ 
playing some part in them. Was the town at 
Thapsos and its warehouses possibly one of the 
‘Phoenician’ trading stations that Thucydides’ 
informants told him had existed on promonto¬ 
ries and islands around Sicily before the Greek 
colonies were founded? What is certain is that 
Phoenician Carthage was established at the same 
time or just before the Greek settlements in Sic¬ 
ily, and that the Phoenician colony on Motya 
was planted at the end of the eighth or at the 
beginning of the seventh century. 

As has been frequently pointed out, Motya 
was a site of the kind often preferred by the 
Phoenicians. It is an island just offshore in a 
shallow bay, resembling other Phoenician cities, 
Sidon for example, which was a peninsula, but 
in very much the same situation as the Sicilian 
town. When the fortifications were constructed 
in the sixth century (discussed on pp. 141-2) 
and the cemetery of the town was transferred to 
the mainland, a causeway was built across the 
shallow lagoon between the two. The causeway, 
which still exists, was always slightly underwa¬ 
ter but the depth over it was kept shallow enough 
so that carts could pass over it. 

Gradually excavation is revealing more and 
more of the city destroyed by Dionysius. Just 
inside the north gate where the causeway from 
the mainland reached the island there was a 
typically Punic sanctuary surrounded by an en¬ 
closure wall. Straddling the wall there is a tem¬ 
ple with three long rooms side by side and a 
‘porch’ crossing them. The ‘porch’ is inside the 
enclosure wall; the three other rooms project 
beyond it. The enclosure wall belongs to the 
sixth century but there were already small cult 
buildings and a well connected with the cult on 
the site. In front of the temple there is still in 
place a foundation intended to carry three up¬ 
right pillars, the ‘bet el’ of the sanctuary. 

Nearby and contiguous to the city wall was 
an industrial area in which the discovery of 
masses of mollusk shells points to the exist¬ 
ence of a dye works, possibly manufacturing 
the famous Tyrian purple cloth. The earlier 


necropolis of the city was cut through in this 
area by the city wall. 

Farther along the wall Joseph I.S.Whitaker 
discovered the ‘tophet’ of Motya. Meaning ‘the 
place of burning’, the ‘tophet’ was the place 
where the Phoenicians sacrificed their firstborn 
sons. At Motya what has been found (not ac¬ 
cepted by all scholars as a sacrifical ‘tophet’) is 
a burial ground of infants who were cremated 
and their ashes placed in small jars. Beside the 
urns there were placed terracotta statuettes and 
terracotta masks, both female heads and one 
male grotesque. The inscriptions of the stone 
markers identify the divinity so honored as Baal 
Hammon. There are more than one thousand 
grave markers from Motya; they are often deco¬ 
rated with simple relief figures. The burials be¬ 
gin in the seventh century. 

Clearly life did not cease on Motya with the 
sack of 397 and the foundation of the new 
Carthaginian port of Lilybaeum. Houses on 
Motya of a later date have been excavated, there 
was continued activity in the industrial quarter, 
and burial in the ‘tophet’ continued into the third 
century. 

In its artistic tastes Motya, like all of Punic 
Sicily, was thoroughly Hellenized. From the sev¬ 
enth century on the town used Greek pottery or 
pottery based on Greek models. In the sixth 
century the Motyans erected a stone pedimental 
decoration in the form of lions attacking a bull, 
such as is found on several temples in mainland 
Greece. Another building was decorated with a 
grand gorgon mask after the Sicilian temple 
pediment type. The large figure of Cypriote type 
in black stone from Motya has long been known. 
The marble youth of the mid-fifth century, dis¬ 
cussed on p. 107, is a recent discovery. The 
Phoenician sculpture of Sicily is completed by 
the two marble anthropoid sarcophagi from 
Cannita near Palermo of the type more com¬ 
monly found in ancient cities of Phoenicia. Such 
sarcophagi were inspired by Egyptian mummy 
cases, but the features of the image are worked 
in the style of Greek high classical sculpture. 
The peristyle house with a pebble mosaic of 
battling animals excavated by Whitaker is gen¬ 
erally ascribed to a date following the sack of 
397. But it has been remarked that any 
reoccupation of the island would have been lim¬ 
ited and probably would not have led to the 
building of such pretentious houses. 9 A redating 
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to the late fifth century would make the Motya 
mosaic a forerunner of the pebble mosaics of 
the fourth century (conspicuously those of Pella 
in Macedonia) and would make the Motya house 
a very early example of the peristyle type. A 
group of grave monuments in the form of mini¬ 
ature gabled shrines with painted decoration 
including scenes of the dead shown as a 
banqueter come principally from Lilybaeum. 

Thucydides mentions three Phoenician settle¬ 
ments in particular, Motya, Palermo, and 
Soluntum. From Punic Palermo there are only 
tombs. Soluntum, situated dramatically on the 
heights of Monte Catalfano a few miles to the 
east of Palermo, is a town of the second cen¬ 
tury. Its cult places, however, have nothing 
architecturally in common with Greek and Ro¬ 
man religious architecture of the day, and are 
interpreted as Punic in inspiration. At one spot 
along the main avenue of the town there was a 
base with three ‘bet el’. Greek inscriptions from 
the site also testify to the worship of Zeus. 

At Marsala, the ancient Lilybaeum, the forti¬ 
fications enclosing the Phoenician town in a 
square are being brought to light. In the harbor 
remains of two Punic ships have been discov¬ 
ered. The larger vessel was some 35 meters long 
and seems to have been a small warship of the 
first Punic War (264-241) between Rome and 
Carthage, which was fought largely in Sicily and 
was marked by a series of great naval battles in 
Sicilian waters. 10 And on the breathtaking height 
of Eryx, site of the Elymian sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, other vestiges of the fortifications of 
the Punic period can be seen. 

The transformation of Selinus from a Greek 
metropolis into a Punic town after the calamity 
of 409 is apparent from the houses that invaded 
the old sanctuaries of the acropolis, occasion¬ 
ally with a Tank charm as a good luck symbol 



Figure 202 Selinus, Tanit sign 


(figure 202) worked in marble cubes into the 
red flooring made by mixing ground-up pottery 
into the cement. (This became the commonest 
form of Sicilian house paving after the fourth 
century.) Such a pavement in the pronaos of 
Temple A, with the symbol of Tank and the bull’s 
head of the sun, shows the continuing use of 
this building as a cult place. The Punic settlers 
also transformed the Malophorus sanctuary and 
evidently modified its cult. 

Like Selinus, the nameless ancient city at 
Monte Adranone (some miles to the northeast) 
also became Punic in the fourth century. In this 
period an earlier Greek sanctuary just outside 
the main gate of the town was surrounded with 
a large enclosure including rooms backing on 
the perimeter wall. As at the Malophorus Sanc¬ 
tuary a cult continued to exist on the spot. A 
Punic temple has been identified on the acropo¬ 
lis of the town. The temple was rectangular; the 
main room, whose roof was supported by two 
columns in its center, was entered on its long 
side; there were other chambers at both ends of 
the building. On a lower terrace of the town, 
near a large cistern, there was another sanctu¬ 
ary building of the more usual Greek cella and 
anteroom type. Investigation of the houses of 
the site is continuing. 

Hellenistic and Roman cities 

The aspirations of Greek city planners during 
the two centuries which began with the reign of 
Alexander the Great are nowhere better revealed 
than in the Sicilian city of Morgantina in the 
third century. This inland community had been 
important during the sixth and fifth centuries. 
In the mid-fifth century it had been part of 
Ducetius’ short-lived Sicel empire. Subsequently 
Morgantina enjoyed a notable period of expan¬ 
sion. The old site on the eastern end of the long 
ridge now known as Serra Orlando was largely 
abandoned and a new city was laid out on the 
center and western extremity of the ridge. The 
new Morgantina was conceived on a vast scale; 
the city was 1.5 kilometers (almost 1 mile) by 
0.5 kilometers (about one-third of a mile) at its 
widest part. A rectangular street plan was es¬ 
tablished which crossed the rises and dips along 
the ridge with little heed to topography. The 
realization of the planners’ scheme was another 
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matter, and more than a century elapsed before 
the city grew into its layout. 

We have already seen something of the houses 
which were built on the two hills flanking the 
agora, the market-place and political center of 
the town (figure 203). Like the houses, the build¬ 
ings of the market are the result of the prosper¬ 
ity of the third century, when Morgantina was 
part of the Syracusan state ruled for over fifty 
years by the monarch Hieron II. Hieron’s do¬ 
main was a Hellenistic kingdom poised uncer¬ 
tainly between the two rival powers Rome and 
Carthage. The kingdom survived the first Punic 
War (264-240), which was largely fought in 
Sicily and on the sea surrounding it, and as a 


result of her Roman alliance Syracuse prospered. 
But the Second Punic War, which began in 218, 
brought the downfall of Hieron’s kingdom. The 
old monarch remained faithful to the Roman 
cause through the black days of Hannibal’s 
march over the Alps and the Carthaginian’s early 
victories in Italy, but the king died in 215 and 
his grandson and successor, Hieronymus, was 
wooed into a Carthaginian alliance. The Ro¬ 
mans took Syracuse in 211. Morgantina’s for¬ 
tunes mirrored those of the capital. During the 
war the city twice changed hands and allegiance. 
Finally recaptured by the Romans in 211, it was 
turned over to a company of Spanish mercenar¬ 
ies and began its slow decline. 



Figure 203 Morgantina, reconstruction of agora, courtesy of M.Bell 
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The showpiece of the agora of Morgantina is 
the stairway that leads up from the southern 
and lower area of the market-place, where one 
entered from the main city gate, to the main 
area of the agora at a high level (figure 204). 
There are three banks of stairs set at an open 
angle to each other. The eastern bank was never 
finished, but a retaining wall shows its intended 
length. This would have left space for a ramp to 
descend along the flank of the market-place. A 
smaller set of steps is found on the far side of 
the ramp forming a terrace before one of the 
two porticoes (stoas) which frame the upper 
area. Between the western and central bank of 
steps a large drain served to carry water away 
from the high ground to the north. The usual 
Greek approach to planning an agora for a city 
situated on sloping ground is illustrated by the 
agora of Solunto. There the main street enters 
the market-place on the level, traversing the long 
axis of the market. There is no problem of 
changes in elevation in the market, while the 
upper and lower parts of the city can be reached 


by the transverse streets, these turned into stair¬ 
cases if necessary, but hidden from view in the 
level market-place. The design problem at 
Morgantina was different and the solution 
marked by originality. The architect broke free 
of the traditional Greek preference for building 
in rectangles and made the shape of the stairs 
serve the pedestrian traffic pattern of the mar¬ 
ket. Thus in addition to the main axis leading 
from the city gate to the upper level, there was 
a secondary axis leading to the western part of 
the market, and especially to the theater, which 
shared the orientation of this bank of the steps. 
The theater of Morgantina was discussed on p. 
152. Like it, the steps were built during the third 
century, in two phases, separated, it seems, by 
only a few years. 

It has been suggested that the stairs at 
Morgantina also served as a political assembly 
place (ecclasiasterion) and a low foundation near 
their eastern end has been interpreted as the 
speaker’s rostrum (bema). Those gathering for 
any such meetings would have had to remain 


Figure 204 Morgantina, 
agora steps, photograph 
courtesy of Morgantina 
Excavation Archive, 
Princeton University 
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Figure 205 Acragas 
ecclesiasterion, 
photograph courtesy 
of Soprintendenza ai 
Beni Culturali ed 
Ambientali, Agrigento 


standing because of the narrow width of the 
steps. And the Morgantina assembly place would 
have contrasted sharply with the ecclesiasterion 
of Acragas where benches were cut out of the 
soft native rock in a semicircular auditorium 
around the speaker’s platform (figure 205). Be¬ 
side the ecclesiasterion at Acragas there is a 
Roman podium temple (the Oratory of Phalaris). 

However, the visitor to the Hellenistic agora 
of Morgantina would have found something to 
remind him of the previous phases of the mar¬ 
ket-place. Most prominent was the sanctuary of 
Demeter and Persephone situated just east of 
the theater, encroaching on the plaza at the foot 
of the steps. This was a typical ‘house shrine’, 
its altars, both round and oblong, enclosed in 
courtyards around which there were also a se¬ 
ries of rooms, some of them intended for ban¬ 
queting couches. The nocturnal character of 
some of the ceremonies of the cult is shown by 
the thousands of lamps excavated within the 
sanctuary. Lead tablets found on the spot were 
inscribed to Earth, Hermes, the Underground 
Divinities and Pluto. The power of the gods was 
evoked for both personal welfare and the dis¬ 
comfort of enemies. One tablet is a curse. There 
were two small cult places, dating from pre- 
Hellenistic times, in the main upper agora. One 
was simply an altar, the other a modest sacellum 
with three altars before it. 11 

Flanking the lower area from the city gate to 
the great stairs at each side was a granary. The 
eastern granary is well preserved, the western 


one less so. The building of these two public 
storehouses in the third century should be re¬ 
lated to the taxation system of Hieron II, which 
was based on the painstaking survey of crops 
before harvest and the subsequent collection of 
taxes from the producers by tax farmers who 
bid for the tax contracts on the basis of the crop 
estimates. This was the so-called lex Hieronica, 
which remained in vigor under the Romans. 

As planned, the upper agora was to be domi¬ 
nated by two porticoes, one to the east (figure 
206), one to the west. A further portico closed 
off the area on the north. The eastern stoa cor¬ 
responds to the normal Greek stoa of the day. It 
incorporated a peristyle with diningrooms, prob¬ 
ably for town officials, at one end. The western 
stoa was to have been a grander affair, but it 
was never completed. Behind the colonnade there 
were to be a line of shops consisting of an outer 
and inner room. It is quite possible that a sec¬ 
ond story was planned. The finished building 
would have been much like the Stoa of Attalos 
in the Athenian Agora, which has been recon¬ 
structed to house the museum of the excava¬ 
tions of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens. In Athens the Stoa of Attalos housed 
shops for luxury goods on its first floor and the 
expectation may well have been the same for 
the western stoa at Morgantina. 

At the northwest corner of the market-place 
the city’s senate chamber or bouleuterion has 
been discovered. From a small courtyard one 
passed through a portico into the chamber where 
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Figure 206 

Morgantina, 
east stoa, courtesy 
of M.Bell. 



the seats for the senators were grouped in an 
ascending semicirular auditorium. A compara¬ 
ble building has recently been excavated at 
Acragas. Others are known at Solunto, Monte 
Iato and Acrae. 

Finally, at the opposite (northeast), corner of 
the agora recent excavation has brought to light 
a fountain house of the third century, consisting 
of a portico fronting on an inner and outer ba¬ 
sin (figure 207). The reconstruction of the fa¬ 
cade assumes a Doric order in wood. The 
fountain house passed through various 
rebuildings during the decline of the city before 
it was finally totally abandoned during the first 
century AD. At one time, there was a smaller 
roofed area and a stone entablature. 


During the second century a meat market was 
built in the center of the upper agora (figure 
208). This building has the typical plan of such 
a facility in the Roman world (the macellum) 
including the round structure in its interior court. 
The macellum at Morgantina is the earliest 
known Roman meat market. 

In the agora of Morgantina we have seen 
almost all the amenities of a Greco-Roman city 
save one, the bath. Bath buildings came early to 
Sicily. One is known at Gela in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, fitted with sitzbaths, such as remained 
popular throughout the Hellenistic period, for 
example in the baths excavated at Megara 
Hyblaea. These tubs had no drains. The water 
must have been sponged out by attendants. 



Figure 207 

Morgantina, 
Fountain House, 
courtesy of M.Bell 



















































































































































Figure 208 

Morgantina, agora, 
courtesy of M.Bell 
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A complex of buildings in the western part of 
Morgantina, excavated in the early 1970s, has 
been interpreted as a bath connected to a sanc¬ 
tuary of Aphrodite. Two large buildings were 
brought to light, separated by a street and both 
having circular halls which have been recon¬ 
structed with domes. Structurally the domes 
would have relied on terracotta tubes for light¬ 
ness and strength. One of the chambers had 
fresco decoration, although it is not known 
whether the frescoes were original or added later 
in the history of the structure. Even though the 
purposes of these buildings have not been estab¬ 
lished with certainty, this discovery has great 
significance for the history of domed architec¬ 
ture in the ancient world. 

What is known of Hellenistic and Roman 
towns in Sicily outside Morgantina is not exten¬ 
sive. Grid plans were universal. Solunto, the 
Hellenized Punic city of the third to first centu¬ 
ries, was planned under the influence of cities of 
the fourth century in Asia Minor, notably Priene. 
Tyndaris on the north coast has a grid plan of 
the early fourth century. This city provides one 
architectural enigma, a vaulted structure cover¬ 
ing a street-width passageway, with another 
street-size ramp leading up an incline beside it. 
As it stands the building defies explanation. It 


may be part of an unfinished project. The date 
is uncertain, but the rusticated masonry would 
be at home in the mid-first century AD. 

The urban landscape of Syracuse, the queen 
of Sicily, is becoming better known as the result 
of excavations on the mainland where the city 
expanded from its nucleus on the island of 
Ortygia. Near the agora, where a few columns 
of the Roman period are still to be found, there 
is an elegantly fitted-out Roman cult place pos¬ 
sibly dedicated to the worship of the Egyptian 
gods Isis and Serapis or to the Syrian goddess 
Atargatis. Behind the podium temple there is a 
small theater, with stage and auditorium. The 
whole is enclosed by porticoes. It was built in 
the second century AD. A general rectangular 
street pattern has now emerged extending to the 
Greek theater and the Roman amphitheater (of 
the Augustan period), one of three in Sicily, the 
others at Catane and Termini (the successor of 
Himera). The same section of the city is bor¬ 
dered by vast and picturesque quarries that show 
the scale of Syracusan building. The quarries 
served as prisoner-of-war pens for the captured 
Athenians of 413. In other days they housed the 
workshops of ropemakers, and today the quar¬ 
ries near the Greek theater have been transformed 
into magnificent gardens. Not far away is the 
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great altar of Hieron II. This grandiose monu¬ 
ment was cut from the native rock to form a 
platform almost 200 meters (656 ft) in length 
and 22.6 meters (74 ft 1 in) wide. It was here 
that the monarch had a sacrifice of 100 bulls 
performed. The altar fronted on a garden sur¬ 
rounded on its other three sides by porticoes. 
There was a fountain in its center, and trees were 
planted in pits set out in rows across the open 
space. The limestone cliffs above the theater and 
extending along the side of the Epipolae, the 
high ground protected by Dionysius I’s fortifica¬ 
tions, are dotted at intervals with rock-cut pre¬ 
historic tombs and the sarcophagus-size cuttings 
of historical times. There are also the niches of 
small shrines cut in the rock, especially for the 
Great Mother of the Gods, the divinity of Asia 
Minor whose cult flourished in Hieron II’s king¬ 
dom. The image of the divinity seated on a throne 
supported by lions appears in relief. Other simi¬ 
lar shrines of the same cult with figures of 
Hermes, Attis and the Dioscuri as well as the 
Great Mother herself can be seen at Acrae. A 
Roman bath has been excavated at Syracuse. 
Others are known from Catania and Tyndaris. 

Not far away a fountain house facing on a 
street originally constructed in the fifth century 
has been excavated in Piazza della Vittoria. 
Nearby the votive deposit of an important cult 
center of Demeter and Persephone, worshipped 
in association with Artemis, has been unearthed. 
The foundations of the temple to which it be¬ 
longs have also been excavated. Like the foun¬ 
tain house, this cult place came into being when 
the city expanded into what had previously been 
a cemetery. 

The terracotta statuettes from the deposit in 
Piazza della Vittoria begin in the fourth century 
and belong largely to the Hellenistic age. They 
are one of the most important such groups to 
have been excavated in Sicily. The deposit is well 
illustrated by the material exhibited in the new 
archaeology museum of Syracuse. The most typi¬ 
cally Sicilian terracottas of this age are the busts 
of goddesses which take the place of the masks 
of archaic times, and begin to be made in the 
fourth, perhaps even in the fifth century (figures 
209 and 210). The figurines, many in scale re¬ 
ally small statues, are related to similar work of 
the Greek motherland (figure 211). The Sicilian 
production is distinctive and rich. In the absence 
of detailed publications from centers like 



Figure 209 Syracuse Museum, terracotta bust from 
Grammichele, photograph courtesy of Soprinten- 
denza ai Beni Culturali ed Ambientali, Syracuse 



Figure 210 Aidone Museum, terracotta bust from 
Morgantina, photograph courtesy Morgantina 
Excavation Archive, Princeton University and M.Bell 
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Figure 211 Aidone Museum, terracotta figurine from 
Morgantina, photograph courtesy Morgantina 
Excavation Archive, Princeton University and M.Bell 

Syracuse and Acragas one may best see the pano¬ 
rama of the Sicilian Hellenistic terracotta figu¬ 
rines in the material from Morgantina, largely 
from the house sanctuaries of Demeter and 
Persephone. 12 

The large busts of the two goddesses, well 
represented at Morgantina and belonging to a 
tradition which apparently begins in the later 
fifth century, were elegantly gilded and painted, 
predominantly in white, pink and blue. They 
often have figured decoration on their dress. The 
scenes are groups of women; with them there 
can be a winged Victory or Eros (the early Greek 


Cupid envisaged as a winged young man). These 
busts are related to a distinctively Sicilian vari¬ 
ety of pottery, which was made at Centuripe, 
near the western slopes of Mt Aetna. The vases 
of the Centuripe type come both from burials 
and sanctuaries. They are large and were painted 
gaudily with the gilding and confectioner’s pal¬ 
ette also found on the contemporary female 
busts. Some of the decoration—leaves and ro¬ 
settes—was made separately in molds and ap¬ 
plied to the surface. The importance of these 
pieces lies in the decoration, again groups of 
women, often suggesting the dressing of a bride. 
This iconography would have been appropriate 
both for the tombs of unmarried girls, who were 
thus accompanied by what they had been de¬ 
nied in life, and for Persephone, the bride of 
Hades par excellence. Dionysiac scenes are also 
known. Dionysus, of course, was also a god of 
transformation and salvation, typified 
iconographically by his union with Ariadne, in 
a funeral setting suggesting the soul swept into 
eternal union with the divinity. An especially 
vivid instance of Dionysiac iconography in the 
tomb is given by the numerous figures of actors 
from the graves of the fourth century on Lipari. 
The figures are precious documents for a knowl¬ 
edge of the figures of Middle Comedy, in the 
period between Aristophanes and Menander, 
which is known otherwise only in fragments of 
the plays. Dionysus, god of the theater, was 
present with the dead through his company of 
actors and their masks. The figure of the slave 
(figure 212) is an easily recognizable one, as is 
the mask of the chief slave (figure 213). Other 
figurines and masks represent further members 
of the Middle Comedy company of actor types, 
for example the experienced hetaira (courtesan, 
figure 214) and the flatterer (figure 215). 

We have one important bronze statue, often 
ignored in studies of Hellenistic art; the life-size 
figure of a ram from Syracuse now in Palermo. 
The statue was originally one of a pair, perhaps 
the decoration of a fountain. 

The mosaic from the House of Ganymede at 
Morgantina is also an important remnant of 
Hellenistic graphic art. The Sicilians of the third 
century held an important place as mosaic work¬ 
ers. Their skill was displayed, for example, in 
the decoration of the yacht ‘Syracosia’ that 
Hieron II gave as a present to King Ptolemy of 
Egypt. The vessel, of course, has perished, but a 
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Figure 212 Lipari Museum, terracotta figurine 


lengthy description of the decoration has been 
preserved by Athenaeus. 



Figure 213 Lipari Museum, terracotta mask, 
photograph courtesy of L.Bernabo Brea 



Cicero and Verves 


Figure 214 Lipari Museum, terracotta mask, 
photograph courtesy of L.Bernabo Brea 


In 70 BC Gaius Verres, praetor (next to the 
consul the highest office in the government of 
Rome) and then Roman governor of the Prov¬ 
ince of Sicily, was brought to trial. The charge 
was extortion and abuse of power, the motiva¬ 
tion of the charges political. Verres was an ad¬ 
herent of the optimate party headed, before his 
death, by Sulla. His opponents were from the 
party that had gathered around Pompey the 


Great. Cicero was the prosecuting attorney, and 
even though the case never came to trial, Cicero 
published four speeches he had ready to use. 
The fact that Verres went into voluntary exile 
and the power of Cicero’s brief have led the 
world to judge the praetor severely, as he may 
deserve, But whatever Verres’ guilt, Cicero’s 
speeches open a window on collecting and deal¬ 
ing in art in the early first century in Sicily. 
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Figure 215 Lipari Museum, terracotta mask, 
photograph courtesy of L.Bernabo Brea 

In the Fourth Verrine Cicero sets forth in detail 
Verres’ alleged thefts of art. There are two cat¬ 
egories: statuary and metal vessels. It seems that 
Verres had set up a factory in Syracuse to pro¬ 
duce silver plate and other decorative metal¬ 
work, including pieces such as candelabra and 
incense burners. But the work was modern only 
in part. The principal decorative elements were 
antique pieces presented in the new settings. 
Among them were the medallions, often in high 
relief and usually silver, that were placed in the 
center of cups or platters as well as pieces of 
open work. Cicero claimed that Verres acquired 
these elements largely by extortion. Verres main¬ 
tained that he paid for them, and this was prob¬ 
ably the truth more often than not because even 
Cicero admits that adverse circumstances had 
forced some Sicilians to sell their plate. To sup¬ 
ply Roman demand for elegant silver and other 
decorative metal-work Verres must have been 
operating much like the entrepreneurs who re¬ 
moved the figured medallions of mosaic pave¬ 
ments at Morgantina for shipment and resetting 
as the center pieces of new pavements elsewhere. 

Verres’ methods for collecting statuary, if 
Cicero can be trusted, verged on the barbaric. 
Sanctuaries and temples were raided by gangs 
of toughs employed for the purpose. And no 
shrine was too venerable to escape. The temples 


of Ceres (Demeter) and Persephone at Enna, 
Ceres’ temple at Catania, and others at Assoros, 
Segesta and Syracuse all gave up images to the 
plunderers. And even when the hue and cry pre¬ 
vented them from seizing the principal image, 
the vandals got away with smaller figures. The 
doors of the temple of Athene at Syracuse were 
stripped of their ivory paneling and gold fittings. 
Intimidation was not unknown. In midwinter a 
venerable city magistrate at Tyndaris was bound 
astride a bronze equestrian statue to endure 
exposure and the chill of the metal until his fel¬ 
low officials handed over a statue of Hermes to 
Verres. The subsequent history of this sculpture 
suggests that Verres’ acquisitions were not all 
intended for his private enjoyment but were 
gathered to be sold on the Roman art market. 
The Hermes went to one of the Marcelli. 

At other times mere unscrupulousness sufficed. 
When an Antiochos of the family of the Greek 
rulers of Syria stopped at Syracuse on his way to 
Rome, Verres politely asked if his metalsmiths 
might examine a gem-studded incense burner that 
Antiochos was bringing as a gift to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus. Needless to say, the incense 
burner was never restored to its owner. 

The Hermes from Tyndaris may have been a 
prize sculpture of the fifth century, since it was 
one of the pieces restored to the Sicilians by 
Scipio Africanus from the trophies of war ceded 
by the Carthaginians. Another piece returned 
from Carthage was an Artemis at Segesta also 
acquired by Verres. Still other statues returned 
by Scipio had belonged to Himera and Gela. 
Acragas, finally, had received back the bull of 
Phalaris which the Carthaginians had taken 
away in 405 BC. 

Other statuary collected by Verres had more 
questionable credentials. The group acquired 
from C.Heius at Messina comprised three fig¬ 
ures, one said to be by Praxiteles, one by Myron 
and one by Polyclitus. Praxiteles, who worked 
in the fourth century, was a perennial favorite 
with the Romans. Myron and Polyclitus, active 
in the fifth century, were two of the most cel¬ 
ebrated Greek masters. It is doubtful whether 
any of the three sculptors worked in Sicily, and 
Cicero’s remarks on the Eros from Messina leave 
open the possibility that it was actually a copy 
of Praxiteles’ Eros at Thespiae in Greece. So too 
may have been the other statues. The ‘Apollo of 
Myron’ at Acragas is just as suspect, because a 
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signature in silver letters inlaid on the bronze, 
as Cicero describes the inscription on the piece, 
is not in keeping with fifth-century practice. 

The Sicily we meet in Cicero’s oration is the 
island as it survived the Punic Wars and slave 
rebellions of the later second century. The cities 
of the north and east coast are flourishing, as 
are Segesta and the old Punic cities of the west. 
In the interior, there is little change among cities 


along the corridor from Catania to Himera via 
Enna, Centuripe, Assoros, Agirium, Herbita. But 
the south coast has lost many of its old Greek 
cities, Camarina, Gela and Selinus. And in other 
parts of the interior city life was giving way to 
large agricultural estates, the latifundia and 
woodlands that were to provide hunting grounds 
for the Roman magnates of later centuries. 


6 


THE VILLA AT PIAZZA 
ARMERINA 


Thinking of inland Sicily, the first image that 
comes to my mind is a treeless hillside, green 
with wheat, speckled here and there by the red 
dots of poppies in late winter and spring, then 
brown and desolate through the heat of the 
summer and fall. This image, of course, is no 
longer accurate. Today wheat is not the back¬ 
bone of Sicilian agriculture. In many areas vine¬ 
yards are rapidly taking the place of wheat fields; 
in others the fields he uncultivated. Even the 
famous orchards of oranges and lemons of the 
north and east coasts and the Catania Plain are 
feeling the pressure of foreign imports. 

There is another image of Sicily in the sum¬ 
mer and early fall that is no less characteristic 
of the island in the distant and more recent past. 
This is the hunter in pursuit of small game. In¬ 
deed not only Sicilian landlords like the Prince 
of Giuseppe di Lampedusa’s Leopard but sports¬ 
men from northern Italy came to hunt over the 
fields and limestone hills of the island. The area 
around Enna, the geographical center of Sicily, 
was particularly favored by hunters. And from 
time to time the hunters would encounter a small 
valley where the water from a spring made a 
sheltered oasis in the parched landscape. 

One of the most pleasant of these valleys is 
situated a mile or so south of the town of Piazza 
Armerina. The spring feeds a small stream, and 
the valley is shaded by oaks and thick stands of 
alder. The air, even in summer, is refreshing. It is 
perhaps not surprising that this spot was chosen 
by a magnate of the Roman Empire as the site 
for a villa. 

During the Roman Empire, town life in the 
interior of the island declined to a low ebb. But 
Sicilian grain and Sicilian pasture were as im¬ 
portant as ever and the senatorial families who 
controlled immense estates in Sicily grew rich 


from the proceeds. The villa at Piazza Armerina, 
no doubt, was connected with one of these vast 
holdings. The location was also close to the road 
from Roman Catania to Agrigentum and near 
the village of Philosophiana, which grew up as 
a post station for couriers and travelers along 
the highway. 

The villa is not a residence of the High Em¬ 
pire such as we know from the magnificent vil¬ 
las around the Bay of Naples and the grandest 
of all Roman villas, the retreat of the Emperor 
Hadrian at Tivoli. The villa at Piazza Armerina 
belongs rather to the fourth century AD, to the 
Empire of Constantine the Great, when the ini¬ 
tial barbarian invasions and civil war had al¬ 
ready shaken the foundations of the Empire but 
there still remained protected and peaceful re¬ 
gions such as Sicily was to be until the invasions 
of the Vandals in the next century (AD 440). 

The fame of this residence comes from its 
mosaic pavements. They cover some 3,500 
square meters (approximately 32,000 square feet) 
and more than half of them are mosaics with 
figured decoration executed in the vibrant colors 
of this branch of graphic art. The walls of the 
villa were decorated too, with marble incrusta¬ 
tion or with fresco painting. But these elements 
have perished almost entirely. The statuary and 
decorative marble work that would have added 
to the luxury of the building has also vanished, 
except for some fragments including a head of 
Hercules and the torso of a marble statue of 
Apollo based on an original by the Greek sculp¬ 
tor of the fourth century BC, Praxiteles. There is 
nothing remarkable in this, however, consider¬ 
ing that the villa was occupied, in one way or 
another, into the period of the Norman King¬ 
dom, which began in the eleventh century AD. 

The villa is in every way a monument of the 
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cosmopolitan empire surrounding it. Rome, the 
capital city, was never far from the thoughts of 
the magnates of the empire, and William 
MacDonald has pointed out how the architec¬ 
tural masses of the building mimic the cityscape 
of Rome where basilicas (the vast halls which 
served as both courtrooms and commercial ex¬ 
changes), porticoes, monumental arches and 
baths shouldered against each other in the monu¬ 
mental center. 1 


In the plan of the villa the formal symmetry 
that we instinctively consider one of the funda¬ 
mental attributes of classical architecture has 
been replaced with visual harmony (figure 216). 
The architects of the villa were perfectly at home 
with geometric regularity such as they gave the 
bath wing of the building (figure 216:1). But 
they were also willing to permit the central por¬ 
tico of the villa (figure 216:2) to depart from 
the normal rectangular. One reason for oblique 



Figure 216 

Piazza Armerina, 
Late Roman Villa 
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planning was a desire to avoid unobstructed 
views along an interior axis, for example across 
the main peristyle from the entrance to the villa 
to the apse of the great triclinium, a view that 
might have been possible if absolute rectangu¬ 
lar planning had been followed. 2 Instead, the 
view from the entrance to the peristyle is imme¬ 
diately blocked by a small shrine. And in no 
other case is there an unobstructed line of sight 
from one point into the successive architectural 
element. 

The building was made up foremost of great 
halls (figure 216:3, 4, 5) all apsidal, and one 
(figure 216:5) trilobate. These are the auditoria 
or triclinia of Roman villas and palaces, halls 
for formal audiences or banquets. In each case 
these are preceded by peristyles or courtyards. The 
passage from the main peristyle (figure 216:2) 
to the great triclinium (figure 216:3) requires 
mounting two sets of stairs, thus emphasizing 
the dignity of the triclinium itself. The length of 
the open area of the peristyle is exactly the same 
as that of the triclinium, a balancing of spaces 
that prepares the visitor for the interior cham¬ 
ber. The approach to the smaller triclinium (fig¬ 
ure 216:4) and its suite situated beside the great 
triclinium is less formal. Here a small horse- 
shoe-shaped portico leads to the triclinium. The 
important trilobate hall, on the other hand, is 
preceded by a deep oval portico. The entrance 
to this complex is not on axis but through a 
passage that opens on to the portico very near 
the doorway to the hall. However, the visitor 
was once again prepared for the space of the 
hall since the length of the portico is the same 
as the width of the hall across the two lateral 
apses. Similar angular entrances are made from 
the entrance court (figure 216:6) to the main 
peristyle (figure 216:2) and from the peristyle 
to the baths (figure 216:1). The open space of 
the main peristyle was emphasized by a splen¬ 
did fountain. It made use of water brought to 
the villa by its own aqueduct. Finally, the main 
approach to the villa was emphasized by an 
archway. 

Sanitation was provided by three latrines, one 
at the entrance to the baths (figure 216:7), one 
facing on what is possibly a large yard beside 
the entrance court (figure 216:8) and one be¬ 
hind the great hall and apartments facing on the 
portico of the Great Hunt (figure 216:9). Like 
many Roman latrines, these were handsomely 


installed with columns and marble work, but in 
these splendid surroundings the Romans joined 
each other on a single stone bench, per-forated 
at intervals and placed over a drain flushed by 
continuously running water. 

The internal porticoes are flanked by indi¬ 
vidual rooms, the cubicula, which certainly in¬ 
cluded bedrooms. The villa does not seem to 
have had an upper story. 

Most of the service dependencies of the villa 
have not been excavated. The kitchens, the store¬ 
rooms, the stables, the servants’ quarters should 
all be added to our mental image of the estab¬ 
lishment. What has been exposed, and is now 
protected under the steel and glass covering that 
suggests something of the architectural mass of 
the original building, is thus largely the public 
core of the villa. The questions that immedi¬ 
ately arise concerning the villa are its ownership 
and date, and the significance of its vast mosaic 
decoration. 

Although the existence of the villa was known 
since the nineteenth century, no large-scale ex¬ 
cavations were made before 1950-4. Excava¬ 
tion beneath the floor level of the villa to recover 
material from the original building fill in order 
to date the construction of the building was 
carried out in 1970. The coins from these de¬ 
posits, like those found earlier below some of 
the mosaics, belong to the third century AD. 
The pottery, related closely to material from 
North African sites, is generally no later than 
the first quarter of the fourth century AD. There¬ 
fore it seems that the building should be dated 
in the years before AD 330. This evidence con¬ 
firmed the opinion of those scholars who main¬ 
tained that the mosaics belonged to the period 
of Constantine the Great (Emperor, AD 312- 
336) or the later part of the reorganized govern¬ 
ment instituted by Diocletian in AD 289 and 
shared by that emperor with three colleagues in 
a four-way division of imperial responsibility (the 
Tetrarchy). 

The mosaics, to be sure, show the return to a 
style of limited visual depth that is one of the 
hallmarks of late antique style. The dress of men 
and women shown in them is also characteristic 
of the times. Several important figures in the Great 
Hunt mosaic of the long portico (figure 216:10) 
wear a ‘pillbox’ cap that became fashionable 
under the Tetrarchy. The tunics worn by men 
show the decorative roundels that were sewn on 
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to linen garments, many of which have been pre¬ 
served in burials from late antique Egypt. The 
evidence of fashion, however, was insufficient to 
limit the date of the mosaics to the early years of 
the fourth century, and in the period immediately 
following the excavations of the 1950s attempts 
were made to place the mosaics toward the end 
of the century. The evidence of the stratigraphic 
excavations makes these suggestions improbable. 3 
It also suggests that the villa was built all at one 
time and that the mosiac decoration was also 
carried out as a single job. The sole exception is 
the mosaic of the girl athletes (who became fa¬ 
mous in the 1950s as the ‘Bikini Girls’). This 
paving was laid over an earlier geometric floor 
(figure 216:11). There are repairs to the mosaics, 
most noticeable in the case of the Great Hunt 
(figure 216:10), carried out during a later stage 
of the long life of the villa. 

The very magnificence of the building and of 
its decoration prompted the same scholars who 
had correctly dated the building to the early years 
of the fourth century to assume that this was an 
imperial villa. Although none of the attempts to 
identify imperial personages from the gallery of 
the Tetrarchs and their families was fruitful (and, 
as H.P. L’Orange once said pithily, ‘One would 
never walk on an imperial portrait’), the ico¬ 
nography of some of the mosaics seemed to favor 
this hypothesis. It is the threateningly powerful 
vision of the labors of Hercules in the trilobate 
hall that seemed to proclaim the importance of 
this hero and his triumphs for the patronus of 
the villa. Since Maximian, the partner of 
Diocletian, and his son Maxentius adopted the 
title ‘Herculean’, as Diocletian claimed the title 
‘Jovian’, the villa, it was argued, might well have 
been a retreat of one or the other of these two 
imperial personages. 

Recent discoveries, however, make it clear that 
the villa at Piazza Armerina was not unique but 
was one of a number of sumptuous Sicilian villas 
of the late Empire. 4 Both the villa at Patti in the 
Province of Messina (on the north coast of the 
island) and the villa at Tellaro south of Syracuse 
are of the same scale as the villa at Piazza 
Armerina. Both have central peristyles and great 
apsidal halls. The hunt mosaic from the villa at 
Tellaro, of which photographs have appeared in 
preliminary reports, is of greater complexity than 
its counterparts at Piazza Armerina. (The mosa¬ 
ics of the villa at Patti are apparently much less 


well preserved than in the other two buildings). 
The existence of two comparable residences of 
the same period makes it more likely that the 
villa of Piazza Armerina was built by one of the 
Senatorial magnates of the period. 5 

Only half the Piazza Armerina mosaics are 
representational scenes. It is not clear that this 
implies a hierarchy of rooms. For example, half 
the rooms along the north side of the main peri¬ 
style have geometric pavements. These include 
both rooms giving directly on the peristyle and 
rooms behind. And the same is true of the rooms 
with pavements done with figured scenes. Brick 
pavements were used, but sparingly, in open 
courtyards. 

The subject matter for the mosaics was de¬ 
liberately chosen. The entrance hall between the 
forecourt and the main peristyle (figure 216:12) 
has a mosaic of a scene of greeting, unfortu¬ 
nately much destroyed but clearly composed of 
a group of men, some wearing wreath crowns 
and carrying green sprigs while their attendants 
hold torches. Passing to the portico of the main 
peristyle (figure 216:2) we find a long series of 
medallions each representing the head of a wild 
animal enclosed in a wreath. In this way images 
of game from the hills surrounding the villa were 
put on display. 

The bath, entered from the main peristyle, 
was given a rich mosaic decoration. The vesti¬ 
bule (figure 216:13) shows a family group on 
the way to the bath, a lady with her two chil¬ 
dren and two maids, one carrying a brazier, the 
other a chest with fresh clothes. The next room 
(figure 216:14) shows the villa mimicking the 
metropolis. The form of the chamber, a long 
rectangle with apsidal ends, is transformed into 
a miniature of the Circus Maximus at Rome by 
the mosaicist. Chariots at full gallop sweep 
around the island (or spina) in the center of the 
racecourse. One has overturned, while beyond 
the spina the race comes to an end; a trumpeter 
announces the winner and a magistrate prepares 
to award the palm of victory. The winner be¬ 
longs to the Red Faction, as shown by the horses’ 
trappings. On the racecourse we see a structure 
with the seven ‘eggs’, which were lowered suc¬ 
cessively to mark the completion of each lap of 
the race. Beside it there is a small loggia (or 
phala) that was used at certain times by specta¬ 
tors. There are sparsores ready to sprinkle wa¬ 
ter on the racecourse. A mounted official of the 
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Figure 217 Piazza 
Armerina, Late 
Roman 
Villa, Mosaic 





games is on the race course. The representation 
of the spina is detailed. In addition to the ob¬ 
elisk and the three upright turning markers at 
each end, there is statuary, including a Victory 
on a column, small loggias, baldachinos, and 
another lap recorder. Three temples appear on 
the skyline at one end of the Circus, with the 
starting gates and attendants below. At the other 
end we see the Arch of Titus which stood in the 
Circus. Above it, spectators fill the stands. We 
may imagine that those entering the bath looked 
at the circus mosaic with the interest always 
shown by persons confronting the model of a 
building, machine, ship or scene from elsewhere 
indoors. The conversation piece and the archi¬ 
tectural conceit thus led the way to the bath. 

The next room was the frigidarium or cold 
bath (figure 216:15), an hexagonal chamber 
surrounded by niches, defined by columns, one 
of which opened into the bathing pool proper. 
Appropriately the floor mosaic of the frigidarium 


is a seascape enlivened at the center by fishing 
cupids and encircled by a company of marine 
deities mounted on sea-horses or other aquatic 
mounts. This mosaic was restored several times 
during the life of the villa. The niches contain 
further scenes of preparation for the bath or the 
enjoyment of waiting for fresh clothes, offered 
by one’s valets, while wrapped in a comfortable 
white bath robe. 

Beyond the frigidarium is a vestibule (figure 
216:16) leading to the warm baths. The mosaic 
is a scene of the bather receiving a rubdown. 
Two of the attendant slaves are named, the only 
persons so distinguished in the whole villa. They 
are Titus and Cassius. 

The warm rooms of the bath (figure 216:17) 
have lost their floors, which, as commonly in 
Roman baths, were suspended on masonry piers 
so that warm air could be kept circulating for 
the comfort of the bathers. 

Returning to the main peristyle, one finds the 
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Figure 218 

Piazza Armerina, 
Late Roman 
Villa, Mosaic 


next suite of rooms along the peristyle’s north 
side. The rooms with the figured mosaics are in 
the center of the group. One (figure 216:18) has 
the Rape of the Sabine Women represented by 


youths and young women in contemporary 
dress. There is little even faintly erotic art among 
the mosaics of the villa. The Rape of the Sabines 
was a modest theme considering its noble 
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Figure 219 

Piazza Armerina, 
Late Roman 
Villa, Mosaic 



associations with the early years of Rome. A 
small medallion in the center of the geometric 
mosaics of room 19 (figure 216) of a youth and 
a largely undraped girl is the only other even 
mildly erotic scene. A second room of the group 
on the north side of the main peristyle contains 
a geometric mosaic including medallions of the 
Seasons and of fish and fowl. The fishing cu- 
pids return in a third room (figure 216:20; fig¬ 
ure 217). The sea and the cupids’ net are full of 
life. One of the cupids sports with a dolphin. At 
the top of the mosaic there is the facade of a 
seaside villa. 

The final mosaic of this group is one of the 
most charming of the entire decoration of the 
villa. It is called the Little Hunt (figure 216:21). 
In its lower center one finds a scene of the cul¬ 
mination of the chase (figure 218). Beneath an 
awning suspended from trees the hunters, re¬ 
clining on cushions, enjoy the freshly cooked 
game. One feeds a hound some of the scraps. 
Horses are tethered nearby. Servants are busy 
with wine that has been brought in carboys and 
more food from a wicker hamper. Above the 
feast there is a scene of sacrifice by a huntsman 
at a rustic shrine of Diana, goddess of the wild. 
Grooms stand by with horses and dogs. Two 
huntsmen approach with a wild boar, another 
holds a hare he has caught. Around the central 
elements there are other scenes: huntsmen with 
dogs, fowling, deer driven by horsemen into a 
net, the slaying of the wild boar, a mounted 


hunter and hare. The charm of these pictures 
comes partly from their disconnected, vignette¬ 
like quality, partly from the richly varied trees 
and vegetation and partly from the gay tunics 
of the huntsmen. 

The Great Hunt (figure 216:10) which occu¬ 
pies the corridor separating the main peristyle 
from the great hall and other apartments above 
on the east side of the villa is not the hunting of 
local game but the collection of noble and ex¬ 
otic animals for display in the amphitheaters of 
Rome (figure 219). The mosaic is 59.6 meters 
in length (195 ft 5 in). It represents a typically 
Late Antique spatial projection embracing Af¬ 
rica, Asia and Italy. Italy is in the center, where 
the animals destined for the amphitheater are 
being unloaded from two ships. Immediately 
beyond this, two other ships are loading game. 
One, toward the northern scenes of the mosaic, 
is taking on animals apparently from North 
Africa, ostriches and antelope, while other prey 
are brought to the vessel by cart or in boxes or 
litters borne on the shoulders of huntsmen. 
Scenes of capture occupy the further parts of 
the mosaic. A ring of huntsmen armed with spear 
and shield surround a board on which the body 
of a kid has been nailed to attract a leopard. 
Hunting in the mountains by mounted hunts¬ 
men takes place in a somewhat damaged part 
of the scene followed by images of a lion, leop¬ 
ards and antelope in the wild. The backdrop of 
this activity, along the upper border of the 
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Figure 220 

Piazza Armerina, 
Late Roman 
Villa, Mosaic 


mosaic, are the villas of North Africa. A much- 
damaged allegorical figure in the apse of the far 
end may represent Mauritania. 

In the southern wing of the mosaic an el¬ 
ephant is being taken aboard ship. There are a 
camel and tiger in the background and an 
aurochs followed by two rhinoceroses come 
behind. Despite the Asian tiger, this scene cer¬ 
tainly borders on equatorial Africa. Lions and 
tigers dominate the fauna of the subsequent 
scenes. A change of geographical setting seems to 
be indicated by a ship, again loading captured 
animals. Two vignettes of some interest are a ti¬ 
ger decoyed by its own reflection in a mirror and 
the scene of a griffin guarding a man in a wooden 
cage—surely a distorted reference to the notion 
of the Scythians and their treasure guarded by 
griffins. The allegorical figure of the apse at this 
end of the mosaic is perfectly preserved (figure 
216:22). It is a female figure holding an elephant 
tusk and flanked by an elephant and a tiger. She 


may be India, thus completing the geographical 
sweep of the mosaic from western North Africa 
to furthest Asia. 

This prominent representation of the collec¬ 
tion of animals for the games is also found in 
several North African villas of the same period 
in which local dignitaries celebrated their mu¬ 
nificence in providing animal shows for their 
cities. It is probable that the owner of the villa 
at Piazza Armerina had also staged games at 
Rome during his career and thus celebrated the 
scale and splendor of his undertaking. The own¬ 
er’s portrait has been sought among the figures 
of the mosaic, usually in the figure of the elderly 
man with two younger companions placed in 
the midst of the hunt in the south wing of the 
mosaic (figure 220). But the identification is mere 
speculation. 

Returning to the north end of the corridor, 
we find a small suite of rooms largely with geo¬ 
metric mosaics save for one which is the only 
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scene with a Sicilian subject in the entire villa 
(figure 216:23). We see the cave of the Cyclops 
and Odysseus offering Polyphemus the bowl of 
wine which by intoxicating the giant will win 
freedom for Odysseus and his crew. Polyphemus 
appears not one-eyed but with an added ‘single 
eye’ placed in his forehead. 

The Great Hall, which is entered from the 
corridor on the axis of the main peristyle, has 
lost its marble pavement. To the south, however, 
there is a suite of rooms with elaborately deco¬ 
rated pavements. The entrance (figure 216:24) is 
a curved vestibule in the form of a small portico. 
The fishing cupids make yet another appearance 
here against the familiar background of seaside 
villas. Immediately behind the portico is an apsidal 

Figure 221 

Piazza Armerina, 

Late Roma 
Villa, Mosa 


hall (figure 216:4). Once more the subject of the 
mosaic floor is familiar, the marine thiasos (gath¬ 
ering of divinities), but presided over by the 
mythical poet Arion, whose music was known to 
have tamed the the deep (figure 221). Indeed, the 
sea nymphs and their companion tritons and cu¬ 
pids in the scene are mounted on horses, lions, 
and tigers whose hindquarters like those of the 
hippocamp (sea-horse) end in a fish’s tail. There 
is even a centaur with fishy hindquarters in the 
group. In the apse there was a large head of 
Oceanus, now much damaged. 

To left and right of this hall and its forecourt 
there are rooms where the decoration is given 
over to scenes of children (figure 216:25, 26, 
27, 28). One of the antechambers has a parody 
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circus scene, children driving chariots pulled by 
birds (figure 216:27). The four circus factions, 
green, blue, red, and white, are represented. The 
opposite antechamber shows a wrestling match 
between Cupid and Pan, the half-goat divinity 
of the wilds (figure 216:25) There is a referee. 
Children are cheering for Cupid; adult figures 
(Hermes, two maenads—followers of Dionysus 
or Bacchus) are on Pan’s side. Behind there is a 
table with palm branches of victory displayed 
in decorated bowls. Prizes of money in sacks 
are placed below the table. The mythological 
significance of this scene is far from clear. 

The room behind the pavement with the scene 
of Cupid and Pan is divided into an inner and 
outer part (figure 216:26). The floor of the outer 
part has a hunting scene. Young boys pursue 
hares, ducks, cocks, a goat and a peacock in a 
fruit garden. The inner scene is also a garden, 
where young girls are busy picking fruit. Be¬ 
tween the two there is the scene of a boy carry¬ 
ing away the harvest. 

The chamber behind the room with the circus 
scene pavement has to do with competitions (fig¬ 
ure 216:28). It is again a two-part room and in 
the opening to the apsidal inner area there is 
shown a table with prizes. Two sacks of money 
are placed on the table and between them are 
two baskets each containing a crown decked with 
branches. The crowns also carry small discs on 
sticks which were inserted into the crown. These 
discs appear to be decorated with spirals but the 
crowns of the lower scenes have discs marked 
with letters. In the apse itself there is a scene of 
two girls seated on upturned baskets in the act of 
making these crowns. Baskets of fruit stand be¬ 
side them. In the main part of the chamber there 
is a mosaic with three registers. The upper regis¬ 
ter is a musical competition. The lower two reg¬ 
isters are damaged, but here too there is a lyre 
player in the scene. In the center the only fully 
preserved figure is a child wearing mesh tights 
under his tunic and holding a whip while he stands 
on tiptoe. The precise implications of these scenes 
are not yet fully understood. 

Only one further chamber opening off the 
main peristyle has its original figured mosaic 
floor. It is on the south side of the peristyle, and 
the room, large and apse-ended, was probably a 
dining-room (figure 216:29). The scene is 
Orpheus, the magical poet and master of beasts 
and birds. All the exotic animals of the Great 


Hunt are gathered around him (including the 
griffin) as well as common fauna and small crea¬ 
tures down to the hedgehog, turtle and lizard. 

The girl athletes in another room on the south 
side of the main peristyle (figure 216:11) were 
added after the original pavements. These im¬ 
ages of women athletes are not parodies of their 
male counterparts but refer to actual competi¬ 
tions practiced in late antiquity. 

The marine and hunting scenes of the mosa¬ 
ics in the rooms around the main peristyle and 
of the baths are well attested subjects in the 
repertoire of late antique floor mosaics. The 
scenes of children in the mosaics of the apart¬ 
ments off the long corridor are more unusual. 
The grand mosaics of the trilobate hall (figure 
216:5) are the most unusual of the entire com¬ 
plex and are some of the most haunting scenes 
to have reached us from all of ancient art. 

The trilobate hall, almost certainly used as a 
dining room, is hidden from the main body of 
the villa. It can be approached only through a 
doorway at the south end of the long corridor 
(figure 216:30) and then through another small 
doorway that gives access to the oval portico 
situated before the hall itself (figure 216:31). 
The entrance is quietly oblique, at the near end 
of the portico beside the steps leading up to the 
hall. Clearly the portico was not intended as the 
formal approach to the hall, such as the main 
peristyle was intended to be for the great hall 
above the long corridor (figure 216:3). Rather, 
it was built to provide a view for the diners 
inside the trilobate hall outward into a planned 
architectural vista. This purpose was admirably 
served by the tapering lines of the oval portico 
which ended in an apsidal structure containing 
three niches for large sculptures. 

The mosaics surrounding the oval portico 
repeat the animal protomes (heads and shoul¬ 
ders) from the portico of the main peristyle. Here 
however, the protomes are set in a continuous 
pattern of leafy ovals. The mosaics of the rooms 
opening off of the portico (figure 216:32-7) are 
populated with cupids and children. On the 
south side of the portico, the two surviving pave¬ 
ments are both scenes of cupids fishing, familiar 
from the mosaics of the main wing of the villa. 
On the opposite side of the portico one room 
has a floor with a medallion of Hercules in the 
center of a design of cupids gathering the grapes. 
The neighboring room is another autumn scene 
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in which children bring home the grapes and set 
to work trampling out the vintage in front of a 
country house. 

The mosaics of the trilobate hall have a style 
of visual imagination and narrative brutality that 
we have not encountered up to now in the deco¬ 
ration of the villa. On entering the hall the wide 
pavement immediately before us is covered with 
the defeated adversaries of Hercules. It is as if 
the labors of the hero had been transformed into 
a nightmare in which each opponent suddenly 
looms up and then recedes in confusion among 
the other victims. The figures themselves are 
twisted in ways that have no precedents in clas¬ 
sical art. A bull charges in the traditional butt¬ 
ing position yet the head is not turned toward 
the viewer but is strangely hidden as it faces 
away. Desperate riders cling to their careening 
or fallen horses (figure 222). The monstrous 
Lernean water snake, now humanheaded, 
shrinks miserably in size. The giant corpse of 
the lion sprawls across the scene in death. 

The shock of the central floor is little relieved 
by the scene of the main apse above it. Here 
there are five of the giants, men with snakes for 
legs, who attempted to invade the home of the 
gods on Mt Olympus. All have been hit by di¬ 
vine arrows and writhe in agony as they die. 
Hercules joined the gods to repulse them. 


The lateral apses show us Hercules in triumph 
to the left and to the right the Thracian king 
Lycurgus, foiled in his attempt on the nymph 
Ambrosia, who, seeking the protection of the 
earth, is already being transformed into a grape 
vine. The evil king’s ax is raised but to the res¬ 
cue comes the troop of the god Bacchus 
(Dionysus), including three maenads and a faith¬ 
ful panther. The figure of Bacchus is largely 
obliterated. Below, cupids gather the grapes. 

Other scenes of transformations, drawing on 
the ever-popular Metamorphoses of Ovid, are 
shown at small scale on the thresholds of the 
three apses. The preserved sections give us 
Andromeda (or Hesione), Endymion, Daphne 
and Cyparissus. 

The mosaicists who carried out the work at 
Piazza Armerina belong to the school that also 
worked in North Africa, especially in Tunisia. 
This is made evident not only by general com¬ 
parisons of the more conventional mosaics of 
the main part of the villa with similar scenes in 
North Africa but also from small details of style 
such as the convention of indicating the folds of 
the forehead with a V shape. 

The program of the mosaics at Piazza 
Armerina, however, was by no means the trans¬ 
fer of an African scheme to Sicily. As already 
suggested, the mosaic decoration of the villa can 
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be divided into three units: first, the main peri¬ 
style and adjoining rooms including the bath, 
second, the rooms with the ‘children’s’ mosa¬ 
ics, and third, the trilobate hall and the rooms 
off its portico. The first group represents stand¬ 
ard themes of the Sicilian-North African 
mosaicists, hunts and marine compositions of 
sea divinities and cupids. Of course, there is 
variety and originality. The collection of ani¬ 
mals for the amphitheater in the long corridor 
was clearly devised for this villa, and it seems 
to reflect the pride of the owner in games he 
had given at Rome. The circus and chariot rac¬ 
ing appears as an architectural conceit in the 
baths and the vignettes of bathers and their at¬ 
tendants are happy touches invented for the 
occasion. The scene of the Rape of the Sabines 
is unusual. However, by and large the mosaics 
have a clearly functional and non-symbolic pur¬ 
pose: they suggest alternatively the adventure 
of the hunt—to be found in the vicinity of the 
villa—and the coolness of water to rest the re¬ 
turning hunter. Being inland the owner of the 
villa could not emulate his contemporaries with 
seaside villas who lay in their pools and simul¬ 
taneously watched ships on the sea and hunters 
in the forest. 6 But his guests could be refreshed 
by the suggestion of cool waters after the exer¬ 
tions of the hunt. 

The decoration of the private apartments of 
the villa, including the ‘children’s suite’, is more 
difficult to interpret. There must be hidden 
conceits in the mosaics of the children. These 
may not be the children’s apartments, but the 
decoration must have had a meaning for the 
family that we cannot understand. The trilo¬ 
bate triclinium and its court also present an 
originality of decoration and of artistic vision 
behind it which, together with the clearly pri¬ 
vate position of this suite, suggests that we have 
to do with the personality and beliefs of the 
master and mistress of the house. The decora¬ 
tion of the trilobate hall and of the rooms off 


the oval peristyle is directed to two divinities, 
Hercules and Bacchus. To pagan thought in the 
Late Empire, eager for security and a new order, 
these two divinities, harbingers of triumph and 
transformation, the Gloria Novi Saeculi (Glory 
of a New Era) and Nova Spes (New Hope) of 
contemporary coin types, were especially con¬ 
genial. And in the intellectual climate of the age 
one must seriously consider to what extent the 
mosaics, particularly in this part of the villa, 
were intended to have a moral implication as 
well. Salvatore Settis has done this, arguing that 
not only in this suite, but also throughout the 
villa victory over nature is to be seen as a moral 
victory over one’s baser self. 7 The same inter¬ 
pretation can be given to the hunts and the fish¬ 
ing scenes. It is applicable also to the circus 
scenes in which Late Antiquity equated the four 
factions with the four seasons, thus making 
possible an equation of victory in the circus with 
victory over time. In this view it would be a 
mistake to see cupids as merely playful figures; 
they are part of the Bacchic retinue (as when 
they harvest the grapes) and carry this associa¬ 
tion with them. The children’s scenes may also 
be not merely parodies in the comic sense of the 
word but serious parodies with hidden mean¬ 
ings. In essence Hercules and Bacchus project a 
vision of victory and felicity. And for Late An¬ 
tiquity theirs would be a triumph won not by 
force alone but by moral strength (virtus). 

This interpretation, in my opinion, holds true 
for the visionary mosaics of the trilobate hall. 
Just as the lord of the villa glorified the organi¬ 
zation of the games in the mosaics of the long 
corridor, here he commissioned an expression 
of the faith he shared with his age in the figure 
of Hercules as savior and preceptor, together 
with Bacchus, god of transformation and hope. 
Whether a similar outlook was intended for the 
decorated pavements elsewhere in the villa is a 
question on which opinions will differ. 
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9 The opinion of authorities on this point is not 
unanimous. H.Berve and G.Gruben (1976) Greek 
Temples, Theaters and Shrines, New York, p. 421 
remark, ‘The hitherto eccentrically withdrawn ar¬ 
chitecture of the West became receptive to the now 
mature achievement of classical architecture of the 
ancient homeland.’ But D. Mertens (1984) Der 
Tempel von Segesta und die dorische 
Tempelbaukunst des Griechischen Westens in 
Klassischer Zeit, Mainz, p. 195, suggests (in trans¬ 
lation), ‘One may observe that the Syracusan tem¬ 
ple in its weaker plasticity of its single elements 
despite their size holds to a tendency toward a 
more extensive rationalization of the groundplan 
fully in the western Greek tradition. Influence 
from the motherland can only have arrived in 
fragmentary form’. 

10 Selinus, Temples A, O and E, Acragas, Temple of 
Heracles, Hera, Concord and Aesclepius. For the 
suggestion of cult practices using upper parts of 
temples see M.Miles’ summary of communication 
to the annual meeting of the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute of America (1985) American Journal of Ar¬ 
chaeology 89:341. 
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11 The early nineteenth-century restoration on a tem¬ 
ple podium in the so-called Sanctuary of the 
Chthonian divinities contains elements of an en¬ 
tablature characterized by a cyma reversa molding 
decorated with boldly modeled leaves below the 
mutules. Fragments of similar moldings are 
known from the inland city of Morgantina, where 
they were found reused in the theater. 

12 M.Bell (1980) ‘Stylobate and roof in the 
Olympieion at Akragas’, American Journal of Ar¬ 
chaeology, 84:359-72; J.de Waele (1980) ‘Der 
Entwurf der dorischen tempel von Akragas’, 
Archdologischer Anzeiger, pp. 216-22; I.Caretto 
Castigliano and M.Savio (1983) ‘Considerazioni 
sulla metrologia e sulla genesi concettuale del 
tempio di Giunone ad Agrigento’, Bollettino 
d’arte 68:35. 

13 de Waele, op. cit. 

14 B.Barletta (1983) Ionic Influence in Archaic Sic¬ 
ily: The Monumental Art, Gothenburg, p. 134. 

15 Remains of an extramural sanctuary at Segesta 
have been excavated in Contrada Mango. There 
are remains of temples of the Doric order of both 
the fifth and sixth centuries. The material is un¬ 
published. 


4 Coinage 

1 C.Arnold-Bucchi, L.Beer-Tobey and N.M. Wag¬ 
goner (1988) ‘A Greek archaic silver hoard from 
Selinus’, American Numismatic Society Museum 
Notes 33:1-36. 

2 It has been alleged that the use of the city’s name 
in its full form, as it appears on the earliest coins 
of Naxos and Zankle (Messina) means that these 
coins cannot be earlier than the adoption of a 
similarly full form of inscription, rather than a sin¬ 
gle letter or an abbreviation, by the cities of old 
Greece. But evidently, in this case, the Sicilians 
were the leaders. 

3 See p.49. 

4 Any extensive collection of a coinage will contain 
coins sharing common dies; it is, therefore, the 
number of dies in use that is the true indication of 
the size of the coinage. The obverse die (in Roman 
and later coinages usually the side bearing a 
bust—and thus our ‘heads’) was fixed in an anvil. 
The reverse die (our ‘tails’) was held above the flan 
of metal to be struck. Reverses consequently were 
subject to greater wear than obverses, and fre¬ 
quently replaced, even more than once, during the 
life of a single obverse. Frequently one of the new 
reverses had not been totally consumed when the 
obverse was replaced, and this phenomenon gives 
rise to the cross connection between dies referred 


to as die linkage. It is often possible to reconstruct 
the sequence in which the coins comprising an in¬ 
dividual series were issued and, given any chrono¬ 
logical fixed points, to arrive at surprisingly 
precise dates for individual pieces. The chronol¬ 
ogy of early Greek series are naturally somewhat 
elastic, except where individual pieces may be con¬ 
nected with historical events. 

5 As shown by the pattern of die linkage. 

6 E.Boehringer (1929) Die Mtinzen von Syrakus, 
Berlin. 

7 11:26:3. 

8 C.Kraay (1969) Greek Coins and History, Lon¬ 
don. 

9 The victory must have been won after the expul¬ 
sion of the Samians from Messina in the early 
480s, and before Anaxilas’ death in 476 BC. 
While in control of Messina, the Samian adven¬ 
turers who had come there fleeing the debacle of 
the Ionian revolt against the Persian Empire issued 
a coinage recalling that of their homeland, a lion’s 
pelt on the obverse and the prow of a galley on 
the reverse. The coins have no legends but are 
marked with a series of letters apparently indicat¬ 
ing the year of issue. The chronological problems 
posed by these issues are difficult. For one solu¬ 
tion see R.R.Holloway (1978) Art and Coinage in 
Magna Graecia, Bellinzona, pp. 40-6. 

10 J.K.Jenkins (1971) ‘Himera: the coins of the 
Akragantine type’, La Monetazione arcaica di 
Himera fino al 472 a.C., Naples, pp. 21-36. 

11 C.Boehringer (1968) ‘Hieron’s Aetna und das 
Hieroneion’, Jahrbuch fur Numismatik und 
Geldgeschichte, 18:69-98. 

12 The emendation made on the basis of the variant 
version of the epigram of the dedication given in a 
Byzantine lexicon (the Suda). 

13 For this theory see R.R.Holloway (1964) 
‘Damarete’s Lion’, American Numismatic Society, 
Museum Notes 11:1—11.1 believe that the tale of 
a Carthaginian gift to Damarete is simply learned 
but unsubstantiated speculation oflater historians. 
Other versions of the story, repeated in Pollux, 
Onomasticon 9:85 and in Hesychios, ad verb., to 
the effect that Damarete made a collection of 
jewelry among the women of Syracuse for the war 
effort, or contributed her own jewelry, may possi¬ 
bly contain a distorted reference to the dowry. The 
reasons for the dramatic increase in coinage at 
Syracuse seen in the ‘mass coinage’ are related to 
the fiscal policies of the tyrants, see R.R.Holloway 
(in press) ‘Coinage production in sixth and fifth 
century Sicily’, in Centre National de la Recher¬ 
che Scientifique—Monnaie de Paris, Colloques, 
Rhythmes de la Production Monetaire. 

14 L.O.Tudeer (1913), ‘Die tetradrachmenpragung 
von Syrakus’, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik 30, re- 
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vised by R.R.Holloway (1977) ‘La struttura delle 
emissioni di Siracusa nel periodo dei “Signierende 
Kunstler’”, Annali dell’ istituto italiano di 
Numismatica 23:33-38. 

15 Since in some of the issues of the ‘Signing Mas¬ 
ters’ Period the female head becomes the obverse 
die, it is not possible to identify the two types as 
the obverse or reverse die. 

16 D.White (1986) ‘The Morris Coin’, Expedition 
28:13-21. 

17 E.Gabrici (1927) La monetazione del bronzo nella 
Sicilia antica, Palermo. 

18 Economicusl. 

19 A few ‘pegasi’ were subsequently minted in Sicily, 
by Syracuse, Leontini and Eryx. 

20 The coinage of Motya, largely of didrachms, was 
brought to an end in 397 BC. 

21 For the red-figure pottery of Sicily see A.D. 
Trendall (1989) Red-Figure Vases of South Italy 
and Sicily, New York. 


5 Later Greek, Punic and Roman Sicily 

1 F.E.Winter (1979) The Chronology of the 
Euryalos Fortress at Syracuse’, American Journal 
of Archaeology 67:363-87; cf. A.W.Lawrence 
(1979) Greek Aims in Fortification, pp. 290-9. 

2 V.Tusa (1986) La Fortification dans I’histoire du 
monde grec, Paris, pp. 111-20. 

3 Personal observations of the author while a 
member of the Morgantina Excavation staff be¬ 
tween 1958 and 1962, House of the Arched Cis¬ 
tern. The lead piping of this building, including 
the joints and preserved lengths of pipe running 
up to the second story, was subsequently robbed 
from the site. 

4 The following comparison of Vitruvius’ ‘Greek’ 
house and the dwellings at Morgantina is based 
on the memorial lecture delivered by the late Prof. 
Richard Stillwell, co-director of the Morgantina 
Excavations, in honor of his Princeton classmate 
Prof. Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr, at Brown 
University in 1966. The lecture was unfortunately 
never published. 

5 Attempts to discover the basis for Vitruvius’ 
Greek house in present-day Greece and Turkey 
have been made but are far from convincing, see 
for example K.Reber (1988) ‘Aedificia 
Graecorum, zu Vitruvius Beschreibung des 
griechischen Hauses’, Archaologischer Anzeiger, 
pp. 645-66 and F.Pesando (1988) La Casa dei 
Greci, Milan, which, however, takes up the evi¬ 
dence from Morgantina. 

6 L.Bernabo Brea (1967) ‘Studi sul teatro greco di 
Siracusa \ Palladio 16:97-152. 


C.Anti and L.Polacco (1981) II Teatro Antico di 
Siracusa, Rimini. 

C.Courtois (1989) Le Batiment de scene des 
theatres d’ltalie de Sidle, Louvain, p. 26-30. 
F.Coarelli and M.Torelli (1989) Sicilia (Guide 
archeologiche Laterza), Bari, p. 65. 

H.Frost et al.( 1976) ‘Lilybaeum. The Punic ship’, 
Notizie degli Scavi, ser. 8, supp. to vol. 30. 

Several other house sanctuaries have been discovered 
throughout the city. In the North and South Demeter 
Sanctuaries in particular, excavation recovered an 
abundance of votive offerings, large terracotta busts 
of the goddesses, terracotta figurines, pottery, coins, 
and jewelry including a silver diadem. The fury of the 
destruction which was visited on these shrines dur¬ 
ing the Second Punic War suggests that in some way 
they may have been connected with political associa¬ 
tions, D.H. White (1964) ‘Demeter’s Sicilian cult as a 
political instrument’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Studies 5:261-79. 

M.Bell (1981) The Terracottas, Morgantina Stud¬ 
ies, vol. 1, Princeton, NJ. 


The villa at Piazza Armerina 

W.L.MacDonald (1983) The Architecture of the 
Roman Empire, vol. 2, New Haven, Conn., pp. 
277-9. 

As has been pointed out by R.J.A.Wilson (1983) 
Piazza Armerina, Austin, Tex. 

The representation of the Circus Maximus in 
Rome on the mosaic of the bath was interpreted 
by A.Ragona (1966) L’obelisco di Constanzo II e 
la datazione dei mosaici di Piazza Armerina, 
Caltagirone, to support a date for the mosaic af¬ 
ter AD 357 when Constantius II erected an obelisk 
in the Circus Maximus and had a flame-like finial 
such as is represented on the obelisk as shown on 
the Piazza Armerina mosaic attached to it. It is not 
certain, however, that this must be the obelisk of 
Constantius II because Augustus himself had 
erected an obelisk in the Circus which remained 
there, although eventually fallen and broken, un¬ 
til it was recovered and moved to the Piazza del 
Popolo in 1589. Rather than assuming that the 
Augustan obelisk was somehow moved Out of the 
way, it would now seem better to identify the Pi¬ 
azza Armerina representation with the obelisk of 
Augustus, also sporting, evidently, a metal cap. See 
also now J.Humphrey (1986) Roman Circuses, 
Berkeley, Calif, pp. 223-33. 

See G.Voza, ‘Le ville romane del Tellaro e di Patti 
in Sicilia e il problema dei rapporti con l’Africa’, 
150-Jahr-Feier Deutsches Archdologisches 
Institut Rom (Mitteilungen des Deutschen 
Archaologischen Instituts, Romische Abteilung, 
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Erganzungsheft 25,1982), pp. 202-9. There are 5 
some other notable examples of Roman villas in 
Sicily. The villa at Castroreale Terme dates to the 
first century AD, as does the villa at Dussueli 
(Realmonte) with important mosaics (one a ma¬ 
rine scene with Poseidon). The Roman house of 
the High Imperial Age discovered at Villa 
Bonanno in Palermo contained the important mo¬ 
saics, Orpheus, the Seasons, now in the Palermo 
museum. There is significant mosaic decoration in 
houses at Acragas, especially the House of the Ga- 6 
zelle and the House of the Abstract Master. At 
Marsala (Lilybaeum) there are remains of houses 
of the third century AD. Finally, a villa with a his- 7 
tory extending far into Late Antique times is un¬ 
der excavation at Favara. 


This question was debated at the Congress organ¬ 
ized by the Scuola di Perfezionamento in 
Archeologia Classica of the University of Catania 
at Piazza Armerina in 1983 and published as La 
Villa Romana del Casale di Piazza Armerina 
(Cronache di Archeologia, vol. 23, 1984). A. 
Carandini has made a case for Proculus 
Populonius in A Carandini, A.Ricci and M.de Vos 
(1982) Filosofiana, The Villa of Piazza Armerina, 
Palermo. 

Gerontius, Vita Sanctae Melaniae, 18, ‘Cum igitur 
lavaret in natatoria, videbat et naves transeuntes 
et venationes in silva’. 

S.Settis (1975) ‘Per 1’interpretazione di Piazza 
Armerina’, Melanges de Vecole frangaise de Rome. 
Antiquite 87:921-94. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (1980-9) 


Since the 1960s English readers have turned to two 
admirable works for knowledge of Sicilian archae¬ 
ology, T.J.Dunbabin’s (1948, repr. 1964) The West¬ 
ern Greeks, The History of Sicily and South Italy 
from the Foundation of the Greek Colonies to 480 
B.C, Oxford, and L.Bernabo Brea’s (1957) Sicily 
before the Greeks, London. Both, however, have 
aged. More recent books in English concerned with 
Greek Sicily have brought the treatment of The 
Western Greeks up to date only in part. Among 
these one may mention A.G.Woodhead (1962), The 
Greeks in the West, London; M.I.Finley (1968), A 
History of Ancient Sicily to the Arab Conquest, 
London; E.Sjoqvist (1973), Sicily and the Greeks, 
The Jerome Lectures, Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
J.Boardman (1980), The Greeks Overseas, 2nd 
edn, London. For prehistory Bernabo Brea’s treat¬ 
ment has found no successor outside Italy, although 
Sicilian prehistory and Greek colonization were 
placed in a wider context by R.R.Holloway (1981), 
Italy and the Aegean: 3000-700 BC, Archaeologia 
Transatlantica, vol. 1, Providence, RI, and Louvain. 
A collection of photographs by Max Hirmer with 
commentary was published by E.Langlotz (1965), 
Ancient Greek Sculpture of South Italy and Sicily, 
New York, while a thorough collection of sculp¬ 
ture in stone and bronze from the same region was 
published by R.R.Holloway (1975), Influences and 
Styles in the Late Archaic and Early Classical Greek 
Sculpture of Sicily and Magna Graecia, Louvain. 

The bibliography in Italian is understandably richer. 
B. Pace’s (1935) Arte e Civilta nella Sicilia Antica, 
Milan, (4 vols, 2nd edn of vol. 1, Milan, 1949, is 
still basic. More recent is the work by a team of 
authors under the editorship of E.Gabba and 
G.Vallet (1980), La Sicilia Antica, Palermo, 2 vols 
in 5 parts. A similar, and magnificently illustrated, 
volume, edited by G. Pugliesi Carratelli (1985) 
Sikanie, storia e civilta della Sicilia greca, Milan, 
has been sponsored by the Credito Italiano; a com¬ 
panion volume dealing with the indigenous people 


of Sicily and Italy has been announced. A detailed 
summary ofSicilian prehistory is given by S.Tusa 
(1983), La Sicilia nella preistoria, Palermo. 

An important bibliographical tool is now being pro¬ 
duced under the editorship of G.Nenci and G.Vallet 
(1977 ff.), Bibliografia Topografica della 
Colonizzazione Greca in Italia e nelle Isole 
Tirreniche, Pisa and Rome. Vol. 5 (1987) carries the 
bibliography of individual sites through ‘Crotone’. 
A noteworthy addition to general bibliographies is 
G.A.M.Arena (1985) Bibliografia Generate delle 
Isole Eolie, Biblioteca dell’ Archivio Storico 
Messinese, vol. 3. There are two older works with 
excellent topographical coverage. The first is 
Enciclopedia dell’Arte Antica (1958-73) in seven 
volumes with supplement and atlas, Rome. A fur¬ 
ther supplement is in preparation. The second is 
R.Stillwell (ed.) (1976) ThePrincetonEncyclopedia 
of Classical Sites, Princeton, NJ. A detailed bibliog¬ 
raphy for the preceding years was published by P.G. 
Guzzo and R. Paris in (1983) Bollettino d’arte pp. 
99-135 and as a supplement to the same periodical 
(1985) pp. 5-59. Otherwise the basic bibliographic 
source is the annual Archaologische Bibliographie 
of the German Archaeological Institute. 

Reports of current work are to be found in Sicilia 
Archeologica, Trapani, in Kokalos, Palermo, espe¬ 
cially in the volumes of Kokalos devoted to the suc¬ 
cessive congresses of Sicilian archaeology, the 
Proceedings of the Fifth Congress in (1980-1) vols 
26-7 and of the Sixth Congress in (1984-5) vols 
30-1. Reports published at intervals and in each 
case covering several years’ work are found in Ar¬ 
chaeological Reports (Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies) and Archaologischer Anzeiger 
(German Archaeological Institute). 

There are two excellent and recent archaeological 
guidebooks for Sicily. The guide of F.Coarelli and 
M.Torelli (1984), Sicilia, Guide archeologiche 
Laterza, covers the entire island. The guide by V. 
Tusa and E.De Miro (1983), Sicilia occidental. 
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Itinerari archeologici, Newton Compton, covers 
central Sicily as well as the west. Both have exten¬ 
sive bibliographies. 

The titles grouped in the following bibliography include 
only works published after 1980. Some of the great¬ 
est names ofSicilian archaeology are therefore ab¬ 
sent. First and foremost among them is Paolo Orsi, 
who shaped almost every branch of Sicilian archae¬ 
ology during his long working life on the island be¬ 
tween 1888 and 1936. The monographs and papers 
of Orsi and the other distinguished figures of his 
generation and of its successor, to whom the nota¬ 
ble advances of the immediate postwar period are 
due, are readily at hand for those who pursue the 
sources cited above. Our bibliography is also selec¬ 
tive. Studies of individual objects or classes of ob¬ 
jects have generally not been included, except in the 
case of coins. No attempt has been made to gather 
the bibliography of Sicilian epigraphy or history. 

Prehistory 

Amore, G. (1981) ‘Nuove acquisizioni sul neolitico nel 
territorio di Caltagirone’, Kokalos 25:3-24. 

Amoroso, D. (1981) ‘Insediamenti castellucciani nel 
territorio di Caltagirone: indagine topografica’, 
Kokalos 25:25-53. 

— (1983) ‘Un corredo tombale e la fase di Thapsos 
nel territorio calatino’, Archivio Storico per la 
Sicilia Orientale 79:259-77. 

Barfield, L.H. (1984) ‘The Bell Beaker Culture in Italy’, 
in L’Age du cuivre europeen, Paris, pp. 129-34. 

Bernabo Brea, L. (1980) ‘Sardiniens Beziehungen zu 
Malta Sizilien und zu den Aeolischen Inseln’, in 
Kunst und Kultur Sardiniens vom Neolithicum bis 
zum Ende der Nuragenzeit, Karlsruhe, pp. 192-200. 

— (1985) Gli Eoli e Vinizio dell’eta del bronzo nelle 
isole Eolie e nell’Italia meridionale. Archeologia e 
leggende, Naples. 

— (1987) ‘L’eta del rame nell’Italia insulare, Sicilia, e 
le isole Eolie’, in D.Cocchi (ed.), L’eta del rame in 
Europa, Rassegna di Archeologia, Viareggio, vol. 
7, pp. 469-508. 

Bernabo Brea, L. and Cavalier, M. (1980) Meligunis 
Lipdra, 4. L’acropoli di Lipari nella preistoria, 
Palermo. 

Bietti Sestieri, A.M. (1980-1) ‘La Sicilia e le isole eolie 
e i loro rapporti con le regioni tirreniche dell’Italia 
continentale dal neolitico alia colonizzazione greca’, 
Kokalos 26-7:8-66. 

— (1988) ‘The “Mycenean Connection” and its im¬ 
pact on the central Mediterranean societies’, 
Dialoghi di Archeologia 3, 6:23-51. 

Bloedow, E.F. (1987) ‘Aspects of ancient trade in the 
Mediterranean: Obsidian’, Studi Micenei ed Egeo- 
Anatolici 26:187-98. 


Borgognini Tarli, S. and Repetto, E. (1985) ‘Diet, den¬ 
tal features and oral pathology in the Mesolithic 
samples from Uzzo and Molara caves (Sicily)’, Pa¬ 
pers in Italian Archaeology, Oxford, 4, 2:87-100. 

Castellana, G. (1984) ‘Tre indagini sulla cultura 
indigena in Sicilia’, in Studi di antichita in onore di 
G.Maetzke, Rome, pp. 211-27. 

— (1984-5) ‘Ricerche nel territorio di Palma di 
Montechiaro e nel territorio di Favara’, Kokalos 
30-1:521-7. 

— (1985-6) ‘II villaggio neolitico di Piano Vento presso 
di Palma di Montechiaro’, in Quaderni dell’Istituto 
di archeologia della Facolta di lettere e filosofia dell 
Universitd di Messina, vol. 1, pp. 19-29. 

— (1986) ‘II villaggio neolitico di Piano Vento nel 
territorio di Palma di Montechiaro. Rapporto 
preliminare’, in Atti della seconda giornata di studi 
sull’archeologia Licatese e della zona della bassa valle 
delPHimera, 19 gennaio 1985, Licata, pp. 9-67. 

— (1987) ‘Capanne della cultura di San Cono-Piano 
Notaro-Grotta Zubbia di Palma di Montechiaro’, in 
D.Cocchi (ed.), L’eta del rame in Europa, Rassegna 
di Archeologia, Viareggio, vol. 7, pp. 546-7. 

— (1987) ‘II villaggio neolitico di Piano Vento nel 
territorio di Palma di Montechiaro (Agrigento)’, in 
Atti della XXVI riunione scientifica dell’Istituto 
italiano di preistoria e protostoria, Firenze, 7-10 
Novembre 1985, Florence, pp. 793-800. 

— (1987) ‘L’insediamento eneolitico di Piano Vento 
presso Palma di Montechiaro e l’annessa 
necropoli’, in D.Cocchi (ed.), L’etd del rame in 
Europa, Rassegna di Archeologia, Viareggio, vol. 
7, pp. 544-5. 

— (1987) ‘Ricerche nella piana di Gaffe nel territorio 
di Licata’, La preistoria in Sicilia 1:123-52. Cava¬ 
lier, M. (1981) ‘Villaggio preistorico di S.Vincenzo’, 
Sicilia archeologica, Trapani, 15:46-7. 

— (1984) ‘Materiali Micenei vecchi e nuovi 
dall’acropoli di Lipari’, Studi Micenei ed egeo- 
anatolici 25:143-54. 

— (1985-6) ‘Nuovi rinvenimenti sul castello di 
Lipari’, Rivista di Scienze Preistoriche 40:225-54. 

Cavalier, M. and Vagnetti, L. (1983) ‘Frammenti di 
ceramica “matt-painted” policroma da Filicudi 
(Isole Eolie)’, Melanges de I’ecole frangaise de Rome 
95:335-44. 

— (1984) ‘Materiali micenei vecchi e nuovi dalP 
acropoli di Lipari’, Studi Micenei ed egeo-anatolici 
25: 143-54. 

— (1986) ‘Arcipelago eoliano’, in Traffici Micenei nel 
Mediterraneo, Taranto, pp. 141-6. 

Ciabatti, E. (1985) ‘Note conclusive concernenti lo 
scavo di un relitto dell’eta del bronzo nella Baia di 
Lipari’, in Arqueologia submarina, pp. 303-11. 

Cultraro, M. (1987) ‘Distribuzione dell’ eneolitico 
nella fascia etnea meridionale e sue margini della 
Piana di Catania’, in D.Cocchi (ed.), L’etd del rame 
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in Enropa, Rassegna di Archeologia, Viareggio, vol. 
7, pp. 550-1. 

D’Agata, A.L. (1986) ‘Considerazioni su alcune spade 
siciliane della media e tarda eta del Bronzo’, in Traffici 
Micenei nel Mediterraneo, Taranto, pp. 105-10. 

— (1987) ‘Un tipo vascolare della cultura di Thapsos: 

11 bacino con ansa a piastra bifida’, Studi Micenei 
ed egeo-anatolici 26:187-98. 

Di Stefano, G. (1983) Cava Ispica, Recenti scavi e 
scoperte, Modica. 

— (1984) Piccolo, guida delle stazioni preistoriche 
degli Iblei, Ragusa. 

Egg, M. (1983) ‘Ein eisenzeitliche Weihefund aus 
Sizilien’, in ]ahrbuch des Romisch-Germanische 
Zentralmuseums (Mainz), vol. 30, pp. 195-205. 

Frasca, M. (1983) ‘Una nuova capanna sicula a 
Siracusa, in Ortigia. Tipologie dei materiali’, 
Melanges d’archeologie et d’histoire de I’ecole 
franfaise de Rome. Antiquite 95:565-98. 

Giardino, C. (1986) ‘Sicilia e Sardegna fra la tarda eta 
del Bronzo e la prima eta del Ferro. Aspetti e 
contatti nel Mediterraneo Centro-Occidentale nell’ 
ambito della metallurgia’, in Atti del 2° Convegno 
di studi ‘Un millennia di relazioni fra la Sardegna e 
i Paesi del Mediterraneo’, Cagliari, pp. 419-29. 

Gnesotto, F. (1982) Tl sito preistorico di Casalicchio- 
Agnone in territorio di Licata (Agrigento)’, in Studi 
in onore di F.Rittatore Von Wilier, 1. Preistoria e 
protostoria, Florence, pp. 195-220. 

Guzzardi, F. (1980) ‘Un ipogeo preistorico a Calaforno 
e il suo contesto topografico’, Sicilia archeologica 
13:67-94. 

Holloway, R.R. (1983) ‘Primi saggi di scavi a ‘Fa Muculufa 
(Butera)’, Sicilia archeologica 16, 52-3:33^-4. 

— (1984) ‘Synoicism in Bronze Age Sicily’, Papers in 
Italian Archaeology, Oxford, 4, 3:389-98. 

— (1984-5) ‘Scavi archeologici del periodo 
castellucciano a “La Muculufa” (Butera)’, Kokalos 
30-1:483-8. 

— (1986) ‘Scavi archeologici alia Muculufa e premesse 
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Addaura Cave, Monte Pellegrino 4-5, 9 
Adrano 5, 86, 93 
Adrano Boy 109 
Adranone, Monte 143, 156 
Adriatic area 11 

Aegean 12,17, 22, 23, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35, 37, 41, 
42, 46, 78, 95, 113; Aegean Turkey 37 
Aegina, Aigina 98,112; coinage 12; Temple of 
Athene-Aphaia 74, 101,112 
Aeolian Islands (Lipari Islands) 11, 28, 29, 32, 36, 40, 
41, 42, 87 
aes rude 59, 94 
aes signatum 59 
Aeschylus 98, 104, 134 
Aetna 98, coinage 127,128,129-30 
Aetna Master 129-30 
Aetna, Mount 5, 8, 21, 24, 45, 86, 87, 112 
Aetos 666 cup 47 

Africa 2, 3, 138, 169,173,174,177, 178 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus 134 
Agathocles 45, 73, 115, 138, 139,140,144 
agger 142 


Agirium, Agyrium 45, 166 
agora 52, 53 

Agrigento (Acragas) 32, 40, 43 

alabaster 18 

Alban Mountain 26 

Alcaeus 65 

Alcibiades 100 

Alexander Mosaic 115 

Alexander the Great 111, 135, 138, 151, 156 

Alicudi 28 

Alkmeonidae 73 

Alps 40, 157 

altar 117,162 

Amazon 93,104,105 

amber 31, 41; Baltic 31 

Ambrosia 117 

amphitheater 161 

Amyclae, shrine of Apollo 73 

amygdaloid hand ax 1 

anaktoron 37-8, 92, 93 

Anatolia 18, 27, 31, 41 

Anaxilas 97,127 

Andromeda 177 

Angell, Samuel 70 

angle contraction 114-15 

antefix 79-80, 93; feline 93; female 80; negro 80 

Antenor 111 

Anthesteria 66 

Anti, Carlo 154 

Antiochus 41, 46, 165 

Antiphemus 63, 112 

Apennine period-culture 36, 40 

Aphrodite 66, 81, 85, 120, 156, 161 

Apollo 76-7,101,107,129,130,133, 165,167 

Apollo from the Peiraeus 102 

Apulia 10 

Aramaic 48 

Archias 48, 49, 50, 55 

Archias son of Eucleides 152 

Archilochus 49 

architecture, domestic, 9, 23, 24, 28, 32, 33, 36, 41, 
50-3, 55, 89, 91, 94, 147-51; native sacred 94 
Arci, Monte 11 
Arethusa 54, 132 
Argolid 30 
Ariadne 163 
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Arion 175 
Aristonnous 112 
Aristophanes 163 

Artemis, Diana 77, 104, 105, 132, 133, 162,173; 

Artemis of Ephesus 26 
arulae 94 
Asculum 139 
Asia 2,173,174 

Asia Minor 26, 29, 46, 48, 93, 121, 128,154,161 
Assoros 165, 166 
Assyria 18 

Astarte-Aphrodite 138 
Atargatis 161 
Athenaeus 115,164 

Athene 75-7, 85, 89, 104, 105,107,133, 137, 139, 
140; Lindia 85; Parthenos 131, 135 
Athens, Athenian 38, 45, 49, 59, 65, 73, 98, 100, 
116, 117,129,131, 132, 133,141; agora 159; 
coinage 124,125, 128, 135; Parthenon 61, 74, 
104,107,115,116,132 
athla 133 

Attica, Attic 49, 99, 100, 103,104,126,151; pottery 
57, 63, 65, 66, 85, 89,140 
Attis 162 

Augusta, Bay 49, 50 
Augustus 140 
Ausoni 41, 42, 87 

Ausonian period-culture 39, 93, 94; Ausonian II 41 
Australia 18 
Australopithecus 1 
ax 1,12, 38 

Baal Hammon 155 
Bacchus 177-8 
Bacchylides 97, 99 
Balkans 10 

Band and Flame ware 11,12 

banking 59 

barley 7 

barracks 93 

bath 160-1, 162 

Bathykles of Magnesia 73 

Belice River, Valley 36,143 

Bell Beakers 26; beaker complex 30 

Bentley, Richard 128 

Berlin Painter 129 

Bernabo Brea, Luigi 28, 29, 30, 38, 41, 153 

Bernardo, Monte 119 

Bianchini, Gerlando 1, 2 

Bietti Sestieri, Anna Maria 40 

Bikini Girls 170 

Bion 102 

birds, 6 

Bitalemi 58, 60, 61, 62, 86 
Black Sea 46,122 
Boehrmger, Christoph 128 
Boehringer, Erich 126, 127,132 


Boeotia 45 

bone plaques 26-7, 30, 31 
Boston 34, 169 
Branco Grande 23 
British Isles 12,17, 30 
Brittany 12, 13 
Broglio di Trebisacce 32 

Bronze Age 20^12, 48, 49, 50, 87, 91, 92, 94,155 

Bubbonia, Monte 93, 142, 127 

Busone 9,10 

Butera 60, 91, 93,140 

Calabria 10, 13, 37, 112, 122 
Calascibetta 20 
Caldare 32, 35 

Caltagirone 38, 39, 89, 91, 93 
Calypso 46 

Camarina 45, 46, 49, 64, 78, 79, 84, 89, 91, 97, 100, 
112, 122, 140,141, 143, 147,166; coinage, 130, 
133 

Camicus 95 

Campania, Campanian 10,11, 41, 43,48; pottery 151 
Canada 12 
Cannita 155 
Cape Gelidonya 36 

Capo Graziano period-culture 28, 29, 30, 31, 32 

Capo Graziano ware 28, 29, 30 

Capo Soprano 144-5 

Capodarso, Monte 94 

Capodicasa 147 

Carthage, Carthaginian 43, 45, 46, 56, 61, 62, 72, 78, 
84, 97, 98, 112, 121,123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
130,133,134,136,137,138,139,140,143,144, 
145,148,155,156,165 
Casalicchio 63 
Casasia, Monte 90 

Casmenae (Monte Casale) 45, 81, 84, 89, 97 
Cassibile 38, 39; period-culture 39, 40, 87, 94; ware 
40, 88 
Cassius 171 
Castellamare, Gulf 5 
Castellaro (Lipari) 11 
Castellazzo di Palma, Monte 38 
Castelluccio 20, 21, 22; Castelluccian period-culture 
20^1, 26, 29, 30, 34,40; ware 20, 21, 26,27, 30 
Castelvetrano 103 
Castle Euryalos 145-7 
Catalfano, Monte 156 

Catane (Catania), Catanian 43, 45, 46, 48, 58, 66, 86, 
87, 92, 97, 98,122,124,127,129,130,154,161, 
162, 166, 167; coinage 132 
Catania plain 39, 41, 45, 48, 86, 91, 93,167 
Catholics 49 
cattle 9,16, 23 
Cava d’Ispica 22 
Cava Lazzaro 22 
Centuripae 163,166 
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Cercopes 75 
Ceres (Demeter) 165 
Cetaceans 6, 7 

Chalcis, Chalcidian 45, 48, 49, 92, 122,123,124 

Charondas 92, 112 

chevron cup 47 

Chiusazza cave 19; ware 19 

chopping tools 1 

Cicero 115,164-6 

Cilicia 37 

Circe 46 

Circus Maximus 170, 171 
Cittadella, Monte (Morgantina) 93 
city planning 52-5 
colonization 45-55 

Committee of the Free Society of Traders of London 
49 

Conca d’Oro 7; period-culture 26, 29 
Constantine the Great 167,169 
Contrada Diana (Lipari) 28 
Contrada Pergola (Salaparuta) 29 
copper 23, 31 

Corinth, Corinthian 45, 46, 49, 50, 55, 64, 67, 78, 
87,123; coinage 121,122, 136, 138; pottery 55, 
57, 63, 71, 87, 88, 91 
Cornelius Nepos 45 
Cotone 83 

Cozzo del Pantano 33 

cremation 40, 41, 64-6, 91 

Crete, Cretan 31, 37, 45, 63, 95,107 

Croesus 72 

Cronus 104 

Cumae 46, 47, 48 

Cupid 176 

Cyane134 

Cyclops 46,175 

Cyparissus 177 

Cyprus, Cypriote 31, 34, 35, 37, 46, 48, 95, 155; 

mirrors 39; pottery 35; shipping 36 
Cypselus, chest 78, 83 
Cyrene 51 

Cyzicene dining rooms 150 
Czechoslovakia 7, 31 

Daedalic style 85 
Daedalos 41, 95,107 
dagger 38 

Damarete 97,126-9 

Damareteion 126-9 

Damareteion Master 126,128 

Danube 12, 40 

Daphne 177 

Dark Ages 48 

Dascon 112 

de Luynes, H.Duc 126 

De Miro, Ernesto 66, 102 

deer 2, 6,7 


Deinomenids 92, 97, 98, 99,100, 102, 121, 125,128, 
129, 138 

Delaware River 49 

Delphi 43, 73, 98,100,101,102, 128; Temple of 
Apollo 73 

Delphi Charioteer 98,101,102,103 
Demeter 55, 56, 58, 59, 63, 68, 85,159,162,163 
Demeter Malophorus, Selinus 57, 61-3, 66, 76-7, 

156 

Dessueri, Monte 38, 39 
Desusino, Monte 142 
Diana 173 

Diana or Bellavista ware 10,18, 21, 22 
Dido 138 
Didyma 72 
Dikaio 59 

dining hall, public 53 
Diocletian 169, 170 

Diodorus Siculus 41, 45, 46, 112, 117, 118, 126, 147 
Dion 454 

Dionysius 1 112, 128, 133, 134,135, 136, 137,138, 
140,141,142,145-7,156; II138,140 
Dionysus, Bacchus 65, 66, 79, 91, 123, 129, 152, 

163, 177-8 
Dioscuri 162 
dog 9 

Donnafugata 22 

Doric order 56, 67-74, 89,112-20,148,160 
Drasi, Monte dei 24 
Ducetius 86-7, 89, 91, 93,156 

Early Bronze Age 5, 20-30, 32, 40 

Early Helladic ware 29 

Earth 159 

Easter Island 17 

Ebla 18 

ecclesiasterion, 159 

Egypt, Egyptian 22, 31, 41, 42, 57, 122, 128, 155, 
161, 170 
eidolon 99 
elephant 2 
Eleusis 61 

Elorus 55, 154; monumental tomb 65 

Elymians, Elymian 43, 86, 119, 148, 156 

Emmenids 97, 98, 99, 100, 128 

Empedocles 104 

enchytrismos 90, 91 

Endymion 177 

England 18, 31 

Enkomi 34 

Enna 40, 55, 86, 166; Temple of Ceres and 
Persephone 165 
Entimus 112 
Enyo 49 
Ephesus 72 
Epigravettian 2 

Epipolai, Epipolae 145-6,162 
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Epirus 136, 138, 139 
epistates 73 
Equus Hydruntinus 2 
Eretria 48 

Eros (Cupid) 66, 163,165,175, 176 
Eros 132 

Eryx 120,137,138, 156; Temple of Aphrodite 120, 
156 

Etruria, Etruscan 42, 47, 48, 64, 78, 88, 93, 124 
Euainetos 130-5 

Euboea, Euboean 45, 46, 48, 49, 55; ware 88; see also 
Licodia Eubea 
Eukleides 131-2 
Eumenes 130-1 
Euripides 132 
Europa 77 

Europe 2, 5, 7, 12, 13,17, 40 

Euth... 132 

Euthydikos Kore 100 

Euthymides 93 

Evil Eye 8,13,21,22,74, 80 

Exainetos 135 

faience 37, 41, 57 

farm 147-8 

fat folk 53 

Feudo Nobile 60 

fibula 38, 39,40,87,88,91 

figulina ware 11,12 

Filicudi 28 

Finocchito, Monte 88, 89, 91 

flint, flint industry 1, 2, 7, 10, 12,16, 18, 20 

Florence 18 

Fontana Nuova (Marina di Ragusa) 1, 2 
fortification 23, 36, 54 
fox 2 

France 1,17, 22, 26, 30 
Franchthi Cave 6 
Franco-Cantabrian art 2-3 
Frattesina 37 
Frederick II 63 
frigidarium 171 
Fusco cemetery 51, 64, 93 

Gabrici, Ettore 62,136 
Gaffe (Licata) 36 
Gamoroi 97 
Ganymede 149 

Gela, Geloan 24, 45, 46, 55, 56, 60, 62, 63, 64, 70, 
75, 79, 80, 85, 87, 90, 91, 93, 97,101,112, 122, 
124, 133, 140, 141,144, 145, 147, 148, 149, 165, 
166; Capo Soprano 144-5; coinage 125, 128; 
Geloan plain 39, 93; railroad station 59, 60; river 
55; S. Maria dell’Alemanna, 60; temple of Athene 
56; treasury at Olympia 69 
Gelon 45, 46, 50, 55, 72, 74, 97,101, 102, 112, 120, 
122,125,126,128,135 


generational chronology 46 
Geometric Age 52 
Geometric ware, Greek 47, 54 
Ggantija temple, Gozo 13,14 
Ggantija phase 16 
Gibil Gabib 94 
Gla 38 

Glaucus of Carystus 100, 101, 102 

goat 7, 9,16,23 

God’s Eyes 27 

gorgon 74-5, 80-1 

Gozo 13,17 

Grammichele, Terravecchia 39, 83, 89, 92—4, 99 
granary 159 
Great Green 42 
Great Mother of the Gods 162 
Greece 6,10, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 41, 45, 49, 75, 80, 
150,162,165 

Greeks, Greek 23, 38, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 60, 63, 64, 70, 78, 81, 84, 

86- 96, 98,101,102,107, 111, 112,121,122, 
124,127,130,136,137,139,140,151,156,158; 
inscriptions 73, 76-7, 90, 92, 152, 156; island 
ware 63, 88; merchants 36, 48; theater, 154; ware 
47, 54, 63, 64, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 94,155 
Grotta del Fico 9 
Grotta di Porto Badisco 27 
Grotta Felci ware 11 
Grotte des Enfants (Mentone) 12 
Guarducci, Margherita 73 
Gulf of Argos 30 

Hades 55, 65, 86,159,163 

Hagar Qim 13, 14, 16, 22 

Hal Saflieni 16,17, 189 

Hannibal 107, 139, 141, 142, 145,157 

Harris, William 70 

Hekate 61, 77 

hekatompedon 118 

Hellanicus 41 

Hellenistic 65, 66, 101,135, 138, 139, 148,151, 157, 
159,160,161,162,163 
Hephaisteion, Athens 117 

Hera 76-7,104,105,107; sancturary at the mouth of 
the Sele 78 
Heraclea 139 

Heraclea Minoa 1, 143, 148, 151 

Heracles, Hercules 75-7, 93, 104, 105, 107,167, 

170, 176-8 
Herbita 166 
Herculaneum 148 
Hermes 159, 162,165, 176 
Hermocrates 147 
Herodotus 45, 55 
Heroes of Riace 109-12 
Hesiod 48 
Hesione 177 
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Hesius, C. 165 

Hieron 45, 86, 97, 98,101, 102, 125,127,129, 135; 

II 139,152,154, 157,159,162,163 
Hieronymus 139,157 

Himera 43, 45, 46, 55, 78, 84, 85, 97, 98, 112, 141, 
148; coinage 122, 123,124, 127, 165, 166; 
southern Himera see also ; Temple B 77, temple of 
480 BC 112-14,116,117,118,120; valley 94 
Hippocrates 97,125, 126, 128 
Hippodamus of Miletus 84 
hippopotamus 2 
Hittite Empire 41 
hoard, metal 40, 41 
Homer 10, 46, 48 
Homo Erectus 1 

Hot-house of Saint Calogero (Monte Kronio, Sciacca) 
9,10, 13 

House of the Faun 115 
House of the Official 150 
Hyblon 38, 50 
hyena 2 

Iato, Monte 148, 151, 152-3, 160 

Icarus 95 

Ichnusa 42 

Iliad 46, 48 

India 174 

Indian Ocean 12 

Inessa 86 

inhumation 9, 64-6, 91, 92 

Ionia, Ionian, 68, 72, 98, 136; bronze statuettes, 85; 

pottery 57, 58, 63, 82, 85,103 
Ionian Sea 132 

Ionic order, temple, 67, 70, 72, 89, 105, 112, 116, 
119, 148 
Iran 27 

Iron Age 93, 94 
iron 91 
Ischia 46, 48 
Isis 161 

Isles of the Blessed 65 
Isthmus of Corinth 45 

Italy, Italian 8,10, 11, 12, 26, 27, 30, 31, 37, 39, 40, 
41, 43,45,46, 64, 74, 85, 93, 95,121,122,130, 
139,140,151,173 

jadeite 12 

Jupiter Latiarius 26 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus 165 

Kallichoros Well 61 
Kanesh 18 
Kas 36 
Kirnon 130-3 

Kleomenes the son of Knidieides 73 
Kleophrades Painter 129 
Knossos 31 


Kokalos 95 

Kore (Persephone) 139 

kouros 65, 83, 85, 92, 98, 99, 102,103 

Kraay, Colin 127 

Kronio, Monte (Sciacca) 9; ware 9 

kula 12 

kyllirioi 89, 97 

L’Orange, Hans Peter 170 
La Montagna (Caltagirone) 39 
La Montagnola del Capo Graziano (Filicudi) 28 
La Muculufa 20, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28 
Lagonello Head 81 
Lamis 49-50, 53 

Lampedusa, Giuseppe Tommasi, Principe di, 167 
lares 24 
Lascaux 2 

Late Helladic ware 29, 37, 39, 41 
Latin 86; League 26 
Laugerie-Basse (Dordogne) 12 
Laurium 124 
Lebanon 155 

Leontini 41, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 55, 64, 87, 92, 94, 97, 
99, 122, 129, 143; coinage 128,130 
Lerna 23, 27 
Lernean water snake 177 
Leroi-Gourhan, Andre 3 
Lesbian masonry 51 
Leto 77 

Levant 31, 35, 41; Levantine merchant 36 
Levanzo: Cala dei genovesi 2-6 
Libya, Libyan 41, 46, 51 
Licata 63, 94 

Licodia Eubea 88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 97 
Lilybaeum 141, 155, 156 
Lindoi 63 
Linear B script 31 
linear scripts 28 

Lipari 11, 12,18, 20, 21, 28, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 163; 

Contrada Diana 18, 28; Lipari Painter 86 
Liparus 41 
Locri Epizephyrii 79 
Los Millares 23 
Lotus Eaters 46 
Low Countries 30 
Lukesh, Susan S. 24 
Lycurgus 177 
Lydians 121 

MacDohald, William 168 
macellum 160 
Mactorion 55, 60 
maenads 176 
Malinowski, Bronislav 12 
Malpasso ware 9,19, 20 

Malta 11,13,16,17, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 30; Hagar 
Qim 13, 14,16, 22; Hal Saflieni, 16, 17,189; 
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Mnaidra 14; Skorba 16, 17,18; Tarxien 14, 16, 
30 

Manfria 23, 30, 85,140 
Maniscalco, Laura 40 
Mannerist Movement 105 
Marathon 128 
Marcelli 165 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius 112 
Marconi, Piero 63 
Marianopoli 96 
Maroglio River 91 
Marsala 156 

Master of the Large Arethusa Head 126 

Matera 11 

Matrensa 8, 9, 33 

Mauritania 174 

Maxentius 170 

Maximian, 170 

McConnell, Brian 18 

Mchnt 137 

MedinetHabu 41 

Mediterranean 7, 55; eastern, 87, 95; western 41, 42 
Megara Hyblaea 8, 9,11, 45, 46, 47, 49-54, 60, 61, 
64, 65, 80, 82, 83, 85, 88, 97, 99,100,116, 117, 
142, 147,160; pottery production 85; temple of 
agora 66 

Megara, Megarian 45, 46, 49, 50, 52, 55, 61 
Melanesia 12 
Melilli 23 

Menaeum 86, 89, 91 
Menander 163 
Mendolito 86, 142 
Menecolus 112 
mercenaries 43,125,135,137 
Merneptha 41 
Mesolithic 5-7, 9,10, 27 
Mesopotamia 18 

Messina 29,130,165; coinage 127, 130 
Messina, Giuliana Sluga 27 
metallurgy 20, 23, 37, 38 
Metamorphoses of Ovid 177 
Metapontum coinage 122 
Middle Comedy 163 

Milazzese (Panarea) 36; Milazzese period-culture 36, 
40 

Milazzo 36, 41 
Milena 32, 35, 36 

Minoan period-culture, 31; ware 37 

Minos 41, 95 

mirror 39 

Mnaidra 14 

Moarda 29 

Modica 90, 91 

Modione 83 

Molara Cave 7 

Molinello di Augusta 33 

Molino della Badia (Grammichele) 39, 40, 41 


Montagna di Marzo 65, 66, 93 
Montevago 36 

Morgantina 41, 86, 87, 93, 94, 139,148-51,152, 
156-62,163,165 
Morgetes 41 

Motya 43, 107,134,136,140,141-2, 155-6 
Mousterian 2 

Mycenae, Mycenean 17, 30, 48, 95; Mycenean 

period-culture 31,36,38; Mycenean ware 31,32,36,37 
Myron 165 

naiskos, see sacellum 
Naples 46; Bay of 167 
Nausicaa 47 
Nausithous 47 
Navarra, Giuseppe 5, 63 
Navone, Monte 93,140 

Naxos 29,40,45, 46, 47, 48,49, 55, 79, 80, 84,136, 
140, 143; Aegean island 49,123; coinage 122, 

123,124,129-30 
Neanderthal 1, 2 

Near East 7,10, 22, 27, 31, 34, 38, 42, 48, 122,124, 
138, 150 

Neolithic 7-20, 23,27, 74 

Night, symbolic figure with Sleep and Death 65, 82-3 
Nile 42 

Non-Conformists 48 
Norman Kingdom 167 

obsidian 10,11,12, 13, 18, 20, 21; industry 10, 11 

Oceanus 175 

ochre 17 

odeum 154 

Odysseus 38, 47,175 

Odyssey 46, 47, 48 

Oedipus 128 

Ognina 26 

oikist 47, 48, 52 

Olympia 6; cult image of Zeus 131; sanctuary and 
temple of Zeus, games 51, 74, 101,113, 127,129, 
135; temple of Hera 78 
Olympian divinities 68 
Olympic Games 100 
Olympus, Mount 177 
Olynthos 148 
Oratory of Phalaris 159 
Orchomenos 95 
Orpheus 176 

Orsi, Paolo 8, 20, 21, 33, 37, 38, 39, 49, 50, 63, 64, 
72, 88, 91, 96 

Ortygia 40, 54, 60,132,161 
Oscan, Oscan-Sabellian 43, 86 
Ovid 177 
ox-hide ingots 31 

Pace, Biaggio 63 
Palaeolithic 1-6, 7, 9, 10,12,13 
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Palermo 2, 156 
Palestine 54, 87 
Palici 86 

Palma di Montechiaro 81, 103 
Palmarola 11 
Pan 176 

Pan Painter 105,129 
Panarea 28, 36 
Pangaeus, Mount 122 
Pannaetius 55 
Panormus 137 

Pantalica 37, 38, 50, 92; Pantalica period-culture 38, 
40, 47, 87, 94; Pantalica North period-culture 38, 

39, 40; Pantalica South period-culture 39, 

40, 88 

Pantelleria 11,18, 30 
Papademitriou, Georgos 30 
Pappalardo House 151 
Paros 49 

Passo di Piazza 127 
pastas house 89, 91, 94 
Patti 170 
Pausanias 78, 101 
Payne, Humfry 100 
pegasi 136-8 
Peiraeus 84 
Peisistratids 73 
Pella 156 

Pellegrino, Monte 2, 5 
Peloponnesian war 131,135 
Peloponnesos 53, 97, 116; pottery from 88 
penates 24 

pendant semicircle cups 47 
Penn, William 49, 50 
Pennsylvania 49 

Peppa Maria, Point (Panarea) 28 
Pergusa, Lake 86 
Pericles 73 

Persephone, Pasikrateia, 55, 57, 58, 59, 63, 65, 76-7, 
85, 86,103,132,138,139, 159,162,163,165 
Perseus 75 

Persia, Persian 45, 102, 122, 128 

Phaeacia, Phaeacians 47 

phala 170 

Phalanthus 48 

Phalaris 55, 73, 125,165 

phalloi 16, 22, 23 

Phidias 73,107, 131 

Philadelphia 49, 50 

Philip of Macedon 148 

Philistis 139 

Philistus 41 

Phintias 63,149 

Phoenician 43, 138,155, 156 

phoinix 138 

Phorrnis 102 

phrourion 89 


Phrygillos 132 
Piano Conte ware 20 
Piano del Porto (Filicudi) 28 
Piano della Fiera 91 

Piano Vento (Palma di Montechiaro) 9, 18, 19 

Piazza Armerina 167 

Piazza San Francesco, Catania 58 

pig 9, 16, 23 

Pindar 45, 97, 99, 100,128 

piumata ware 39, 41, 88, 91 

Platani River 1, 94 

plateiai 49 

Pleistocene 2 

Plemmyrion 33 

Plutarch 45 

Pluto (see Hades) 159 

Poggioreale 36 

Polacco, Luigi 154 

Polizzello 9; ware 96 

Polykleitos, Polyclitus 111, 165 

Polyneices 128 

Polyphemus 175 

Polyzalus 97, 98,101, 102, 125 

Pompeii, Pompeian 115,148 

Porticello 111 

Poseidonia coinage 122 

potlach 12 

pottery 7, passim 

poultry 9 

Praia a Mare 5 

Praxiteles 165,167 

Predio Sola, Gela 56, 57, 59, 60, 62, 85 
Priene 161 
Protagoras 135 

Proto-Villanovan culture 40, 41 
Protocorinthian ware 88 
Pseudo Aristotle Economicus 137 
Ptolemy, Ptolemies 138,139, 163 
Ptoon 99 

Punic 107,118, 137, 156, 161,166; Punic Wars 43, 
45, 112,139,143, 147,156,157,166 
punning type 123 
Pylos 31, 36 
Pyrrhus 45,138, 139 
Py stilus 112 
Pythian 100 

Quakers 49 
quarries 161 

Ragusa 21, 24, 90 
Rameses III 41 
Rasenna 42 
Renfrew, Colin 17 
Rhea 104 

Rhegium 45, 46, 97, 112, 127 
Rhine 12; Rhineland 30 
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Rhodes, Rhodians 45, 57, 60, 63, 64, 85; Rhodian 
peristyle 150 
Rhone 31 
Ribera 29, 36 
Ripoli ware 11 

Rodi-Tindari-Vallelunga period-culture 29, 30 
Roman Empire 18, 154, 167-78 
Rome, Roman 43, 55, 97, 101, 111, 112,122,139, 
148,150,154,156,157,159,160,161,164-78; 
Circus Maximus 170, 171; theater 151, 154 
roof tiles, revetments 67, 69-70, 71, 74, 78-80, 93 
Rsmlqrt 137 
Russia 22 

Sabine Women 172, 178 
Sabucina 78-9, 94, 96, 142, 148 
sacellum 55-63, 66, 92, 93 
Salamis 128 
Salina 28 

Salso River (southern Himera) 24, 25, 63, 94,140 
Sambiase 121 
Sambrotides 65, 83, 99 
Samos 68, 72 

San Cono-Piano Notaro-Grotta Zubbia ware 17,18, 
19,21,29 

San Ippolito ware 30 

San Mauro, Monte (Caltagirone) 79, 91-2 
San Rito, Ragusa 90 
sanctuary 24-6, 28 

Sant’ Angelo Muxaro 94-5; ware 95-6 
Sappho 65 

Saraceno, Monte 65, 94, 142, 148 
sarcophagus 64, 65,119 
Sardinia 11, 22, 31, 42, 43, 123 
satyr 66, 78, 79-80,129,130 
scarab 57 

Schliemann, Heinrich 27, 30 
Sciacca bronze 35 
Scipio Africanus 165 
Sciso, Cape 45 

Scoglio del Tonno (Taranto) 31 
Scylla 132 

Scylla and Charybdis 46 
Scythian 174 
Sea Peoples 42 
sea perch 7 
Seasons 173 

Segesta 43,119-20,153,165,166; coinage 130 
Sele 78 
Seleucids 138 

Selinus 43, 45, 46, 49, 57, 61, 64, 75, 78, 85, 86, 103, 
105, 112,115, 117, 122,141,145; coinage 122, 
123, 124,133, 135,156; fortifications 146-7, 

166; sanctuary of Demeter Malophorus 61-3, 66, 
103, 117, 156; of Zeus Meilichios 62; Temple A 
116; Temple B 116; Temple C 70-1, 75-7, 78, 80, 
103, 107, 112,116; Temple D 70,119; Temple 


E(l) 66-9, 70, 77; Temple E(2) 77; Temple E or ER 
61,104, 107,115, 116; head of cult statue from 
81; Temple F or FS 61, 71, 78,115,116,119; 
Temple G or GT 61, 71-2, 104,116,117; Temple 
O 116; Temple Y 77 
Serapis 161 

Serra d’Alto ware 11,12,18 
Serra dei Cianfi (Salina) 28 
Serra di Palco (Milena) 9, 17 
Serraferlicchio ware 19, 20, 27 
Settis, Salvatore 178 
Severe Style 101 

Shaft Graves 30, 38; Dynasty 31 
Shardana 42 

She of the Many Crowns 60 
sheep 7, 8, 9,16, 23, 25 
Shekelesh 42 

shell, 7,16; cowrie 12; spondylus 12 
shellfish 2, 6, 7 
Sican 43, 86, 94, 96 

Sicel 41,43, 50, 55, 86-96, 99,123,141; ware 87-8, 91 
Siculi 42 

Siculo-Punic coinage 137-8 

Signing Masters 130-5 

Signorelli, Luca 130 

silver 121-39 

Simonides 97 

Skorba 16,17,18 

Skulkill River 49 

slavery 50, 53 

Sole, Monte (Licata) 22 

Solunto, Soluntum 151, 156, 158,160, 161 

Solus 137 

sophism 135-6 

Spain 3,18,22,26, 30, 31, 86,122,123 
sparsores 170 

Sparta, Spartan 48, 50, 73; pottery 57 
stenopoi 49, 54 

Stentinello 8, 9; period-culture 10, 11,12, 13,18; 

ware 8,10,11,13,17,21,22 
stoa 54,159; Stoa of Attalos 159 
Stonehenge 17 

Straits of Messina 2, 10,13, 111 
Stucchi, Sandro 107 
Sub-Apennine culture 40 
Switzerland 12 
swords 30, 31, 32, 38, 39 
Sybaris 121; coinage 122 
symposium 65 
synoicism 38 
Syracosia 163 
Syracusan-Geloan 93 

Syracuse 32, 40, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 54, 55, 

' 64, 73, 79, 83, 84, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 97, 98, 99, 
101,112,117,121,124,127,128,130,138,139, 
140, 141,153, 157, 161, 162,165; Acradina 84; 
altar of Hieron II162; Castle Euryalos 145-7; 
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coinage 124,125,126-8, 130-9; cult of Artemis 
60; cult of Demeter and Persephone 60; Epipolai 
145-7; Ionic temple 72, 74; Piazza della Vittoria 
162; quarries 161; Temple of Athene 54, 55, 60, 
68- 9, 72, 74, 80,112-5,116,117, 120, 165; 
Temple of Apollo 54, 60, 68-9, 70, 73, 74, 81, 

112, 114, 115; Temple of Olympian Zeus 60 
Syria 35, 48, 54,155,165; Syrian shipping and 
trading 36, 48; Syro-Palestinian area 87 

Tabuto, Monte 24 

Tank 62, 138,156 

Taormina 116,154 

Taranto (Taras) 46, 48, 122 

Tarxien, 14, 16; Tarxien cemetery ware 26; 

period-culture 30 
telamones 117 
Telines 55, 60 
Tellaro 170 
temple 53 
Tenea 49 
Terme Tito 32 
Termini 161 

terracottas, architectural 67, 69-70, 71, 74, 78-80, 
91,93 

Terranova di Sicilia 63 
Terravecchia, see Grammichele 
Tetrarchy 169,170 

Thapsos 23, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38,40,48,49, 

95, 155; Thapsos cup 47, 49, 54, 87; Thapsos 
period-culture 33, 34, 38, 40; ware 32 
Thasos 49 
theater, 151-4, 161 
Thera, Theran 51 
Theron 45, 46, 97, 98,112, 126 
Theseus 38 

thesmophorion 59, 86 
Thespiae 165 
tholos, Athens 53 
Thrace, Thracian 122, 125 
Thrasyboulos 101 

Thucydides, Thucydidean 45,46, 54, 89,100,141, 155 
Thurium 84 

Timoleon 45, 136, 138,140, 145 

tin 31; Cornish 31 

Tirsenoi 42 

Tiryns 27, 36 

Titus 171 

Tjeker 42 

tombs, aedicula 65, 90; enchytrismos 90, 91; Giants’ 
22; mastaba 22; oven, ‘tombe a forno’ and 
chamber tombs, 19, 20-3, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 37, 
64, 88, 90, 92; shaft 30, 31; statuary 65; tholos 31, 
34, 94-6; trench 90, 91 
tophet 155 
trade 12-13 
Transylvania 11 


Trichrome ware 11 
Trobriand Islands 12 
Trojan War 41 
Troy 27,31, 86, 134 
Trump, David 13,16 
Tsountas, Christos 30 

Tumazzu, Contrada 56, 81; see also Palma di 
Montechiaro 
tuna 6 

Tunisia 2,177 

Tusa, Vincenzo 75, 107 

Tyndaridae, Castor and Pollux 76-7, 79 

Tyndaris 146, 153, 161,162, 165 

type parlant 123 

Tyrannicides 111 

tyranny 55 

Tyre 112 

Tyrian purple 155 
Tyrrhenian 97, 122, 123 

Ugarit 41 
Ukraine 7, 10 
United States 12 
Ustica 36 
Uzzo 5-7 

Vallelunga 29 

Vandals 167 

Vassalaggi 94, 142, 148 

Veblen, Thorstein 12 

Vecchiuzzo cave 19 

Verres, Gaius 115, 164-6 

Victory 102, 126, 138, 139, 163, 171 

Villasmundo 47, 54, 87, 88 

Vitruvius 150 

Vivara 31 

volcanic stone 18 

Vulcano 11 

warehouses, 93, Roman 34; at Thapsos 34, 35, 37 
wheat 7 

Whitaker, Joseph I.S. 141,155 
wild boar, 2, 6, 7 
wild cattle 2 
wild goat 2, 3 

winged figure, symbolism 65 
Winter, Frederick E. 147 
wool trade 18, 21 

xoanon 56 

Zammit. Sir Themistocles 16 

Zancle (Messina) 45, 46, 48, 97; coinage 122, 123 

Zebbug ware 17 

Zeus 76-7, 104, 105,124,138, 156 
Zeus Aetnaeus 129 
Zeus Meilichios 62 


